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VemiH is the most brilliant ot thu planets. As the evenin^star it 
is visible shortly after sunset, and as the morning star shortl]^before 
Hiinrisc. On inrxuiless nights its light is strong &ough to throw a 
trail of Venus-light across the sea. Uranus and Neptune are not 
visible to the naked eye. Mereuiy is the smallest of all the planets, 
and Jupiter the largest. The Karth is the largest of the inner 
planets, aud Uiatius is the smallest of the outer planets. 

5. Satellites. Many planets are accoinjuiiiied by secondary 
plaiietH or satellites^ which rc\olve round thflni Thus the 
moon IS a satellite of the Raith. Of the otlier planets, Neptune 
has one satellite, Msais two, Jujnter and Craims four, Saturn 
eight, a^ well as three Hat eiieul-u Tings which surround it. 



6. Comets.^ These are stars iisumIIv eoiis].‘\^ing of a bright 
iiucleiiB or head, whicli is followed by a less bright tail They 
travel round the son in very long orbits, being\isible for a 
time w'heii near the sun, and then receding to an ininiense 
distance from it. 

7. The Solar System. The sun, the planets, and otlier 
bodies which revolve round the sun, and the satellites of*the 
planets, make up a whole which is tailed the Solar System. 
This group of stars is, as we liave, seen, sejiarated by immense 
distances from the other stars of the universe, and is itself, as a* 
whole, moving at enormous speed through space. 

r 

^ Firom the Latin, sat/ltesy an attcAd^t. 

^ Greek, konie, hair. 
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8. Hie Earth as a Planet. Its Revolution. The Earth, as 
one of^he eight principal planets in the solar system, is moving 
round the sun in*a nearly circular path or orbit. 
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Pio. 3.—Tho Solar System. 

'Ehe Earth’s orbit is the mathematical figure called an ellipse, hut 
the ellipse described by the Earth differs so slightly from a circle 
that if it be represented by a circle three inches in diameter drawn 
with an ordinary pencil, the difference between such a circle and an 
■ellipse correctly representing the Earth’s orbit will be covered by the 
Ime marking the circumference. 

This movement o^ the Earth round the sun il!^ called its 
revolution. The Average speed^of the Earth along its orbit is 
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18J miles a second, and the time of a complete revolutidh is one 
year, or 365|: days. ^ ^ 

• 9. The Earth's Rotation. Besides its movement of revolu¬ 
tion the Earth has a spinning motion like that of a top called 
rotation. The direction of the Eartli’s rotation is the same 
as that of its revolution—from west to east. The time of a 
complete rotation is 24 hours or one day.'^' 

As is the case in a spinning top, the diflctcut of the rotating 
earth are moving at different speeds. At two points on its surface, 
called the poles, the^ovement of rotation is zero. Midway between 
these points, along an imaginary line called the e<luator, the speed 
at which the ground is moving round is at its greatest—about 1000 
miles an hour. 



Fio 4 ■> 

10. Apparent movements of the heavenly bodies. During 
its rotation the Earth brings the points or, 6, o, (Fig. 4) of its sur¬ 
face successively opposite the sun. It is this movement which 
makes its think that the sun changes its position in the ^ky. 
We see it rise towards the east, reach its highest point in the 
south, and set towards the west. 

So, in a smoothly mo\ing railway train, the ground, trees, and 
other objects seem to be moving, while we ourselves seem to be 
motionless^ In reality it is we who are moving in the opposite 
direction to that in which the objects ouUSde the train seem to 
be moving. And, similarly, the sun seems to move round us 
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from to west, whereas in reality we are spinning round 
with tlie Eartli fioni west to east. 

The annual revolution of the earth round the sun pKuluces.a 
similar illusion. Owing to the change of the eaith’s position along 



Pro r« 


its orbit the sun seems to change its position relatively to the stars, 
and to desciibc a great circle in the heavens, with the Earth as its 
centre. This apparent yearly path of the sun among the stars is 
called the ecliptic;^ and the twelve coustellations tiirough which 
the sun seems to move are the “ signs ” of the Zodiac.^ 

^ * Greek, ekleipsis^ a failure, e a. of the sun’s light The ecliptic is so 
called because it is the line in which echpscs must occur, ns being the line 
of the sun’s path. 

^ Greek, ztMhakoHf belonging to animals. The zodiac is imaginary 
belt, extending on eflde of the eclyitic, which contains the twelve com 
steilations chiefly represented from very early times by animals. 
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n. Day and Nig^ht. Tlie alternation of day and is due 
to the rotation of tlio Earth. It ih plain fi’nin Fig. 4 that wlien 
oije half of tlie Earth’s surface tihc is in sunlight, the other half 
cda must ho in shade In other words, it is day from a to 6‘, and 
night from o to o. At r/, (*n the edge of the illuminated part, it 
is Hunrise, at h it injon, at r it is Muiset At r/, exactly op})0- 
sit • h, on the side aw.iy fiom the sun, it ^^s midnight. Twelve 
hours Jati'i' </ will luae heeu lol.ited into llie posituiii of hy and 
It will 1)(‘ nooi) theie, wliile .it b in its jjosation it will he 
imd night. 


lii The moon is a sm.ill st.n ,^.,th of the si/e of the Earth. 
Its ilistaiKH fiuni the E.iith is ’240,(KIO miles, ne.iih 
E.irth’sdisLance fiom (he .sun. p 

Like th(‘ Eailli the moon has 
no light of its owm. It shines 
at niglit hecause it letleits 
the light wlinh it veeiuves 
from the sun 

D 



The moon, .is a sceond.n\ 
plain 1. is a s.itellite of tlu* 

E.iiUi, .ind rextilves louinl it 
just as the E.trth rexolvt.s 
round the .snii. I'hc time of a 
complete i evolution is 27 lla,^s 
8 hours, hut a longer time, 

29\ days, is rerpiiicd to hrmg the moon twice in aiiceessicn exactly 
opposite the sun. The reason of this i.s that w'hile the moon is 
revolving round the Earth, the hearth is moving along its orhit. 
Hence, in order to return to a position exactly opposite the sun, the 
moon has to pcrfoim r.ither more than a revolution, and thc-Hiime 
taken in so doing, the time from one full moon to another, or from 
one new moon to another, is the lunar month of 29^ days. 


Thus, the rotation of the Earth divides time into days; th*^ 
revolution of the moon loiiiid the Eai’th divides time into 
months ; ^he ivvolutioii of the Earth ^oiind the sun divides 
time into years. • » 
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Questions.* 

1. word geography means Earth-description (Greek, ge, earth ; 
grcvphein, to writd). What sort of description of the Earth is it Qie 
business of geography to give 

2. How do fixed stars differ from planets ? 

.3. What IS theJVIilky Way? 

4. How is the pole-stai* found What is its use in geography ? 

fi. What IS the solai^ystem ? What do you know of the relative 
sizes of its different members ? 

6. What is rdhant by the Earth’s orbit ? Is it correct to describe 
it as circular ? Draw a figure to represent it. 

7. Where on the surface of the Earth is thi^apced due to rotation 
greatest? Where least ? Why is this ? 

8. Why does the sun in its course appear to trav^el from east to 
west ? Illustrate your answer by cxample.s. 

9. What other apparent movement has the sun ? 

10. Explain the phenomena of day and night 

11. How IS It that a lunar month is longer than the time of a com¬ 
plete revolution of the moon ? 


MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

13. The Earth as a Globe. Since the Earth iu a star it is 
natural to suppose it like tiie sun, moon, and other stars in 
shape. This is ifclie case. The Earth is round like a ball or 
orange, and its shape is therefore spherical or glolmlar. But the 
Earth is not a perfect sphere. It i.s very slightly flattetied at 
the ijoints where its speed <*f rotation is least (the points P and 
P' in Fig. G) and slightly enlarged wliete the speed of rotation 
is greatest (.IB). A figure of this shape is called an oblate 
spheroid, or spheroid of revolution. 

14. Proofs of the Earth’s Boundness. (i.) If we watch a 
ship sailing away from land we see it gradually get smaller and 
Jinally disappear. But it does not disappear all at once. First 

* These questions are not intended to bo exhaustive. Tlicy will suggest 
many others which may he asked by the teacher to enable Mm to satisfy 
himself that Ins punil^ are getting; an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject. • 
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we lose sight of the hull, and then of tlie masts. Agfiin, we^ee the 
masts of an approaching ship first, and afterwards the hull. In 
whatever part of the world we may he this is tt’ue. Now, if the 
Earth were flat, the solid hull of a ship would he visible at a 
much greater distance than the slender masts. Since this is not 
so we conclude that there is .something betwccil us and a distant 
shij^ which prevents our seeing the lower part of it. This 



Fiq. 7 —Ships at Soa. 


“something” cannot be anything but the surface of the Earth, 
which must therefoi-e be convex, that is formed as the outer 
surface of a liody that is curvod in shape, (ii.) In an eclipse of 
the moon the shadow of the Earth that is thrown upon it is 
always circular in outline. This could not be so if the Earth 
were not round, (iii.) The horizon' at sea or on a level plain, > 
is always circular. If the Earth were not a globe this would 

' 1 Gk. horizexn^ to limit. The circle &otm(2t?tj^vh^view where earth and 
Mem to meet. 
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not l>e fo. (iv.) Ill 1 rave 11 111 '^ south the pole-star yets lowoi and 
lower;^t the eKpiator it is on the hoiizoii, m the Southern 
Hemisphere it m invisible Some eonstellations Msilile iji 
the Southern Heniis])here are invisible in tlu* Noithern 
Ifeinisphere, and rice iiersa. If the earth were flat we could 
not briny new st!?r.s into view by inoviny about on its surface 
(v,)*Tlie fact that it ^ day at some parts of the Karth when 

it IS niyht at other paits 
proves that there is such 
a tinny as “the otliei side 
of th#AvoiId” I’he onlj 
satisfactory exjjlanation of 
tins is that tlie Eaith is 
roiiiui. 

1 Ti Size of the Earth. 
Axis, Poles, Equator. 

In a pel feet sphere all 
lines drawn throuyli the 
ttuiiie to meet the siiifaee 
«it hotli ends aie eipial. 
Sueli lines aie called 
diameters. As tl ('. Faith 
is not a perfect sphere its 
diameters ar^ not all equal. Ilie shortest diameter is tlie 
imaginary line PP (Fiy. 6) about winch the Earth lotates 
'rhis line is called the Earth’s axis,* and the end.s of the axis, 
the points P and P are called the poles. The jiole facing the 
Pole-Star is called the North Pole ; the one at the other clad of 
tlie ^xis is called the South Pole. 

Tlie imaginary circle running round the Earth midway be¬ 
tween the two poles, AB (Fig. 0), and dividing it into two equal 
halves or hemispheres is called the Equator.** The hemisphere 



Flo. 8.—Eclipse of the Moon 


1 Lat. axe«, axle, the pi^ on which a wheel turns 

2Iiat poluii, pivot • •Lat. aequarc, to make equal. 
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containing the North Pole is called the Northern Hemisphere; 
the one containing the South Pole tlie Southexm Hemisphere. * 

A diameter which ends both ways on the cquator~an equatorial 
diameter - is the largest that can be drawn, because the earth bulges 
out at tlie eiiuator. The K.irth’s efiuatorial diameter is about 7926 
miles 'Ihe length of the axis or polar diameter is nearly 79(K) miles. 
'I’he difreicnce, about 20 miles, between thq-^ Earth’s greatest and 
least «lianieters, is so small foi such a large body as the Earth, that. 



fo! all piactu'al {mi poses we may take the earth tf) he e. sphere 
Tlie length of the equator or the equatorial circumference of the 
Earth is 24,899 miles. 

Any circle which, like the cijiutor, divides the Earth into two 
equal hemispheres is called a great circle (}? 20), and w'c ma^ take the 
circumference of any such circle, that is, the ciicumfeience of the 
Earth to be, in ixmml numbers, 25,000 miles 

16 . Antipodes. When two points on the Earth’s surface are 
diametrically opposite one another, that is, situated at the ends 
of a diameter, ea<'h is said to be the antipodes of the other. 
Th^ the point U in F’ig. 6 is the antipodes of A ; the jioiiit C is 
itipod^ of D, and vice verm. * 

antipodes of Calcutta arc’in the racific’t)ceaii off (’liileiu 
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South America. Tiie antipodes of Singapore are in the Andes, 
northS^saat of Quito. The anti})odes of London are in the Pacific 
Ocean south-east of New Zealand. • 

17. The OardinaP Points. The north pole of the Earth’s axis 
points very nearly to the Pole-Star, in the direction we call 
north. If we take a needle which can be moved round like the 
long hand of a wat<fh, and make it p<jint due north, and then 
move it rouiK^to the right through a fiuarter circle, it will have 
turned through what is calleil a right angles, and be now point¬ 
ing east —the direction in which the EarUi is rotating If the 
needle be now movf*d through another epiaitcr circle it will be 
in line with its original position, but will be ]>ointing in exactly 
the opposite direction, or south —the direction of the sun at 
noon." The needle has now been tinned iliroiigh two right 
angles. Another turn thnmgh a (juarter circle and the needle 
will point west, exactly the opposite of east, and liave been 
turned through three right angles Finally, another turn 
through a quarter circle will bring the needle to its oiigiiial 

O 

position. Thus the needle, in being moved Toiiud from its 
original jxisition back to the same position, has jiointed in every 
possible direction, including che four laidinal })oints - north, 
south, oast, and west -and has described four light angles. A 
right angle is .Subdivided into 90 degrees (written 90''), so that 
the needle in making a conqdete revolution has turned through 
360 degrees (300"^ 

If the needle had a dial below it like that of a watch, and if the 
circumference of the dial, instead of lieing divided into 60 cc^ual 
spaces to .show minutes of time, were divided into 360 equal spaces, 

C 

^liat. mriltnatin, principal, chief. 

2 This 18 only true, always, of places lying north of the Tropic of 
Cancer. 

The sun, in his journeviugs between the Trujiics of Cancer and Capri¬ 
corn, is sometimes south, sometimes directly overhead, uud sometimes 
north of places within the tropics. At Calcutta, which is just south of 
the Tropic of Cancer, the sun must be, for a few days in the year, a Utile 
north of the zenith, aq^ shadows of objects will then fall (Mith of thenOk 

South of the Tropic of Capricorn,, of course, the sun is always to 
north at noon, never to the south. 
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each of these would serve to measure the turning of the^needle 
through the angle of one degree, and the size of any angle through 
which the needle might he turned could be rea<l off* at once. For 
still smaller angular ineasureraents a degree is subdivided into 60 
minutes (60') and the minutes into 60 seconds (60"). This way of 
measuring angles and of dividing the eircumfercm^e of a circle is of 
great use in geography. 



Fic. 10.--Ciimpa8s Card 


18. The Mariner's Compass. This instrument enables sailors 
to steer in whatever direction they wish, ami makes them inde¬ 
pendent of sun or stars. It consists of a circular disc of card¬ 
board or other iiiaterial, on which the four cardinal points, 
North, South, East, and West, arc maiked Between each pair 
, Ol cardinal points seven intermediate points are marked at equal 
' mtorvals apll*t, making altogether the thirt;i-two “ points of the 
The edge of the circle is also dividec^ into 360 degrees. 
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Hence‘'there will be 3G0-r32 —llj decrees between each two 
poinfca<V>f the compass. The disic is attached to a nia^rnctic needle 
which is balanced on a shaip point, so tiiat the disc can swing 
freely with the needle in a hori/onbil direction. 

Now, a magnetic needle so husjiended will, if left to itself, 
conie to rest pointing north and south ^ If, theiefore, the disc is 
so fastened to the flecdle that iioith on the <lisc is extietly 
over the north-pointing end of the needli*, and south on the disc 



exactly over the sonth-jjoiricing end of tlie needle, it is clear 
that all the other i>onits of the compass will be tine 

On board ship the compass is enclosed in a box with a glass 
top, which IS hung in such a way as to be nnaffected by the 
pitching and rolling of the ship. Inside the box is a inaik 
showing the dirctiion of the ship’s how. If it is desired to 
ate^r in a particular direction, east, for t'xamplc, tlio rudder is 
moved until the pmnt K on the disc is in line with the maik 
above mentioned. The ship is then moving east. By the corn- 
pass in Fig. 10 the ship is sailing north-north-east, or 22J'' east 
of north. 

magnetic needle does not ]>oint true, or geographical north and 
south. Its direction v^ies slightly from p)ac«^to place, Ad from year 
to year At present toe compaHS n%edle at Greenwich points about IT* 
west of north, and al Calcutta east of north. ^ 
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19. Parallels. These are imaginary circles drawn the 
Earth’s .surface parallel to the equator The furthei® they 
ar^ from the ecjuator the smaller they are, and it is clear that 
of ail such paicillel circle.^ the equator is the only “great 
circle” (?5ir>). ^ 

We can measure the distance of anv ])aral!el from the equator 
or tue pole in degrees. The line OA (Fi^ 12), joining 0, the 
centre, with the point J, on the e»piator, turns through 90 
degrees in moving round from OA to 0/\ iJence if we divide 
the pait of the circi^nference from A to P into 00 degrees, we 


N 



s 

Fir, 1.1 —Mentll.sijs of LoiiRitwlo 


P 



can read oft’ the distance of any parallel such as *CD or EF. 
Similarly for parallels like r;//, KL, by dniding the circumfer¬ 
ence from .1 to P' into degrees. 

The parallels aSi'* from the north and south poles, or 60i“ 
north and south from the eipiator, are called respectively Wie 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles. The parallels 23^“ north and 
23^“ south of the equator are called respectively the Tropic of 
Cancer and the Tropic of Capricorn (4^24). 

20. Meridians. Another set of imaginary circles, called meri¬ 
dian circles, fjfm be drawn round the Earth, each of which passes 
through the two poles, and is (Ijlvided by Aepi into two equal 
These half circles running Jj'om the north pole to the 
1 . 0 . » 
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south^ pole are called meridians.^ Each meridian is divided 
into tVo equal parts by the e<\aator. 

We can suppose any number of these meridians drawn, and 
might say that any point on the Earth’s sni'faee has its own 
meridian, because a eirtle could be drawn passing through that 
point on the Earth's surface and the two poles. In practice, 
however, the meritWans are diawn at r<*guhir intervals apart. 
We must therefore have a first meridian, from which all the 


P 



others may be measured and counted. The first or prime 
meridian used by England and most foreign countries is the 
meridian of Greenwich. 

The distance of any meridian from the prime meridian can he 
measured in degrees just as the distances of the parallels from the 
equator are measured. Unlike the parallels the meridian circles are 
all equal circles, while, like the etpiator, they aro all great circles 

^ liatiii, ir/ieridtes* inic]*daj : bccaiftc all places ou the same meridian have 
noon at tfie same time. c 
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?A. How to determino the position of a place. Latitude 
and Longitude. By means of the e<iuator and the prime meri¬ 
dian we can fix the position of an\ place on the surface of the 
Earth Suppose 3f(Eig 14) to be the place. We measure along 
the meridian of M its distame MS from the equator. This gives 
us the latitude of 3f. Again, we measure along the equator flic 
distance SO between the meiidian of .ITanti the prune meridian.* 
This gives us the longitude of 3f • 

North 


PSfr 



South 

1‘'k. n> 

Latitude and longitude arc reckoned in degrees, niiniite.s, and 
if necessary, seconds. The circle of the equator (Fig. 15) Am- 
tains 360 degrees, and the length of <me degiee is, therefore, the 
equatorial circumference of the Earth divided by 360, about 69 
miles. Now the equator is cut by the meridian circle of Green- 
‘ .wich into two eipial parts, .so that each half must contain 180 
degrees. Otunting from the prime ineridia^ we reckon along the 
equator 180 degrees to the westfof (Treenwicbfor w#‘st longitude, 
and 180 degrees to the east of Greenwich, or east longitude. 
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Again, the meridian circle PdP'S (F'ig. 16) is divided by the 
equator into two equal parts, UPS and HP'S. These parts are 
themselves divided into halves at the poles 7'and P'. We there¬ 
fore reckon along the meridian 90 degrees of north latitndi* from 
the point R on the equator to the north pole I\ and 90 degrees 
of South latitude from tlie same point R to the south pole P' 
Similarly from S to P there are 90 degrees of north latitude 
and from S to P' 90 degrees of south latitude 

Latitude, then, is distance in degrees, measured noi th or 
south from the eipiator along a mendian # Longitude is dis¬ 
tance 111 ilegiees, meabiired east or west along the equatru* from 
the prime meridian. 

Latitude runs from 0“ at the equator to 90“ at the poles. Hence 
the nearer the poles the higher the latitude, iind “ high latitudes ” 
are regions very far north or south. 

Longitude r'lns from 0“ on the prime meridian to 180° where the 
meridian circle again outs the equator on the other side of the woild, 
that is, exactly half-way round the Morld fro^o the first moridi,i.ri. 
A ship sailing westward round the woild Lorn London would cio‘«s 
every meridian of longitude from 0“ at (ireenwieh to 180° W., and 
from 180° K. to 0“. 180° W. is the same meridian as 180° E 

In order to give the position of a place wo imisl sUte its 
latitute and longitude. For example, if we sav that Calcutta is 
in lat. 22° N.Aiid long. 88° E., w(‘ mean that Calcutta is .situated 
where the 22nd parallel of north latitude cuts the 88th meridian 
of east longitude. It we wish to be more ac <Miiate, we may state 
the position of Calcutta in both degrees and iniimtes, namely, lat. 
22° 34' N., long. 88" 24' E., and as the length of a minute on tlie 
equator i.s the nautical mile or knot, which is equal to 1*152 
ordinary miles, it is pl.iiii that we have now given the position 
of Calcutta on the face of the globe witli considerable accuracy. 

* The standard degree is the degree at the equator, whioh it' 
69 miles. The minute or knot is the 60th |mrt of this, or l*l5Slp^ 
miles. The second is^thc 60th part of a minute—abdit 100 
Now, the parallels 6S latitude get Waller and smaller towards th%' 
poles, and as each of them conr’ams 360 degrees, it is plain that 
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(legtees of longitiule become shorter the further north 0 | south 
we go. tor instance <it ('alcutta a degree of longitude is only 
about 5o knots instead (»f 60, as it is at the equator. Thi?, how¬ 
ever. causes no practical difficulty so long as we reckon in degrees, 
because the distance between any two meridians is the fsnme nntnher 
of dcfji'eea anywhere between the equator and the poles. As the 


North P, 



South P, 

“Time vanes wUh Longitude ” 

Fio T7 


meridians approach one another the length of the degree is less; 
the number of them is the same. Degices of latitude are always 
69 miles, because the meridians arc all great circles.” 


IK 2£. Difference of time at two places of different longitude. 

t ry place on the same meridian has the same time. Thus, 
n it i8%oou at Calcutta, it is noon it every other place 
ji|i the same meridian, from tlfb north fiolc 6b the south pole. 
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At tlif antipodes of Csilciitta, and at every other place on its 
meruyaii, from the north pole to tlie south pole, it is iiruliiight. 

Now the PUith, during a eoin])lete lotiition, brings every 
point on its surface in sucoession into the position in which it is 
nearest tlie sun, that is, to the position in which it is noon at 
that place. Ifbace, duiing the 24 hours of the day, every 
one of the 360 deg^'ees into which the equator is divided is, 
in succession, biought into this position, and, in order to find 
out the number of degiee-s which reach the position of noon 
during one hour, we divide 360 by 24, which gives us 15 
degrees in one hour, or one degree m <every four ininuteR. 
Accordingly, wlien it is noon at Cahuttu, it is 11 a m at a place 
15“ west of (iJalcntta; while at a place 15“ east of Calcutta 
it is 1 P.M., liecause the rotation of the earth is from west to 
east. 

Greenwich ie 801“ west of Madras, hence Greenwich time is 

804 * 

h., or 5 h. 21 rn. behind Madras time. Adelaide, in Australia, 
15 

is in long. 188“ E , and therefore 58° cast of Madras. .Adelaide 

58 * 

time is therefore h., or 3 h. 52 rn. in advance of Madras time, 
lo 

and 9 h. 14 m. in advance of Greenwich time. Calcutta is 8“ 5' 

E. of Madras ; accordingly, Calcutta time is h -83 m. in 

advance of Madfas time. Bombay is ?“ 26' west of Madras, and 
7 ° 26' 

its time is h., or 30 minutes behind Madras time. In India 

Madras time is taken as the standard time, and the local time of 
places east of Madras is in advance of the standard time, while 
the local time of places west of Madras is behind it. 

23. How to find longitude. If we know the longitude of a place 
w^ can find the diftercnce between its time and Greenwich time. It 
follows that if we know the local time and the C4reenwich time, we can 
find the longitude of the place. Local time is easily determined by 
observation of the sun. It is noon when the sun reaches its highest 
point, and throws the shortest shadow. And in these days Green-,: 
wiob time can be telegraphed to many places all over the world. AijQ 
sea, however, the na^gator has to trust to chronometlli^ for 
wich time. ThAe are very a!bcurate time-keepera, which 
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carefully set to Greenwich time before leaving port. Noon, then, 
being ascertained at the place whf)se longitude is to be detorSiined, • 
its difference from Greenwich time is taken. This difffrence, 
reduced to ininutus, will, on being divided by four, give the longi¬ 
tude in degrees, for, as we saw in §22, time vanes four minutes for 
each degree of longitude. 

Thus, the difference between Calcutta time amPGieenwich time 
being 5 h. 54 ru., the longitude of Calcutta is or 88^'’ E. 

24. Difference in the length of day and.night. The 
Seasons. The Eiirtli’.s inovement round the sun takes place 
in the same jilane, that is, the Earth nio\eH round the sun as 
though it were a ball floating on a still hlicet of water revolving 
regularly round another Hoating ball (Fig. 18). Now, a matter 



Fio IS. 

of great iraportanci* is the position of the Earth’s axis with 
regard to its plane of ivi olutioii, for upon this the length of day 
and night, and the different seasons of the year, depend. 

Suppose, for example, that the Earth’s axis were always*at 
right angles to the plane of revolution In this ease day and 
night would be of eipial length everywhere all the year round, 
and we should have no change of season. That this is not so is 
to the fact that the aids of the Earth is not perpendicular 
t'lb the plane of revolution, but inclined to it at an an gia 
than a right angle, as shown in Fi|. The axis, too^ 
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alway|. points in tho same direction _ Hence tlie north pole, 
during the Earth’s annual journey round the sun, is soiiictmiea 
inclined towards the sun and sometimes inclined awa 3 '' from it. 
And when the north pole is inclined towards the sun, the south 
pole must be inclined away from it, and oerMi. 



Fio If). 

The result ot these conditions is that when the north pole is 
inclined toward.s the sun the northern hemisfrliere gets more 
light than shade ; the days are longer than the nights. When 
the north pole is inclined away from the sun the northern 
hemisphere gets more shade than light, and the nights are 
longer than the days. In the southern hemi.sphere the reverse 
is the case. 

These changes in tjje position of tho Earth’s axis %ith regard 
to the sun take place gradually throughout the year, and twice 
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a year the [)ositioii of tlie axis is such tiiat hotli the nythcrn 
and southern hoinisplieres are on e<iiial terms with regan^ to ttie 
sun’s rays. Hay and m«(lit are then of the same length all over 
the world. One of those peiiods is calloil the vernal or spring 
equinox,' and the other the autumn equinox. After the vernal 
equinox (March ’iOtli) the days in the nortRein hemisphere 
gradually got longer, until about June S^st they are at their 
longest. Then they .shorten until the autumnal <sjuinox (Sept* 
22nd), after ■which the nights aie longei than <he da\s. To- 
warils the end of Her ember flu* da\sare at then .slioitest In 
Janiiaiy they begin*to lengthen again. In the southern hemi¬ 
sphere the reverse of thi.s i.s the case . inid-.suininer is in Hecern- 
bei, mid-winter in June 

'LTiese changes iii the relative duration of day and night cox'- 
res})ond with cerbiin appaicnt nioveinenta of the sun, which are 
also due to the changes in the po^llioll of the Earth's axi.s. 
Hui'ing the first half of the year the sun mounts higher in the 
sky oveiy day. At the venial eqiuijox he is directly overhead 
(in the z^^nitli -) at noon to people on the equator. On June 21st, 
he shines vertically on the Tropic of Cancer Jleie he seems to 
pause for a few day.s, and hence this time of yeai is called tlie 
summer solstice ^ lie then turns bar k * and begins to go 
south. At the autumnal eipiiuox be is again uver the equator. 
Oil Deeember 22ud he i.s vertic.il over the Tropic of iVaju-ieoru. 
It is then midsummer m the southern hemisphere and midwinter 
in the northern hemisphere. The sun pauses over the tropic, 
and we in the noithern hemisphere have the 'Winter solstice. 

To the movements thus described, winch will be understood 
by a study of Figure 19, are due the s»‘asons of tlie \ ear. As,the 
figure shows, at the vernal equinox the line div idiiig light from 

^ Lat. (squuSf equal; 7U7.r, night. 

® From the Arabic, meaning “the way overhead ” • the point opposite^ 
to the which is the point threctly under foot. 

* liAt. «o2, inm; siatere, to make to stand still. 

^ The tropics (Gk tropos. u turn) aio ho calle 1 Iftcause they are the lines 
which mark the limits of the sun's iforthward and noYlthward journeyings. 
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shade jesses exactly through hoth poles, so that every point on 
the Earth’s surface has twelve hours of sunlight, -and twelve 
hours of shade. As spring advances the northern hemi¬ 
sphere is more and more illuminated, until at the summer 
solstice, the Arctic Circle rotates in sunlight for the whole 
of the tweiity-foifr hours, and has no night. Then the amount 
of illumination begin| to decrease. At the autumnal equinox 



sunlight just reaches both poles After that the north pole 
is in darkness, and tlie area of darkness increa.ses until, at 
the winter solstice, the whole of the Arctic Circle has continuous 
night. With the new year light again reaches the Arctic 
j[!Srcle, and the lengthening days bring the year round again to 
the vernal eipiinox. 

25 . The heating p^wer of the sun’s rays. As w#have seen, 
every place in the iropics lias th9 sun vertically overhead thrice 
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a year. Ontside the tropics the sun is never in the zenith, but 
duiiug summer it is Ingher than in winter, and its raprs afe 
therefore more vertical and give more heat. 

Fig. 20 sliows how it is that vertical rays have a greater heating 
effect than rays that are not vertical. Let A represent a beam of 
sunlight, and suppose it falls verticcilly on the earfBi’s surface. Then 
liC, the portion of the ground on which i^falls, will be at right 
angles to the rays of light. Now suppose the same beam does not 
strike the earth vertically. Then the portion ^uiul on which it 
falls will not be at right angles to the rays, but will be oblique to 
them, as CI>. We ^now by geometry that CD is greater than DO. 

0 . 



Fig *21 


Therefore the same number of rays is, in the latter cjtse, spread over 
a greater surface, and will heat the ground less. Fig. 21 shows the 
angles made by the rays of tbe midsummer and the midwinter sun at 
Calcutta and London respectively. It explains why it is hotter in 
summer than iii winter in both places, and why Calcutta is hotter 
than London. 

26. Temperature and Latitude. Tt appears, then, that the 
temperature of a place greatly depends upon the degrefi in 
which the sun’s rays approach the vertical at that place. It 
also appears that the sun’s rays are more vertical in the tropics 
than outside the tropics « 

Fig. 22 shows the direction of the sun’s rays at the equinoxes, 
when they%re vertical at the equator. Itj^is plain that between 
Caqd />, along a bolt of the Earth’s surface UKtcnding some way 
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on sides of the e(jiiutor, the sun’s rays are very nearly 

vertical Fiom C to and fiom /) to A/ they are niui-li less 
vei-tieal. From iV to /* and from M to P they are very f)l)luiue. 
Hence, as we travel from the tropics towards the poles, the 
sun’s rays become leas vertical, and, in consequence, have less 
heating pow'cr. • 

27. Zones^ of Cliiq^te. It is usual to divide the Earth’s surface 
into five belts oi zones of climate The Tropic of CJanoer, 23j“ 
north of the eq<Hatoi, and the Trojnc of (’aprioorn, south (»f the 
equator, mark off that [isirt of the Earth’s surface within whicli 
the sun is aUvays somewheie veitical. Thifi is the hottest legioii 
of the Earth, and is called the Torrid‘S Zone (Fig. 12). 


P 



The Arctic Circle, from the North Pole, and the Antarctic 
Circle, 23^“ from the South Prilc, cut ofl those parts of the Faith's 
surface in which, at some time of the year, thcic is no snn at all. 
These are the Polar Regions, the coldest parts of the Earth, and are 
called respectively the North Frigid Zone and the South Fiigid*’ Zone. 

Between the Arctic Circle and the Tropic of Cancer is the North 
Temperate %one, and between the Antarctic Circle an<l the Tropic of 
Capricorn is the South Temperate Zone, which have, as their names 
imply, a more moderate climate 

But the true boundaries of the zones of climate are not the tropic 
and polar circles, which are mere geometrical lines, but isothermal 
lines (§ 51). • * 

^ Gk. zone, a girdlS. ^ Lat. tarri^UB, paichcd. ^ Lat. fnffidttBf oidd. 
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MAPS. 

2S. Since tlio Earth is round there ia only one way of repie- 
sentinj^ it exactly, anil that is by <i model npoii a small scale. 
Such a moilel, called a globe, is of the greatest use in enabling 
us to stuily'the difteieiit geometrical lines supposed *>o be drawn 
upon the Earth's surface, and the true sha]jes, siz^, and relative 
positifjns of the masses of laud and water th.it I’over the Eiirth. 

Put for ordiiiaiy use maps aie more convenient, A map is a 


P 



representation upon a flat surface (>f the geograpliical features of 
the Earth, or of some jwrt of it. Of course the rejiresentation 
ot the surface of a sphere upon a flat piece of paper must be 
more or less inaccurate, and the larger the part of the Eartti’s 
surface represented the gi eater the error Map makers have 
devised various ingenioits methods of pre|3aring maps in wliicb 
the error shall be as small a.s possible. Such methods are called 
projections, because a picture of each point on the globe is pro¬ 
jected or thi^wri forward on a piece of pa])§r lying below it, or 
wrapped round it, so as to prodifce a map on a**surface which is 
flat, or which can be unrolled so as t§ be made flat. 
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In !ll^g. 23, which illustrateH the principle of what is called the 
Stereognraphlc Projection, PQItS represents a section of the globe, 
dRc the paper placed below it. A, (7, D are points on the 
globe. The lines PA, Pi?, P(7, PD arc pioduced to meet the paper 
in the points a, c, d. These points a, ft, r, d are the projections 
of the points A, B, C', I). If C marks the position of Calcutta on 

the globe, then c will mark its position on 
the map. Obviously the map will only be 
quite coirect at the ]^)oint P, where the 
paper touches the globe. The fui ther away 
we go from B on eacll side of it the greater 
the error becomes, because if PA, li D, AB^ 
BG are ecjual, ah is greater tlian Pa, and 
he is greater than aft. That is, equal sur¬ 
faces on the globe are rcpi*eaented by 
unequal surfaces on the map. 

A modified form of this projection is 
generally used for maps of the world in 
hemispheres. The eastern and western 
hemispheres, as represented in atlases, are 
obtained by di^'iding the globe along the 
meridian circle which passes through Ferro 
in the C/ai:ary Islands (long 17" 39' VV.). 
This projection is also sometimes used for 
majis of continents. 

One of the most famous projections is that 
published by Mercator in 1569, which gives 
the whole world m a single map. 11 belongs 
to the class of what are called cylindrical 
projections, because a piece of paper is sup¬ 
posed to be wrapped round the globe in the 
shape of a cylinder, and the different points 
on the globe projected on to it. The paper being unrolled, we have 
a map of the world. As will be seen from Fig. 24, the parallels 
« of latitude become straight lines at ever-increasing distances apart; 
the meridians of longitude become eijuidistant straight lines. 

The nature of Mercator’s map will bo understood frogi the foUow- 
ing explanation. |f #e look at an ordinary geographical globe, we 
shall see that its surface is made up of triangular pieces of paper 
called gores, with their basis on the equator and their vertices 
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at the poles. Suppose we stripped off these gores and pasted them 
side by side on a flat piece of paper, on each side of a lint* dtavin 
to represent the eipator. We should then have a continuous map 
only along the equator, and the gaps between the gores would get 
wider and wider towards the poles. Now, if wc could stretch 
the gores in an cast and west direction until tbii gaps were closed 
up wo should have a continuous maji. Bjit, except close to the 
equator, tlio whole surface would be distorted and made to measure 
far too much fiom east to west. And the fiiithei yroiu the equator 
the greater would be the distortion, with the «re8ii1t that directions 
on such a map would be false I'o correct this the gores must also 
be stretched to a propoitionate amount in a north and south direction. 
We should then have a map in which diicctious would be true for 
all points of the compass, and the shapes of countries ocrrect. But 
areas would be greatly evaggciated, e»pecially towards the poles. 

Such a m.iip is Mcicatui’s Projection It is iiivabiable to 
sailors, because a ship’s course can be laid down on it by simply 
drawing lines from one point of sailing to another. The direc¬ 
tions of these lines give the course on which the vessel is to be 
steered. On the other hand, countries in high latitudes am shown 
much too large, as may be seen by comparing the countries border¬ 
ing the Arctic Ocean on a globe, and in a map on Mercator’s 
Projection w lueli is on the same equatorial scale as the globe. 



The Oonlcal Projection is anotjjer form of ‘projection which is of 
great use. Wo suppose the paper wrapped round the globe in the 
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shape of a cone, so that when unwrapped it gives a fan-shaped map. 
The liift round the globe whore the cone fits it is plainly the line of 
perfect accuracy, for along this line the paper coincides with the 
surface of the globe. Moreover, for some distance on each side of 
this line, the error caused by projection is not great. Hence, when 
the paper is untwisted, we get a map which is very fairly accurate 
for a belt of country o:g cither side of the touching line, and we can 
adjust the size of the cone so that the touching line shall coincide 
with any parall^ of latitude except the cijuator. We are thus able 
to get very good maps of areas that do not extend very far on each 
side of the touching line, and this projection is the one which 
is used for the maps of countries in atlases. The touching line is 
arranged to pass through the middle of the country to be mapped. 
For large countries like Russia or India, and for continents, a 
modified form of this projection is usetl. 

29. Scales. Eveiy geographical globe ia iiiadt* to scale, that 
is, its size is a known fraction of lhat of the earth. Hence it is 


easy to find the distance from one place to another by measuring 
it upon a globe. For instance, suppose the globe is ^ 
of the size of the earth, then one inch on the globe represents 


40,000,0t)0 inches, or 628 miles on the earth. The scale of the 


globe IS then said to be 1 . 4f>,(i0i',000, or 028 miles to the inch. 

As. we have seen, maps of the world or of the hemispheres ate 
necessarily distoftcd. A scale of mile.^ is of little use with such 
maps. For a^map on Mercator’s Projection a scale of miles would 
only give correct results near the equator. 

But maps of smaller areas can be made to scale with near approach 
to accuracy. 8uch is the case with the maps of the dificrent parts of 
India published by iiie Survey of India, and with the maps of the 
English Government Survey. In the English maps of an inch to the 
mile, one inch on the map represents one mile, or 63,360 inches, in 

nature. Hence the map is ^ of the size of the area it repre- 

Ot>|360 

eents. The sheets of the Indian Atlas, published by the Survey of 

India, are on a scale of 1 : 253,440, ^ o, of nature, or four miles 

253,440 

to the inch, since fom: miles contain 253,440 inches. %[ap8 of cott* 
tinents in an ordinary atlas would be on a scale of about 1: 40,0001000^'"% 
The plan of a town, like Calcutta, would be on a scale of about 1; 
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30. Bepresentation of relief or differences of level.* I'ha 
rise and fall of the {around may be shown in ina})s by haokureS) 
or shading in which the lines are made thicker and clo.ser as the 
ground is steeper (Fig. 27), or by contour lines (Fig. 28). 
Differences of level on a large scale may be shown by colouring 
the map differently for different heights above sea-level. 





Contour lines are lines on the map joining points which are at the 
same height above sea-lcvel. Beginning from the coiist or from the 
boundary of a country, the first contour line joiui* points at a cer¬ 
tain height above sea-level. The next contour line joins points 
which are at a certain higher level, and so on. Hcnce^ntour lines 
are nearest together when the ground is steepest, and widest apart 
when the ground is> nearly level. Fn Fig 2S the contour lines 
indicate differences of 2(K) feet of level up to 1000 feet of height; 
above 1000 feet they indicate differences of 500 feet. Such a map 
shows what the result would be if the ciiuiitry represented w^rc 
flooded to heights, successively, of 200, 400, . 1000, 1500, 2000, 

etc., feet, and if the lines show'ing ithe extent of each flood were 
marked on the map. Had the country depicted in the map been 
?®pd®d to,a depth of 8000 feet no land would have been left except 
small island above Octacamund, whose coast line would ho the 
feet concur line. A si 
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Hon Tht CoatoursMow 1000^ hanJmn caJca/ated <&* ZOO^ apoftWifffg tUf 
Coast One at 0 and those aboi^a attntervafs or 500rf 

Past pf SoUTHKSMfTNDiA—(Roliof shown by contooiH), 

Flos. 27, 28. 
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Qukstioits. 

1. If yon had a perfectly round ball of soft clay, what would you 
do in order to make it represent correctly the shape of the Earth ? 
How would you insert a piece of straight iron wire to represent the 
Earth’s axis ? Where would you mark the equator f 

2. I*ow can the rotundity of the Earth be pijpved 
{a) From a ship at sea ^ 

(fc) From the apparent movement of the p In-staj^ 

(c) From the didercnce in the time of sunrise at different places? 
(rf) From the eclipges of the moon ? 

3. What is meant by the Earth’s diameter ’ Where is the Earth’s 
circumference greatest What is €% “ great circle ” ? 

4. What do we mean by the antipodes of a place ? Find from a 

globe the approximate antipodes of Pekin, St. Petersburg, the 
Sandwich Islands. • 

5. What do we mean by the cardinal points? What is the 
simplest way of finding them ? In what direction does a man’s 
shadow point at sunset on the 20th of March ? 

6. How arc angles measured ? What angle is there between the 
directions east and north-oast, south-west and north-west, north- 
north-west and east-north-east ? 

7. How many degrees are there between the two tropics? How 
many degrees is it from the North Pole to the Tropic of Capricorn ’ 

8. How many degrees ore theie between the niciridiau of Creen- 
wicli and the meridian which passes through the antipodes of 
Greenwich ? How many between Calcutta and a plac^ one-quarter 
of the circumference of the globe due east of Calcutta? Why are 
the meridian circles all great eiicics ? 

9. Give to the uenrest degree the latitude of St. Petersburg, 
Rome, Trinidad, Mauritius, and Melbourne (Australia), and the 
longitude of Mecca, Havre, Colombo, the Sandwich Islands, Johan- 
nisbnrg. 

10. The latitude of Calcutta is 22^"* N. ; its longitude, 88^" E. 
Find the latitude and longitude of its antipodes. (Ans. lat. 22^^ S., 
long, W.) 

, 11. The latitude of Genoa is 44^° N., longitude 551^* E. Find 
' lile latitude il^d longitude of its antipodes. 

^ 12 . Cape Town is in lat. 36° 56' €., long. 18° 28t»E.; explain fully 

7'What this means. 
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13. ‘The distance from London to Shanghai by the Suez Canal is 
greats than the distance between the same places by the Canadian- 
Pacific rqnte, although by the latter route nearly twice as many 
degrees of longitude are traversed. How is this ? 

14. If it IS noon in London, what o’clock will it be at St. Peters¬ 
burg (about 30" 15.), and at New Orleans (about 93“ W.) 

15. The result of a^cricket match played by an English eleven at 
Melbourne (Australia) in longitude 145° E., which finished at 6 r.M., 
was known incLoudon early in the same afternoon. Explain this? 

16. When it is noon at Bombay what time is it at Peking * 

17- If it is 6 P.M. at a given place when it^is midnight at Green¬ 
wich, what is the longitude of the place ? 

18. What would bo the result if the Earth’s axis always pointed 
directly towards the sun? 

19. At a place within the Arctic Circle a certain day in April is 
16 hours long. What will be the length of the day at the antipodes 
of the place in the Antarctic Circle ? 

20. Why are winter days so short? 

21. Why are the tropics so called? 

22. When are shadow's shortest at noon in Calcutta ? When are 
they longest? 

23. Describe the apparent course of the sun throughout a mid¬ 
summer day to an observer (a) at Quito, (6) at the North Pole. 

24. At what times of year do.M the sun rise due east and set due west? 

25. In what direction do shadows point at noon in New Zealand 

26. On what docs the difference of temperature at the different 
seasons of tlbe year depend? 

27. Why is land that slopes towards the south more heated by 
the sun’s rays than land which slopes towards the north ? 

28. Account for the greater heating effect of the sun’s rays in low 

latitudes. 

« 

29. Distinguish the five zones of climate. 

30. Explain clearly why a map of a large part of the E)arth’s 
surface cannot be correct. * 

31. What are projections ? Mention some projections in common 
use, and explain how they are obtained 

32. In a map on Mercator’s Projection Greenlam^ appears to 
almost as large i]^ ^uth Americ^,, whereas it is not much more than 
ono-tenth the size. How is this ? 
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33. What 18 the exact meaning of the. statement that a map is, 
drawn to the scale 1 : 1,250,000? How many miles to tl^ inch 
IS this ? 

• 34. Kxjilain why the scale of miles attached to the map of 

a large continent cannot be used for measuring long distances in all 
directions upon that map. • 

35. How is the relief of land indicated in maps ? 

36. Diaw contour lines, 200 vertical feet^apait to represent a. 
hill 800 feet liigh with two peaks, one nsiii'r to lOOO teet, and the 
other to 1200 feet (Scale one inch to the mile. Sase of the hill, 
3 miles by 1^ miles.) 

37 On the scale of two inches to the mile, draw thice miles of 
straight road. 8how by contour lines, 50 vertical feet apart, a 
legular rise of 200 feet in the first mile, a rise of 500 feet in the 
second mile, then half a mile of level, followed by a tall ot 100 feet 
in the last half mile. 


iniYSrCAL GEOGEAPHY. 

The Crust of the Barth. 

31. How the Earth was formed. The Earth behoved to 
have been originally a of glowing ga^, turning round on 
its axis, and revolving round the sun Ages nnist have passed 
before this mass eould have been suthcieiitly condensed by 
cooling to anything at ail like its present state. Hut, eventu¬ 
ally, as we know, it became a globe with a solid crust. 

From the gradual rise of temperature experienced as we go down 
mines, and from the existence of hot springs and volcanoes, we • 
know that the interior of the Earth must still be very hot; but 
what the aoMal present condition of the inte^or is, w'hether liquid 
or solid, we do not know. Wc ase only practica^y acquainted with 
H sttiall portion of the solid outer crust, 
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32 i Bocks. The Earth’s crust is composed of the material 
whic^t we call rock. The original crust of the Earth must have 
been formed by the solidification of the molten matter on the 
surface of the cooling globe, and some of tlie rocks forming the 
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present cnist of the Earth have clearly once been melted by the 
internal heat of the Earth. Such rocks are calleil igneoUB locks. 
Granite, lava, the tra'p rocks which form the greater part of the 
Deccan are examples. 

But from the earliest times the Earth’s crust has been sub- 
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jocted to ince.saant wear and tear 
by water and other natural 
agencies. The original igneous 
rocks were in great [lart broken 
up, reduced to a state of fine 
division, and deposited in this 
condition in salt or fresh water. 
Successive layers of this sedi¬ 
ment produced in time deposits 
of great thickness, which were 
hardened by pressure into rock. 
Rocks formed in this way are 
generally called ^Bedimentaiy 
Fia 80 .« (formed, from .<tedi7nmt)t some¬ 

times aqueous (because formed in water\ sometimes strutifiad 
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(because formed in lay&rs) («, 6, and c, Fig. 29) Sedimeiitary^ocks 
compose the greater part of the present crust 
of the Earth Sand-stone (sand rock) and 
shale (clay rock) are examples. 

The remains oi traces oi pl.uits ami animals 
arc of^en found in scdimcntaiy locks, and are 
called fossils (Fig 30). Chalk and sonn kiflila 
of limestone an* scdimentaiv locks \ihich arc 
almost entirely composed of tlio remains of small 
marine animals. 

In some cases roelfs which were originally 
igneous or sedinientaiy have been alffircti in 
cmmu'tei' by the action of heat or piessure 
Snell altei’ed locks are railed metaiuorphic. 

Slate (altered clay), marble (altered limestone), 
and gneiss (sometimes an .iltered granite) arc 
c.Kamples (Tiieiss is the commonest rock in 
the Ilinialaya, and in Southern India 

33. Irregularities of the Earth's crust. In 

the early periods of its history the Earth’s crust 
was subject to great disturlMinces. As the Earth 
cooled it naturally got smaller, aiul the solid 
outer crust Avas forced to I'oiitract itself into 
smaller space. In doing this it became full of 
folds and wrinkles, like a coat that is too big 
for its wearer. Portions of the crust were thus 
thrust up into mountain ranges, and in other 
parts deep hollows were foTincd which filled 
with water and became oceans. PTeiice we find 
sedimentary rocks, which wo know must have 
been formed under water, thousiiMds of feet 
above sea-level, with their strata tilted, bent, 
and broken in every possible way (Fig. 31) 

We find ignqpus rocks breaking tlirough sedi¬ 
mentary rooks in a wa^*^ that show's that tfie^ 
matter of which they are composed x^as forced 







n 
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up inM. melted coiJ<lition from the interior of the Earth (Fig. 32). 
In fa«.t, rtjcks of all kinds are distributed in the most irregular 
way over the face of the earth. 



Fio 32 --A, B, C, sedimentary locks, I, igneous inek. 

The irregularities of surface do not, liowever, affect the general 
shape of the Earth. The perpendicular distance between the 



Fio. 33 —Tho level beach is new laud funned by slow upheaval Soa*wom 
cavos are to bo seen at Uie foot of the old cliffs. 

C 

greatest height abov^ sea-level nnd the greatest depth below tea* 
level is only about ten miles—one 700th part of the earth’s diameter. 
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In proportion to its size, the Earth’s suicface is less rough tflan the 
skin of an orange. • 

34 Present movements of the Earth’s crust. The general 
features of the Earth’s surface seem now to be Hxed. But vari¬ 
ous foK'es, both internal and external, are eonJ,inually making 
changes in detail. The internal forces, tliough far less active 
than formerly, show themselves in slow uyltieavals or sinkings of- 
portions of the Earth’s crust, and iii eai thf: iakt,« and volcanic 
ernpitions. 

The shores of Sw^'den near Stockholm have risen during the 
present century, and the northern portion of the Baltic Sea is get¬ 
ting shallower. On the other hand, the coast of England is, in 
several places, slowly sinking, as is proved by the lemains of trees 
and buildings which become visible at low tide. Similar instances 
of slow elevation and dcpiession may be found all over the world. 

35. Earthquakes. Eai thqnakes are sudden movements of the 
ground, generally accompanied by loud noises like the rumbling 
of a carriage, or the distant firing of artillery. They may be 
due to the sudden breaking of rock strata in eoiisefiuence of the 
shrinking of the Earth’s crust, oi to explosions caused hy the pene¬ 
tration of sea water into the highlv heated interior of the Earth, 
or to the falling in of hollows in the interior of the Earth. 

Earthquakes are most frequent in Cential America, in Japan and 
the islands of the East Indian Archipelago, and in^the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean Sea. They are often felt over immense 
areas. The famous earthquake at Lislion in 1755, when 60,000 
persons pciishcd in six mniutes, was felt as far as the West Indies. 

36. Volcanoes A volcano is a mountain which emits steam, 
ashes, and other solid matter, and .sometimes molten maUer 
(lava), from an opening near its summit called a crater. Vol¬ 
canoes are almost always found nesr the sea, and one explana¬ 
tion of volcanic eruptions is that water gnubially penetrates the 
Earth’s cru.st until it reaches the highly heated interior. Then, 
owing to it^ sudden conversion into steam, violent explosions 
occur, which find a vqnt throi^h the iiaslagp communicating 
with the crater. 
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The jt'eat majority of active volcanoes are found round the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Geysers are hot springs which have explosive eruptions of water 
and steam at intervals. The eruptions are caused by the conversion 
of water into steam through contact with heated rock deep down in 
the Earth. * 



Kio. 34.—Vesuvius in eniptiou 

37. Action of external forces on the Earth's surface. The 
air,*rain, springs, rivers, frost, the sea are contiinuilly working 
changes in tlic Earth’s surface, and much of what we call 
scenery ” is due to their action. 

Rocks exposed to the air gradually break up and crumble 
away. This is called weathering. Running water, ice in the 
form of glaciers, and the sea are continu|illy weariag away the 
crust of the Earth*. Ithis processus called erosion.^ By weather- 

I Lat., e, ai^y , rodere, to gnaw. 
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iiig and erosion the Earth’s outer covering of rock and soil is 
removed and cairied from higher to lower levels. Thias[)rocesa 
is called denudation.^ 



Fio. 35.—Bfffocb of woathoring on rocks 
Soil is thff result of the complete breaking up of rock. Some 
rocks yield sand onlyj/others Qure clay, ftoij, as understood in 
1 Lat., dmtidare, to nmke quite bare. 
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agriculture, or mould, is a mixture of several mineral constituents: 
sand, tfhalk or limestone, and clay, together with a constituent 
formed by the decomposition or rotting of vegetable and annual 
matter. According to the proportion in w'hich the mineral constitu* 



Fit]. 30 — Formiitidii of solL 


ents are present a soil is sandy, chalky, or clayey. Clayey soils 
resist the passage of water through them. Sandy and chalky soils 
arc porou*! 



Fig. 37.—Sand-duuui)-ridgctt of dry wiud blown inland of! tho shore 

by^tho wind 

38. The work of wind. Air in motion, or wind, is an active 
agent in changing the face of the land in sandy countries where 
vegetation is scanty. It heaps up the sand int^ hills whose 
shape is always fdtelhing. Win(| also bl^ws streams of fine sand 
against rocks, and gradually wears them away. 
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In the great Indian Desert and in the Gobi Desert in Eastern* 
Turkestan, the sandhills or dunes arc several hundred foe* high. 
The low-lying east coast of India is in many places lined with sand 
hills which have been formed by the wind. 

39. The work of rain. Rain loosens the soil whiidi it falls, 
and moves the finer particles from higlier to lower ground. 
The little streams which aie formed on hillsides and on any* 
sloping ground carry the soil towards the *’ivers. 

Every time it rains the muddy water rushing down the gutters 
tells us that moving, water can carry with it finely divided solid 
matter. If we put some of this muddy water in a dish and allow it 
to stand for a time, it will become clear, and the mud will settle at 
the bottom. This finely divided solid matter which flowing water is 
able to carry along with it is called silt, and the quantity it can 
carry and the aWje of the particles it is able to move depend upon 
the speed at which it fiuw's. 

Rain also soaks into the ground and dissolves some of the 
substances contained in the soil. It finds its way through 
cracks and crevices in the stiata of rock, and reappears on the 
surface of the ground at a lower level in the form of springs. 

Rain-water is able to dissolve certain kinds of roik, especially 
limestone, and by doing so it forms large underground hollows, 
called caves, w'hich are common in many limesfione districts. 

40. The work of rivers. Rivers sliow us on ^ large scale 
what moving water can do to bring about clianges of the Earth’s 
surface. They cut their own channels, and carve out the valleys 
through which they flow, and the immense quantity of material 
thus removed is, under favourable circumstances, deposited to 
form fertile plains. Tho plain of the Po in Northern Italy ^as 
formed by material washed down from the Alps, just as the 
plains of Northern India were forihed by material washed down 
from the Himalaya. Such plains are called alluvial^ plains 
because they have been formed from material carried by water. 
Alluvial plains may b^ seen on a smaller^ scale in most river 

• • » 

1 Washed down.” Lat., to; luere^ to wash. 
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valleys? They are the strips of flat land bordering the river, 
and ha^e been formed by the deposition of silt from the water 



Fm. 38.—River orobion View of ravineA cut by eh earns out of a tublo-luiid. 



ofeilver eroaion. 
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of the river when it has overflowed its hanks in ttme of. 
flood.' 9 

The actual work of erosion now going on iii formed river 
valleys is very slow The river js confined by the walls of its 
valley, and even if there is a flood-plain at th^ bottom, it is of 
limited extent. 

But when a river flows over wide alluvikl plaims we may sec- 
orosion and tlie re-niaking of land going on actively. Such a 
river is generally laden with .silt, and, a.s one would expect, its 
fall IS gentle, and its course very winding. It eats away rapidly 
the soft soil of its banks, and, by so doing, often deepens its 
bends'funtil tliey meet (Fig. 39). In this way it changes its 
course, leaving its old channel marked by the criscent-shaped 
sheets of waterthat al'c so common in the basins of the 
Ganges and Mississippi. * 

Silt-laden rivers deprtsit silt in their bods when the current is no 
longer strong enough to carry the whole of it in suspension, and thus 
gradually raise them above the level of the neighbouring country. 
Embankments are then made to coniine the river tu its channel, but 
the embankment may burst in time of flood, and the river then 
sweeps across country, and makes for itself a new course. The 
Hoang-ho in China thus hurst its banks in 1851, and now flows into 
Gulf of Pe-chi-li, instead of into the Yellow Sea as ^ did for centuries 
previously. 

When a river enters the sea its flow comes to an*end, and the 
silt it carries tends to settle and accumulate at the bottom, 
building up new land. Land is often formed rapidly^ at the 
mouths of silt-carrying rivers, especially if they flow into a tide* 
less sea, in which case the deposits are not disturbed by tide5 or 
swept away by currt'nts, 

A trace of new land formed at«the mouth of a river by the 
deposition of silt is called a delta^ At iiist it is a mere swamp 
barely above sea-level, over which the water of the, river is * 

' Hence alliif ial plains are also called flood-plams^ s Called jkils in India. 

* So called from the rosdhiblance <9C the Nile delta# the one best known 
to the ancient Greeks, to the letter delta^ A, of the Greek alphabet. 
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carried by a number of channels called distributaries. Since 
most the silt is deposited in these distributaries they raise 
themselves above the rest of the delta. When the river is in 
flood they overflow; the delta goes under water, and its level is 
raised by the general ileposition of silt. Hence the delta is 
gradually raised in level by successive deposits of silt until it 
becomes permanent fand. The river then once more carries its 
silt to the sei^ and, if the conditions are still favourable, con¬ 
tinues the process of making new land. Under these circum¬ 
stances the delta advances seaward. • 



Fio. 40. 'Dt'lta of the MiHsisfllppi 


The deltas of the Mississipiji, the Po, and the Danube are formed 
in nearly tideless seas, and are growing rapidly. The Ganges delta, 
which now faces a sea with strong tides and currents, is growing 
very slowly. But many rivers form no delta at all, though, as a 
rule, they deposit o^osite their mouths, where the turrent has its 
last struggle withuthe tides, a suflicient quantity of sediment to form 
a bar, which is often a scrioi^ hindrance to navigation. 
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41. The work of frost. — Ero.st la an active a^^eiit in weather¬ 
ing rockf It duingea the water in llie crevicea into ice, ainl, as 
ice takes up more room tlian water, the crevices aie eiitarged 
and tlie rock is gradually broken U]). 

At high altitudes the moisture of the atmosphere is condensed 
by the gieat cold to snow. The snow fieMs \v4iich clothe tlie 
sides (if high mountains above the snow^jimo are C(*ntmually 
added to by fresh falls, so that the lower l.iyeis are under great 



1(1 41 ^\M('w of a tfl.uacr, with its linos of rubbish (iiior,Hinc8) and tlu 

nvcr wliicFi o«»c.apcs from its oml loo-wom hummock of lock .iml 
tniiisportod stuitcs are shown in the forc'ffroviml 


pressure, and are clianged to ice, forming glaciers. A glacier is 
really a river of ice, and moves, tliough very slowly, dowiiwauls. 
In so doing, it acts as a very powerful instrument of erosion, 
scooping out groat hollows in the diouiitaiii sides, and grinding 
down rocks to iMJiilders, pebbles, and mud. The result of this 
work is seen in the heaps of rock waste aceiimnlated at the 
lower end of^he glacier, where, owing to thg warmth of the air, 

the ice turns into wate^ and flows away laden ^itli silt, 

i.G. u 
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The longest glacier in the world is the gieat Baltoro glotner, which 
flows down the Karakoram Mountains, in the north-west of India. 
It is aOout thirty-six miles long. 

Ill high latitudes glaciers may flow to the sea. The huge masses 
of ice which are then set free by the bi caking up of the glacier to 
float about the ocean arc called Icebergs. They sometimes tower 
hundreds of feet above the water, and yet, since ice is only a 
little lighter than wa^'^r, the portion above water is only about one* 
ninth of the whole iceberg. 



Fici. 42 —iiianno erosion. Sea-cliffs ^rorn away by the waves, 
and the isolated fragments left 


42. The work of the sea. The sea attacks the cliffs along 
the coast, and looseiia and dislodges the rocks By the ceast‘les.s 
action of the waves the fragments are ground down to pebbles 
and sand, and these, by means of the wind and tides, are 
distributed over the bottom of tlie .sea near the land. 

Although these lan<l-destroying processes would in time, if 
unchecked, clear away all /lills, and carry all the land of the 
Earth into tlie sea, it must he remembered that no matter is 
actually destroyed. The material which has been carried out to 
sea for thousands ^f years by all the rivers whidi flow into it 
has been deposited there, and may in coiirse of time be upheaved 
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as sedimentary rock, and form part of the land surfacetof tlie 
world once more. Hut the general tendency of these pijpcesaes 
18 to reduce the surface of the Earth to a uniform level. 

The Atmosphere. * 

4o. The atmosphere is tlie envelope o4air which covens the 
surface of the Earth. It extends to ahciight of at l«*ast 50 miles‘ 
and probably considerably higlier, but it tan not* .support life at 
a height of more than about Gve miles from tlu’ snifate of the 
ground. * 



Fio. 4S. 


44. Winds. Currents in the atmosphere ai’e called winds. 
They are caused by the lieating of the Earth’s surface by the 
rays of the sun. The air touching the heated surface is raised 
in temperature, and in consequence expands, becomes lighter, 
and ascends. Cooler air flows in to take its place, and this air 
current is a wind. * ' * 
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45. Permanent winds. Some winds blow regularly and 
steadily in one direction all the year round. The trade winds, ^ 
which blow towjuds the equator over a belt of about tliirty 
degrees of latitude on each side of it, are permanent winds. I'hey 
aie caused by the intense, heating of the equatoiial regions, 
whicli produces upward currents of air. To replace the air thus 
removed currents of air flow fiorn the regions north and south 
of the equator, w'hieh are oonverteil by the rotation of the Eai tli 
into north-east trade-winds north of the equator, and into 
south-east trade-winds south of the equator. 

Strong permanent westerly winds blow from 40" to GO® south 
latitude. They are known os the roaring forties,” la cause ships 
sailing south generally fall in with them about lat. 40° S. They 
give favourable winds over about 300 degrees of longitude to ships 
going la New Zealand by the (.!ape of Good Hope and retuiiiiiig by 
Cape Horn. 

40. Monsoons. These are periodic winds, that i.s, winds 
which blow' in one direction at one period of the year, aii<l 
in another direction at another perioil of the year. I’hey are 
caused by the intense heating of large areas of land during the 
hot months of the year, ami the rapid cooling of the same areas 
during the colder mouths of the year. During the hot months 
winds blow froAi the ocean towards the land ; in the told 
months from the land towards the ocean. 

The hot-weather monsoon in the northern part of the Indian 
Ocean, and in the China Sea, blows from the south-west, and bi ings 
with it heavy rain. The cold-weathcr monsoon blows from the 
north-east, and, as it comes from the land, is a dry wind. I'lio 
monsoons are also well marked in northern and north-westeni 
Australia, but the seasons, etc , in the southern hemisphere .arc the 
revelse of ours. The hot-wearier monsoon blows there during our 
cold weather, and the lain-bringing W'ind from the Indian Ocean is 
in Australia a north-west wind, while the south-east wind of the 
cold months is a dry wind. 

a 

*So called bccausq^of the steady m wlmh they blow in the same 
direction, ‘trade’ having oncohad the inenning ‘track’ or ‘course.’ 
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47. liand and Sea Breezes. Currente cf air on a smaller 6t;ale are 
often produced locally, especially along the sca-shorc. During the 
day the land gets more heated than the sea; the air over the land 
rises, and a cool wind blows in from the sea to take its place. At 
night the land cools more quickly than the sea, and a current 
of air moves fi'om the land to take the place of th^ lighter air over 
the wannei eoa. 
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4B. Storms. Air in violent motion, generally accompanied 
by lain, and soinetinies by thunder and lightning, is a storm. 
Storms may be quite local; on the (dlier band, they may travel 
for thousands of miles and affect great areas. 

Cyclones. Tro])ical regions are subject to excessively violent 
and ilaiigerous storms called cyclones in tlie Indian Ocean, 
typhoons in tlie China Seas, and hurricanes in the West Indies. 
They are winds blowing in a spiral direction around a calm 
centre. They are most violent near their place ef ongin, and 
while the area they affeet i.s com|>aratively small. As they 
advance they cover a greater area an<l lesson in violence. 

Cyclones are common m the Indian Ocean and in the China Sea 
during the S W monsoon They are most violent at the hcgmiiing 
and at the end of the monsoon. * 

In the North Atlantic Ocean cyclones are usually formed in the 
West Indies. They often cross the Atlantic and strike with more or 
less violence on the westci'n shores of Europe. The South Pacific 
Ocean is also subject to cyclones. 

Cyclones |ften give rise to what is called a storm-wave, which 
sweeps over the low-l;^ing coast lands and lAands in its path, with 
disastrous consequences to life and property. * 
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49. Bain and Snow. The water of the ocean and of lakes 
and risers is always evaporating, that is, changing into vapour, 
which mingles with the air. When sufficiently cooled the water- 
vapour is partially condensed, and then becomes visible as mist 
or cloud, or it may be entirely condensed and fall as rain. Jf 
the temperature is below freezing point (3:2“ F ) the condensed 
water-vapour will fal4 as snow. 

Rain falls very heavily in the e([uatorial regions, where the 
excessive heat'pr<Mhices great evaporation fiorn the ocean; 
and also on the wiiwUvard sides of many mountains, on account 
of moisture-laden air being cooled by its expansion as it is 
forced upwaids 

Rainfall is reckoned as the number of inches deep the rain¬ 
water would he on the ground if it did not How awriy or evapor¬ 
ate. Ii» England, on a ver\ wet day, two inches of ram may fall; 
In India, on a wet day in the rainy season, at least double tins 
amount would fall. 

The average annual rainfall varies very greatly in dilFerent 
{larts of the woild. In tropical countries, over which moist 
ocean winds blow, it often c\ceed.s 100 inches along the coast 
and in mountain districts. 

The wettest place in the worlu is Che»’rapunji m the Khasi Hills 
in Assam, where ^upwards of 500 inches of rain fall in the year. 
The average yearly rainfall in London is ‘23j^ inches ; in (Calcutta 63^ 
inches ; in Singapore 03 inches ; in Melbourne 26^ inches. 

Some parts of the world receive little or no rain. Such places are 
either (I) cut off from water-bearing winds by ranges of mountains, 
or (2) are so fai inland that the prevailing winds, when they reach 
them, have already been deprived of their water, or (3) are so situ¬ 
ated that the water-bearing winds blow from cool regions to wanner 
regions, m which case no condensation of water-vapour can take 
place. * 

Egypt and the Sahara Desert in Africa, parts of Arabia and 
Persia, the Gobi Desert in Asia, and the west coast of Peru in South 
America are rainless tracts. The rainlossness of Egypt^^for example, 
is due to the fact that all winds, excefit th^ north and north-west 
winds blow over v^t and tracts.' The winds from the north and 
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north-we&t blow over the Mediterranean, "but this is a comparatively 
narrow sea, and the winds from it are blowing from colder to farmer 
regions. 

50. Climate. The temperature, the prevailing w'inds, the dry- 
neHS or moisture of the air and tlu‘ soil, are the#.*onditions upon 
whn h the climate of a place depends. We^may, therefore, defiiie 
climate as the state of a place with regard to weather throughout 
the year. ^ 

The most important element in cliniute is teroiierature, or 
the state of a place #vith regard to heat and cold. This varies 
with latitude 2f>). Other things being the same, the higher 
the latitude the lower the tempeiatiire That is, temperature 
decreases from the equator towards the poles. 

Temperature also varies with ele\atif>u. The temperature 
of the air falls about one degree Fahrenheit for each 500 feet 
of ascent above seta level By asi'ciiding a sufficiently high 
mmiiitain in the tropics we may experience the climate of every 
latitude, from a tropical climate at its base to an arctic climate 
above the snow-line Quito on the equator, but at an elevation 
of over 90i)0 feet, enjoys a temjierate climate, as do the hill 
stations of India, at an average elev’^ation of 6000 feet. 

The height of the snow-line, that is, the elevation above which a 
mountain is always covered with snow, varies, of course, with the 
latitude in which the mountain is situated. At or ncftir the equator 
it IS about 16,000 feet; in Europe, in the Alps, it is between 8000 
and 9000 feet; at the North Cape, in Norway, lat. 71° N., about 
2000 feet. Often, too, the suow-liiie is at a different height on the 
two sides of the same nuige of mountains, owing to diilerences in 
the state of the atrnosplicre. On the south side of the Himalaya, 
which intercepts the moist winds from the, Indian Ocean, the snow¬ 
line IS about 15,000 feet; on the no^th side, wheie the air is dry, a 
much greater degree of cold is required to condense to snow the 
scanty moisture of the atmosphere, and the snow-line is about 
18.000 feet (Fig. 63). 

Other causes affecting temperature arc 4I) f^he nature of the 
prevalent winds; (2) distance fpom the sea or either large body of 
water, places near the sea being iieiljiiier so hot nor so cold as places 
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inland^S) the neighbourhood of moiintaiius, -which force the winds 
to ristit whereby their moisture is condensed; (4) rain, winch 
moistens the air, aiul at the same time cools it; (fl) the nature of the 
soil, a sandy soil being rapidly heated during the day, ami cooling 
rapidly at night, while a wet marshy soil is both heated and eooleil 
more slowly ; (C]Pocean currents that are warmer or colder than the 
main body of water through which they flow ; (7) vegetation, w'hich 
uses up some of the heat of the soil in its growth, and, as forest, 
promotes moisture. 

51. Isothermatl linos. If we note tlio toinporature of tlie 
air every hour during the day, add these tenijieratures tf*getbcr, 



and ^livide the aimi by 24, we shall get the average or mean 
tern pet uture for the day. If we add together the mean daily 
temperatures for the wliole y^ar, and'divide tlie result by 365, 
we shall get the mean annual temperature. This is done 
regularly in many places all over the world, and lines drawn on 
a map through all places having the same mean aiiiuial tetnpera- 
ture are called isoth^raial lines, or isotherms, that is, lines of 
equal temperature. 
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Wc flaw how tlio |>}i,ra1Ma of latitude were used to divide the ’ 
world into /.ones of cHiiiate, hut it is clear that a much more 
accurate division a< cordinj^ to climate can he made hy isothermal 
lines. If we look at a ma]> of the world on which the isother¬ 
mal lines for the year aie maiked, we shall sA‘ that theie is 
an iiiej?ulaily .shaped tract of liii^h tempenature whidi extends 
for .some ilistanee on hoth sides of the equator. 'Diis is the 
true ton id zone and the isotheim of 77 d '^n*e^ may he taken 
a.s its hoiiiulary All [il.nes iit'^ide this hound.iry lia\e a mean 
annual tempeiatuie rtf 77" or more, 

'File isotherm of 77" well illustrates the modifying influence of 
large masses of water. Tin* zone of high tempeiature >vhich it 
encloses is narrom'st in the Pacilie Ocean, and widest ni the interior 
of Africa. Moreover, the greater part of this true torrid jpoiie i.s 
north of the equator It only readies the Tropic of Capricorn in 
South America and South Africa, whereas it extends to the Tropic 
of (.’ancer in Mexico, find acro.ss most of Africa, and in Iiidi.i goes 
north of it. The reaMUi i.s that m the !Nor thorn Hemisphere thcr*^ is 
more hind than water ; m the Southern Heinlsphcie there is mure 
water than land 

The hoiindiiries of the north and south tenqierate zones 
towards the jioles are propmly the northern and southein 
isotheims of 3:2", tlie lines joining jihiees in the iioithern .iiul 
southern heniisphoies x\hose inean animal tenipeimtiirc is the 
freezing point of water The regions on the polai ‘'ide of these 
lines have a iiu'an annual teinpei’iitme licloM the freezing point 
of xvater, and are the real frigid zones. 

These isotherms also illustrate the moderating iiifluenee of the sea 
upon climate. In the Southern Heniispheic the isotherm of 3‘2" is 
not far enough noith to cross any of the continents. In the con¬ 
tinents of tJio Not them Hemisphere il comes well helow the Arctic 
Circle, but m the sea between Iceland and Norway it does not even 
reach it. Hence the shores of Norway arc never ice-bound. 

62. Kindsclimate. It is hot eiiougli»to know the mean 
annual temperature of a plaeeintirder to iindei^tand its climate. 
One place may have very hot summers and very cold xviiiters, 
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and j^t have the same mean annual temperature as another 
place where the summers are not hot and the winters are not 
cold. In order to understand the climate of a place, we must 
know amou" other things its ran^^e of temperature : the differ¬ 
ence between \he mean highest temperature and the mean 
lowest temperature. • 



Fin. 46. 


At Calcutta, for example, the mean maximum or highest tempera¬ 
ture is 102“; the mean minimum or lowest temiteratnrc is 48“. 
The range of temperature at Calcutta is, therefore, .'54“. As we go 
infaiid up the Ganges basin the range of temperature increases 
rapidly. At Patna it is 68“; at Allahabad, 76“. Yet all these places 
have the same mean annual temperature os (.alcntta. On the other 
hand, Moulmein, close to the sea on the Burmese coast, has a range 
of only 41". 

When the rang# of temperature is great a cllfnatc is called 
extreme. As shch climates arts gencrafly' found away from the 
sea in the interior of coiitiifents, they are also called continental- 
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On the other hand, climates where the range nf temperatilre is 
moderate are usually found near the sea, and arc theiefore sailed 
marine or insular. 

The two maps showing the isotherms of 32** and 77“ in January 
and in July, illustrate range of teinperatuie They Sell us in what 
parts of the world the tcmiierature never falls below 77", and where 
the range of temperature is extreme. 'Llie most extreme climate in 
the world is in Eastern Sibeiia, near the Arctic ('llre!c, where the 
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IiioaierinSof77''&3Z**forJtlly , 

FlO. 47. 

range is over 1(X)“. In India, places near the north-west frontier 
have an cxtierne climate. Quetta, for example, on the borders of 
Afghanistan, has a range of K4°. 

On ’ the other hand, some of the islaiids of the Pacific have a 
typically insular or oceanic climate. The temperature varies very 
little throughout the year. * 

Colombo, in Ceylon, has a range of only 25®. I*ort Blair, in the 
Andaman Islands, has a range of 2fi“. 

As a rule, eiuable climates—those of moderate range of tempera¬ 
ture—are the most favouj^ble to health. The (Aiinate of the British 
Isles, and, indeed, that of the western and southern shores of 
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Eui'O^ generally, is of this kind, and is in striking contrast with 
the cliiiiate countries in the same latitude on the other side of 
the Atlantic, and on the continent of Asia, as the following table 
shows: 





Moan 

Mean 



• 

aTiiiiial 

tompcr.iturc, tuiniienituic, ll<angi 


rempor.itiiic 

Jiiiiii iry 

.Inly 


Ini 1 

rWinniiKjg (Canada), 

32“ 

-5“ 

66" 

71" 

iftv J 

M /vO |k 7* ] 

London, - 

50“ 

.39“ 

63“ 

24“ 

50 N. 1 

llrkutsk (Siberia), - 

31“ 

-6“ 

65“ 

71“ 

lat. j 

[Halifax (Nova Scotia), 

, 42“ 


63“ 

41“ 

44" N.i 

1 Genoa (Italy), 

«0“ 


75" 

30“ 

1 i- i 

'New York, 

51“ 

30“ 

73“ 

43" 

lat. 1 

A VT 1 

Lisbon, - 

60“ 

50' 

71“ 

21“ 

40 N. 1 

.Peking, - 

53“ 

23“ 

79" 

56“ 


The Ocean. 

53. Extent. Depth. We .m;iw (J^ 33) that the surface ot 
the Earth was not smooth, but broken uji by lulge-^ and 
hollows, an<l tliat the greater hollows were 111 led with water, 
forming the Ocean Nearly thrto-fouiths of the Earth's snrfacf' 
is ocean, and we use its surfpcv, mean sea-level as it is called, as 
our starting-po#nt in reckoning the heights and dejiths of the 
globe. The greatest depth of the ocean that has been measuied 
is 31,000 feet, which is about :2000 feet more than tlie lieight of 
the highest mountain in the world. The aveiage depth of the 
ocean is 12,000 feet, while the average height of the land is only 
about 2000 feet. 

^4. Its saltness. The water of the ocean is salt, and 
prolmbly always has been salt. Further, every river that flows 
into it brings substances in^solution which have been dissolved 
from rocks and soil. This dissolved matter, of wliich three- 
fourths is common salt, remains in the ocean. Owing to its 
saltness sea water is heavier than fresh water. JChe water of 
the ocean is contifcually being remove^^l by evaporation ; the 
water vapour that is condensed over the land and falls ther^ 
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as rain and snow, comes back again to the ocean with a fresh 
supply of dissolved matter. Jleiiee the saltness of the ocean 
tends to increase, and, were it not for the consumption of salt 
by plants and animals that live in the ocean, and other counter¬ 
acting agencies, would increase. 

Inland seas in hot climates, where there is great evaporation, are 
sailer than the gentiral body of ocean water, especially if, like 
the Red Sea, no rivers flow into them. Even if rivets do flow into 
them, the freiAi water thus brought may not make up for the loss 
by evaporation. This is the case with the Mediterranean Sea, 
whieh is accordingly salter than the ocean* In colder latitudes, 
where there is less evaporation, inland seas whieh leeeivc the water 
of large rivers, like the Baltic Sea and the lUack Sea, arc fresher 
than the ocean. 

55. Temperature. The temperature of the water on the 
surface of the ocean varies with latitude, and also, except near 
the equator, with the season of the year 

Near the equator and in the Indian Seas the average tempera¬ 
ture is about 80°. Towards the poles the tempeiature decreases 
steadily. The temperature of the sea around the Britisli Isles is 
always below 50“ in winter; in summer in some parts it reaches 60". 

56. Colour. The colour of pure ocean watiT is deep Vdue. 
Near land, wh|‘re it contains finely divided scdid matter (silt) 
which has been brought down by rivers, or washed from the 
coast, it is*generally green. GIF the mouths of great silt-laden 
rivers like the Amazon, the sea lias a layer of mudily fresh 
water floating upon it several hundred miles fiom land. 

57. Waves. The surface of the ocean is seldom quite smooth. 
The wind heaps up the water into waves, in which the particles 
of water liave an up-and-down movement but no onward motion. 
This wave motion is transmitted over the water just like the 
ripples which are formed when we tlirow a stone into a pond. 
In fact waves are big ripples. 

After a storm the sea is disturbed by long waves a4 a considerable 
distance from the pfb.ee where the storm qccurred. SSuch a disturb* 
ance of the sea is called a swell. When these long waves approijcfli 
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the shore the friction of the sea-bottom retards the water in contact 
with it. 'riie iippor part tlien curia over, Aiid breaks in a nfkss of 
foam or surf. Such breaking waves are well known on tl*e cast 
coast of India, and arc called breakers. Specially made boats 
(masuluh boats) are icquiiod to navitratc them safely. 

r>8. The Tides 'Hie moon, like the sun, attr|iets the Earth 
and cvei> thing upon it. This attraction of the moon causes 
the fluid water of the ocean to heap up into a wave, and as the 


lx>w Titit 



Ttnc 


Spring-Tides 


Hium TidC 



MEAP-TtDE9 


— bpnng and lUMp tided 

Earth rotates fioiji w'est to east the wave travels from east to 
west, following the moon. Two such wave.s are formed at the 
same time, one as above described on the side of the Earth iraxt 
the moon, the other on the opposite side of the Earth, where the 
solid earth is pulled away from tlie^eean above it. These waves 
are called tidal waves. They are highest when the sun and moon 
are in a line and pidl together. We then have what are ealled 
spring tidoEff Tliey arc lowest when the sun and moon are at 
right angles; we then have neap tides. # • 
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A tidal wave, however, lias ^mly room to form pioperly in the 
great*oceans, OMjiecially the South Paeifie In smaller ImhIu'S <>t 
watei^ like the Mediterranean Sea, thert! is very little thle; in 
the Baltic and Black Seas it is scarcely noticeable. 

The regularity of the progress of the tidal wave is much interfered 
with by the lanA masses of tho globe ; but the interval between the 
times of its arrival at the same place is always the same, namely, 
about 12 hours and 25 minutes. 'I’here are, therefore, at a given 
place, two tide% in 24 hours and .50 minutes, so that if it is high tide 
at noon one day, it will be high tide next <lay at 12 50, and so on. 
Hence the time of high tide is always changii^g. » 

The height of the tidal wave in the open sea is about three 
feet. Ships do not notice it. But when it tu'ars the land and 
fuices its way into channels of the sea, bays, and river estuaries, 
it cau^s great changes in the level of the water. 

During about six hours tliore is a gradual rise up to Mgll 
water. This is (silled the flood tide. Then t]i«*r<‘ is a gradual 
fall for about six hours to low water. This is called tho ebb tide 

The highest tides known are in tho Bay of Fmuly in No\a Scotia. 
The hay is long .and narrow, with a mouth wiileuing towards the 
Atlantic, and the tide rises upwards of fJO feet 

Round India the height to .vhich the tide rises varies with the 
configuration of the (.oast Where it is regular and fronts the Indian 
Ocean, as on the IMalabar and Carnatic coasts, the rise is only from 
two to four feet But when tho laud draws in towards the he.ad of 
the Bay of Bengal the tide rises much higher. At False Point it 
rises 7 feet, at Calcutta about 11 feet, at (yhittagong about 13 feet, 
and at Rangoon 16 feet. On the west coast, at Bombay, the tide 
rises about 13 feet; in the Gulf of Cambay it rises more than 30 feet. 

• 

At the mouths of rivers the advancing tide is sometimes 
80 obstriutt'd by the rajii^ narrowing and Hhallowing of the 
cliannel that a wall of water is formed which rushes up the 
1 iver. This is called a bore. 

Bores occur at sprj^ng tides in the Hugli, tho Sever^, the Amaaon, 
and many other levers. « • 
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The tides cause actual currents to flow in and out of hi^bours 
•with nar row entrances. Such currents are often of use ^ navi-* 
p^atioii by preventing the formation of bars (Jj 40). 

59. Ocean Currents. There are currents in the ocean just as 
there are in the atmosphere : currents of cold water which flow 
from tlie poIe.s towards the equator, and cuirentS of warm water 
which flow from the equator towards the poles. They are 



Fiq 50 —(>ulf stream. 


chiefly caused hy the permanent winds blowing on each^side 
of the equator, but the high temperature of the water in the 
ti-opics may have something to do with their production. 

The Gulf Stream. This is tlie best known of the ocean 
currents, and one of the most important in its eflects. It flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean from the Gulf of Mexico as a very 
warm current, and is drifted to the north-qa^t hy the prevailing 
atmospheric circiilatidh. The Gulf Stream ceases to exist as a 
1 . 0 . 
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weU-4efined current soon after leaving the shores of North 
America, and only a broad, shallow, north-eastward drift of 
comparatively warm water, kept up by the prevailing south¬ 
westerly winds, approaches the shores of Europe. This drift 
has little or no effect upon the climate of North-Western 
Europe. The • south-westerly winds themselves, which blow 
from warmer latitudes over water that is comparatively warm, 
and are laden with the moisture that they have taken up on 
their way, are the main cause*of the mild climate of the British 
Isles and Western Europe. 

a 

The Kuro 81wo. This is <in ocesn current in the PuKsific corre¬ 
sponding with the (julf Stream in the Atlantic. Jt flows past 
the eastern shores of Japan, being called Kuro 81 wo or BUck 
Stream from the deep colour of its water. It then moves across 
the Pacific Ocean towards the shores of North Ameiica. Tlie 
winds which produce the current greatly moderate the climate 
of Japan and British North America. Vancouver Island is free 
from ice in winter, whereas the River St. L'lwrence in the same 
latitude on the east of America is ice-bound for live months in 
the year. 


Questions. 

1. Why do we think that the interior of the Earth is still in a 
highly heated coiidition ? 

2 . How was the crust of the Earth originally formed ? What are 
igneous rocks? Give examples. Distinguish between sedimentary 
and metamorphic rocks. What are fossils? 

84 Why is the Earth’s surface uneven ? If the irregularities of the 
Earth’s surface were represented in proper proportion on a globe 22 
inches in diameter, how high would Mount Chnmalari, 24,000 feet, 
tippear ? (Earth’s diameter—7900 miles.) 

4. What oauses the slow upheavals and depressions of the Earth’s 
surface which are going on in different parts of the world ? 

5. To what causes may earthquakes be due ? 

6 . What reason has been given for the fact that volcanoes are 
generally found near the sea? What is the differen;e between a 
geyser and a volcano *1 
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7. Define erosion, feathering, denvdaUion. Which of these •forces 
is most acLive in the plains of Bengal ? How is soil formed ? ^ 

8 . What are dunes ^ In what sort of couhtry are they found? 

9. How does rain cause denudation? How are caves formed? 
What are springs ? 

10. What are alluvial plains ? Why are rivers fldwing over them 
usually winding^ How does this tend to byng about ehanges of 
course? Under what circumstances does a river bed come to be 
higher than the country on both sides of it ? How are deltas formed ? 
What conditions are favourable to their growtn? * 

11 . What is a glacier ? What work does it do ? 

12. Mention the c/iief agents in the destruction of the Earth’s 
surface. What processes compensate to some extent for this de¬ 
struction ? 

13. What is the atmosphere ? 

14. How are winds caused ? 

15. Explain the trade-winds ? What is their direction ^n the 
Southern Hemisphere, and why ? 

16. What are the monsoons ^ Why does the north-west monsoon in 
Australia bring rain ? At what time of year does it blow ? Explain 
the south-west monsoon of India and China. 

17. Explain land and sea breezes. Where are they generally 
found ’ 

18. What is a cyclone ? What are storm-waves ? 

19. What is the cause of rain ? What is meai^t by saying that 

the rainfall of a place is 28 inches ? Explain how it is that some 
parts of the world are practically rainless. • 

20 . What is meant by climate ? Upon what does it chiefly de¬ 
pend ? Why is the snow-lino higher on the northern side of the 
Himalaya than on the southern side ? How is the climate of a place 
affected by (1) the neighbourhood of mountains, (2) the nature of the 
soil, (3) the presence of forest? The height of Darjeeling being ^900 
feet, how many degrees should its temperature be below that of the 
plains ? 

21 . What are isothermal linos ? B!ow do they illustrate the effect 
of the sea upon temperature ? 

SS. What is an extrefbe climate? Under what circumstances 
should we exf ect to find a climate moderate and equable ? Which 
of the following places has the moQt equable olilaa|e: Genoa, Lisbon, 
London? 
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23. * What is mean sea'level ? lYhat is tfie greatest depth of 
oceair ? How does this compare with the height of the highest land ? 

24. Why is the water of the ocean salt? Why are some s^aa 
salter than others ? 

25. On what does the surface temperature of ocean water depend? 

26. What deferences of colour in ocean water are found? Explain 

them. ^ 

27. What is a wave? How is surf produced? 

28. What is, the cause of tht tides ? Why are they nearly an hour 
later every day at the same place ? Why docs the tide rise higher 
at Bombay than at Colombo ? What is a bop ? 

29. How are ocean currents produced’ l)escribc tlie cause.s of 
the Gulf Stream, and state whether the Stream has any effect on the 
climate of the United Kingdom. What is the Kuio Siwo? 

The Distribution and General Features of 
Land and Water. 

60. If we look at a globe and observe bow land and water are 
distributed over the surface of the Earth, we notice the following 
points: 

(i.) There is much more water than land. 

Nearly three-quarters of the surface of the Earth is water. The 
total area of the Earth’s surface is 198 millions of square miles : 146 
millions of i|quare miles are water, and 52 millions of square miles 
are land. 

(ii.) Most of the land is in the Northern Hemisphere. 

There is nearly three times as much land in the Northern Hemi¬ 
sphere as there is in the Southern Hemisphere. London is very 
nearly in the middle of this great land-mass. New Zealand is in 
the middle of the great water hemisphere. 

(iil) The land breaks up jnto peninsulas pointing south. 

South America and Africa taper towards the south, and in both 
Europe and Asia the peninsulas stretch southwards. Italy, Scandi¬ 
navia, India, Indo-China, Korea, Kamchatka are oxi^ples. 

(iv.) The world has two great land-m^ses, one to the east and 
one to the west"^ 
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Europe, Asia, and Africa really form a whole, to which Australia 
is attached by a chain of islands. North and South Americ^ form 
an entirely separate mass of land. 

(v) The general direction of the eastern land-mass is acr<^8 
the world" east and west, while tlie general direction of the 
western land-mass is up and down—north and sdlith. 



Fiu. 51,—Land and water hemispheres. 


61 The Continents. The great divisions of land are called 
contiiunits. Europe, Asia, and Africa, which have hecn 
longest known to civilized mankind, form what is called the Old 
World, which extends through about 200 degrees of longitude- 
more than half-way rouiul the world. Europe and Asia to¬ 
gether really form a single division of land, whteh is called 
Eurasia. It is merely custom which makes them two separate 
continents. North and South America, discovered about four 
hundred years ago, are the New World, which stretches over 
about 140 degrees of latitude. Australia, New Zealand, New 
Clniiiea, and the islands of the Malay Archipelago lying between 
it and Asia, together with tlie island arclnp«‘lagoes of the Pacific 
Ocean, form the great ocean continent of Australasia.^ 

1 Austral, south; and Asia. The name suggests the geographical 
position of thiSlcontinent, and the name of its principal country. 
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IFae 

Continents. 

Xim 111 
Millions of 
Squat e 
Miles. 

Average 
Height 
in Feet. 

Highest Point in Feet. 

Asia, - • 

i> 16-4 

3000 

Mount Everest; 29,000 feet. 

Euroi)e, 

3*9 

950 

Mount Blanc ; 15,800 feet. 

Africa, 

11-6 

2000 

Mount Kilima-Njaro; 19,700 
feet. , 

North 

America, 

9-4 

1900 

Mount M‘Kinlcy; 20,600 feet. 

South 

America, 

6-9 

2000 

Mount Aconcagua ; 23,000 

feet. 

Australasia, 

4.3 


Charts I^ouih Mountains in 
Now Guinea ; l(),70f> feet 

Antarctica, 

•26 



Total Land, 

. 52-8 




62. The dceans. The great divisions of water are called 
oceans. They all communicate with one another, but are, 
except in the case of the Antarctic Ocean, sufficiently separated 
by the land-masses of the world to be clearly distinguishable. 

The Arctic Ocean surrounds the North Pole, and is almost 
completely enclosed by the northern coasts of Europe, Asia, 
and North America. 

The Antarctic Ocean surrounds the South Pole. It has no 
definite boundary to separate it from the southern portions of 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. t 

The Atlantic J3^an lies be{;ween Avierica on the west and 
Europe and A1^^ on the ^east. Although not so large as the 
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Pacific it has a much greater drainage area, for nearly lUl the 
large rivers of America flow into it, and, through the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Baltic, it receives the waters of all the rivers of 
Europe except the Volga. It also receives some of the largest 
rivers of Africa. 

The Atlantic, being the narrower of the oceans se^ratlng the Old 
World from the New World, and being also the ocean which washes 
the Bhoi*cs of Europe and the coast of America which has been 
settled longest, is a great highway of trade. Moreover, its coast line 
is much more winding and broken than that of the Pacific. It may be 
said to wash the {‘ommercial coasts of the continents which bound it. 

The Pacific Ocean lies between Asia and the main mass of 
Australasia on the west, and America on the east. It is almost 
shut on the north, being only connected wdth the Arctic 
Ocean by the narrow Bering Strait. , 

The Pacific is by far the largest ocean. Its area is greater than 
that of all the lantl of the earth, and its width at the equator is 
more than 10,000 miles. It is also the deepest ocean. It has been 
sounded to a depth of over .SO,000 feet near the Fiji Islands. 

The Pacific is shut in on the American side by the long chain of 
the Andes and the Rooky Mountains, which have a very short slope 
on the west. Consequently this ocean receives little water from 
America. From Asia it receives the drainage of Eastern Siberia, 
China, and part of the Indo-China Peninsula. * 


Oceans 

Area iti Millions of 
Square Miles. 

Arctic, 

Atlantic, 

Pacific, 

Indian, 

Antarctic, - 

4*8 

85* 

67-8 

28-6 

8-5 

• 

Total Ocean, 

144-7 


The great niajority of the active volcanoes of^the world are found 
round the Pacific. It is also the o2ean of coral islft^s. 
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The Indian Ocean lies between Africa on the west and 
Australasia on the east. It is shut in on the north by Asia. 

This ocean is smaller than 
either the Atlantic or the 
Pacific, but it has a very 
important drainage area. 
It receives the waters of 
the great rivers of India 
and South-Western Asia, 
and the drainage of South- 
Eastern Africa. It is the 
ocean of monsoons. 

63. Seas. Portions of 
ocean more or loss cnt off 
from it by land are (‘ailed 
seas. The Caspian Sea is 
the only one which has no 
coni»dCtion wliatever with 
the oceiui. 

The chief seas connected 
with the Atlantic Oceai. 
are the Mediterranean, the 
largest of all seas, the Black 
Sea, the Baltic Sea, and 
Hudson’s Bay. These are 
almost entirely enclosed. 
The North Sea or German 
Ocean, the Irish Sea, the 
Oarribean Sea, and the Gulf 
Of Mexico are more open. 

Connected with the Pacific 
Ocean the Yellow Sea and 
the Gulf of Oallfomla are the most nearly cut off from it. The Bering 
Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk, the Japan Sea, the East China Sea, and the 
China Sea are only partially enclosed. 

The Red Sea and^ the Persian Gulf are only connicted with the 
Indian Ocean by«oarrow straits.* The Arabian Sea and the Bay of 
Bengal are huge bays. , 
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The Sea in Relation to Land. 

64. Bays and Gulfs are portions of sea runTiing op inJ;o the 
laud. Bays have wide openings towards the sea; gulfs have 
narrow openings, and, in proportion, run furthei into the land 

These distinctions are not always maintained. The Gulf of Lions, 
for example, is properly a bay, and the Bay of FuI^Hy is properly a 
gulf. Hudson Bay is an inland sea, and se is Balliii Bay. The 
Adriatic Sea is a gulf which is smaller than the Persian Gulf. 

Frith, firth, fiord, loch, lough are other nain> ■« ri»r^ulf which have 
a local usage. 

A Strait is a chaiftiel of the sea which separates two portions 
of land and eoniu'cts two portions of sea. 

Sound, channel, belt are other names which arc sometimes used 


CJoiincctiug 


The Nuitlk Sea and the 
Kiiglisli Channel. 

Atlantic and Meditcr- 
lane.-ui 

AcK'e.tn Sea and Sea of 
Sr ii niara. 

Sc i of .Marniara and Black 
Sea. 

Bed S|aand Indian Ocean 

Indian Ocean and China 
Sea • 

Indian Ocean and Pacific 

ttlanhc and Pacific. 

Antic and Pacific 

Atlantic and Baflin Bay 


for strait. 


Imrxirtant 

Stniits 


Separating 


Dover, 
Gibraltar, - 
Daidauclleti, 
Bosporna, - 
Bab-el-Matidcb, 
alacca, • 
Toires, 
Magellan, - 
Beiing, 

Davla, 


Engl Old and Fiance, • 

Europe and Afvua, - 

EuroiK) and Asii, 

Europe and Asia, 

Agia and Afric.i,.... 

Malay Peninsula (\si,i) .ind 
Sumatra (AiistrahiBia), - 
Now Guinea and Austritlia, 

Pat agon til and Tcini del tuego, 

AsLi and North America, - 

North Amciica and Oroouland, 


Land in Relation to Sea. 

65. Islands. Land which is surrounded by water and thus 
cut off from other land is called an island. Strictly speaking, 
therefore, America, Eurasia, and Africa ar§ islands. But, as we 
have seen, these greS,t masses of land are •called continents 
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Australia also is sometimes called a continent, but it may be re> 
garded as the largest island in the world, the principal member 
of the*ocean continent of Austialasia. 

Islands are really the highest portions of submai’ine mountains or 
mountain ranges. They are thus often connected with one another 
and with the neighbouring continents by submarine ridges, over 
which the sea is comj^aratively shallow. Sumatra, Java, Borneo, 
the Philippines, and others in the Malay Archipelago are thus con¬ 
nected with Asia. The submarine ridge ends with the island of 
Bah. Lombok *and the islands to the east are connected with 



Fio. 53.—Barrtn island In the Bay of Bengal ‘ an isolated volcanic island. 


Australia. The British Islands are similarly connected with Europe, 
Sicily with Italy, Ceylon with India. 

Small islands are often due to volcanic agency, which has raised 
them above sea-level. Such are St. Helena and Ascension in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Sometimes islands are built up of the remains 
of small marine animals, of which coral is the best known. Coral 
islands abound in the Pacific. • They are generally low, and when 
they have the shape of a ring surrounding a portion of sea they are 
called atolls. The still sheet of water inside is called a lagoon. It 
generally has commnnication with the sea at one poigt on the lee¬ 
ward side, i.e. the side away from the prevailing winda 

When the coralsdoes not reaclr the surfUce of the sea it forms 
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what Is called a reef. The largest reef in the world is the Great 
Barrier Reef, which runs for a thousand miles along the north-east ‘ 
coast of Australia, forming a natural breakwater. The channel 
inside the reef is much used by shipping. 



Fio. 54 —Aloll and Lagonn. 

An archipelago^ is a collection of islands. The name iii its 
original sense was fiist given to the Aegean Sea, but as4hat sea 
contains a great number of islands the word came to mean a sea 
studded with islands, and then a cluster of islands. 


The Malay Arclnpelago is the largest archipelago in the world. 


The largest islands are 

Area in square miles 

Oeogiaphleal Situation. 

1 

Greenland, 


Arctic t'ircle. 

2 

New Guinea, 

3(X>,()00 

Australasia. 

• 

3 

Borneo, 

28.5,000 

Malay Archipelago. 

P 

^ Madagascar, 

228,000 

East Africa. 

6 

Sumatra, - 

170,000 

■ - — . - ^ 

Malay Archipelago. 

6 

. 

Great Britain, - 

MM - n — “ ' "W 

88,000 

Western Europe. 

7 

Nippoft, 

86,000 

^Ja[»an. 


^ Gk., archit chief i^pelagoiSt sea. 


* 

* 
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66. Coast Features. Coast or sea-shore is the edge of the 
land the sea. It may consist of steep and high cliffs, and 
then is generally rocky ; or it may be low and shelving, in 
which case it is usually sandy or muddy. A coast may have 



Fio 55 —Steep shore duKccuding abniptly into deep water. 


many inlets from the sea, l.irge or small It is then called a 
broken or indented coast, like that of Greece. If it has few 
inlets it is called regular or unbroken, like the west costst of 
India. 

Special names dire sometimes given to portions of sea coast. Thus 
the west coa8|^ of Peninsular India is called the Malabar Coast; the 
east coast is called the Coromandel Coast. Different parts of the 
west coast of Africa are called the Gold Coast, the Ivoiy Coast, the 
Slave Coast, etc. 



Fig. 56.— Low shore shelving into shallow water. 

A Cape is a portion of land jutting out into the sea. When 
it is high and bold—the end of a mountain ridge og plateau—it 
may be called a proSiontory or headlong) like Beachy Head on 
the south coast oif^Englaud. 
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S7.—North Cape, 
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Other names for cape are hill (Portland Bill), ness (Orford Ness), 
mull (Mull of Cantire), hutt (Butt of Lewis), point (Point Pal> 
myras). 


Important Capes 

_ . _ _• _ 

North Cape, « 

Cape Matapau, 

East Ci^e, 

Cape Farewell, 

Cape Horn, 

Cape of Gooti Hope, 
Cape de Veide, 

Cape Guardafui, 
Cape Comorin, 

Cape Wrath, - 
Lizard Point, - 


Geographical Situation 


Extreme north of Europe. 

„ south of Europe. 

,, cast of Asia. 

,, south of Greenland. 
,, suuth«of Amuriea. 

,, south of Africa 

,, west of Africa 

,, east of Africa. 

south of India. 

,, north of Scotland. 

,, s<mth of England. 


67. A Peninsula^ is land which is boniided on most aides by 
water. Sometimes a peninsula is su nearly surrounded by 
water that only a narrow neck of land joins it to other land. A 
neck of land thus joining two larger portions is called an 

isthmus. ^ 

North and South America are connected by the Isthmus of 
Panama, so tihat the two continents of the New World are really 
enormous peninsulas. Spain and Portugal, often called The Penin¬ 
sula, are connected with F'rance by a wide isthmus. Peninsular 
India has no isthmus at all. It is broadest where it joins the 
mainland of Asia. In fact, many peninsulas are capes on a large 
scale, e.g. India, Italy, Asia Minor, Korea, etc. 


Features of Land. 

68. Belief. The ari'angement of land in regard to height 
above sea-level—the rise and fall of surface —is its relief. It is 

*■ Lat., paene or pe>^, almost; inaula, an island. 
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what is represented by the shtidiiig in ordinary maps, and by 
the height lines in contour maps. Hence, relief include.s fhoun- 
tains, hills, valleys, and plains. It determines the flow of rivers, 
and the formation of lakes. 

• c 

Section fnm Pum to Mount CvenEsr . g 



Vertical Sca/e 16 times the honzonta/ Sca/e 


Fig. 58. 


The general character of the relief of land may be clearly shown 
by sections. Suppose a country were cut straight across, and that 
all the land on one side of the cut w'crc cleared away down to sea- 
level, a drawing of the part of the earth’s crust t|;^us left exposed 





Vertical Scale W times the horizontal Scale 


Pig. 59. • 

would be a section. A section across Bengal from Chittagong to 
Bettiah would bo an uninteresting straight line, since the country 
between these Wo places is uniformly flat. Ai section along the 
Tropic of Cancer, or aloftg the 8<Mh meridian of*lougitude has a 
mnoh more varied outline (Figs. 58 and 59). 
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69. Plains and Plateaux. Tracts of low-lying land, whose 
surface is marked by no great changes of level, are called 
plains. 

The greatest plain in the world is that which occupies northern 
Europe and AJla, and extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Plains often have special names, e the prairies^ and savannas^ 
of North America, the llanos,selvas,''^ and pampas^ of South 
America, the ^ppes* of European and Asiatic Russia, the tnndras'^ 
of the Arctic Regions. 

Plateaux or Tablelands are highland plains. The ascent 
to them from the low country is generally steep on one side 
at least, and their edges are often marked by distinct mountain 
ranges (Fig. 38). 

Th§ loftiest tableland in the world is the Plateau of Tibet, which 
has an average elevation of 13,000 feet, and rises in the north to 
15,000 feet. The Himalaya Moiintams form its southern edge. 
The Plateau of Bolivia in the Andes is between 12,000 and 13,000 
feet in height. 

70. Mountains and Hills. These are portions of the earth’s 
crust rising high above the general level of the surrounding 
country. The distinction bclween mriuntains and hills cannot 
be drawn at any definite height. Hills are the lower heights 
and mountains the greater heights of a country. The Nilgiii 
“ Hills ” of Southern India rise to twice tlie height of any “moun¬ 
tain” in Great Britain. 

Mouiitaips may stand singly, like the Peak of Teneriffe or Etna. 
Such isolated mountains are generally volcanoes, or of volcanic 
ongin. Mountains moro or less in line, connected by continuous 
high ground, form a range or chain of mountains. When not in 
line they form a group. ^Mountain ranges are often double or 
treble, like portions of the Himalaya; and sometimes extensive 
plateaux, like that of Bolivia in the Andes, lie between the ranges. 

>French, prairie,^ meadow; Spanish, savanna, a ifteadow. ^Uemos, 
Spanish, ^m l^t pfatius, plaiy ; pampas, from Peruvian pampa, a 
tuain. 3Spanish, from T^t. stlva, a wood ^Russian, stepe, a waste. 
'Russian name for the mossj'^ frozen plains of Arctic Siberia. 
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The general arrangement of mountains in a country or continent, * 
IS called its mountain system. * 
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Chi''f Heights 
of the 

several Contnieuts 

Height 

in 

Feet 

Range. 

Situation 

Everest, 

JP.OOO 

ilinialaya, 

NuimI 

Godwin* AuHtcii, ‘ ■ 

2H,260 

Kar.ikorain, 

Kashmir. 

Kanchanjanga, * 

28,150 

rt 

lliuia].!.) a, - - • 

Sikkiiu. 

Mont Blanc, 

1^800 

Alps, 

Fi'aiii'c 

Mon to Rosa, f 

15,200 

Alps, .... 

Boidersuf Switzerland 
and Jhily. 

Fmbtoraai hoi n, - 

14,000 

Alps, .... 

1 

Switzerland. 

tCilima-Njaio, 

i'>,roo 

(Volcanic niouiitain). 

German East Africa 

Uuwenaurl, • 

KliTiTl 

(Volcanic muuulalii;, 

British East Afin.a 

Keiiia, - 

18,000 

(Vuloaniti mountain), 

Biitlsh East Afnca. 

Mounti.M‘Kmley,- 

20,o(J0 

Alaskan Raiigo, 

Alaska 

Mount Ijogiui, 

10,600 

N W. Canadian (Joasi 
Range, 

Canaila. 

Oiizalia, 

18,800 

Edge of Mexican I'latcau 
(volcano), 

Mexico. 

Aconcagua, • 

23,(MW 

Andes (Volcanic), • 

Aigcntina 

tkrratai. 

21,700 

Andes, .... 

Bolivia. 

Tupun^to, < 

21,500 

Andes (Volcanic'), - 

Chile. 

Charles Louis Mt, 

U),700 

Charles Louis Range, 

[>nic'li New Guinea 

Mauna Koa, -o 

13,900 

(Voloainc), 

Hawaii, Sandwich Isl’s. 

Kinabalu, 

13,700 

• « a V ■ a 

British Xoith Borneo. 


71. Drainage. Relief deterrniues how the rain that falls, 
and the water that gushes out on the surface of the ground 
shall flow away. Hence the drainage system of a country 
depends on its relief. Water flows from higher ground to lower 
ground^ down the slopes of the land. Such land-slopes are 
called watersheds.^ 

At the top of a watershed the land begins to slope another 

1A recent traveller thinks Sorata fully 24,000 feet high. If so, it Is the highest 
peak in the Andes. 

*The term tpatershed is often used in the same sense ac wUer’parttnff 
or divide. It is con^nient, if not more accurate, to give the name 
watershed to the Ir/nd-slopes which carry thd* water off, rather than to 
the mere line tj^t parts directions of flow. 
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way to form anotlier watershed. The ridge or crest where two* 
watersheds uieet is called a water-parting, or divide, because 
it parts or (Uvides the water which flows down one watershed 
from that which flows down the other. 

Every watei’shcd also meets another w^aterslieid at the bottom 
of its slope, where the water that flows j^lown the two water¬ 
sheds collects to form a .stream. Two watersheds thus meeting* 
form a vaUey. • 



Pio, 01 — Thu Gangcu VaUey at Derail 


A valley is often described as hollow ground between hills, that is, 
as being formed by two watersheds, whose water-partings are 
the crests of mountain ridges. As we have seen, this need not be 
so. Any two watersheds meeting at the bottom of their slopes form 
a valley. We may therefore speak of the Uanges valley, even Where 
the slope of its watersheds is so gentle that all seems one flat plain. 
In travelling from Lahore to Delhi ^he railway crosses the water- 
parting between the streams which flow to the Indus, and those 
which flow to the Ganges. But the country appears quite flat, and 
the only in^cation of having crossed the water-parting is the 
different direction in which the rivers are flawing. 

If in the map of a flht country we draw a line separating the 
aoarces of rivers which flow in one direction from 'those of rivers 
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which flow in the opposite direction, this line will mark the water* 
parting. (Fig. 62.) 

72. Rivers. Small watersheds form small valleys with small 
streams draining them. Small streams unite to form larger 
streams flowing through larger valleys. In the end, through 
the union of many small streams, one is formed which is large 
enough to be called a river. In fact, a river is the “main 
drain” of the country through which it flows. The whole area 
of country which supplies water to it, that is, the watersheds of 



the main stream, together with the watersheds of ail its tribu¬ 
taries, fornifthe basin or drainage area of the river. The size 
of a river depends on the size of its basin, and on the minfall 
over the watersheds that compose it. The source of a river is 
the place where it begins to flow. The cliannel or bed of a 
river is the depression betw'eeii its banks which, except in time 
of ‘flood, contains its water. The course of a river is the line 
followed by its channel from source to sea. The right bank of 
a river is the one on the right when we look in the direction in 
which the river flows ; the opposite bank is the left bank. 
The mouth of a river is the place where it ends in the sea, or a 
lake, or at its junction with another river. ^ 

Many rivers, f^specially if they flow kito a lake or a tideless 
sea, form deltas (§ 40). When the mouth of a river opens widely 
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to the sea, so that liver and sea water mingle in it, owing to 
the influence of the tides, it is c-alied an estuary ’ 


Typical 
Rivers of the 
NOver.ll 

Soil) ce 

Mouth 

B 

Area of 
Basin in 
Sanafe 

Chief 

Tributaries. 

Con^’inowtft 





Yang-tso- 

Tibet - 

East China 

3000 to 

"60 000 lu 

llaii kiang 

kiang 


Sea 

3.500 

750,«00 

Ob 

Mtai 

Arctic Ocean 

3225 

1,1.50,000 

Irtysh 


Mountains 




Ganges - 

Ilinulaya 

Ray of 

1455 

307,000 

Gogra 


Rengal 



Tlgiis 

Kuphi atoB 

Armenia - 

Persian Gulf 

1000 

2<ii.,000 

Volg.i - 

Valdai 

Caspian Sea 

2325 

56.^,000 

Ok.i 

Pl.itcau 





Daimbc - 

Hlack Foiest 

Mlick Sea 

1800 

115,000 

Thcisa 

liliuio 

Alps - 

Noith Se i - 

810 


Mofiello 

• 

.Nile 

1 ake Victon.a 

Medi- 

3670 

1,1)20,000 

/ Bahr el 


Nyansa 

terraneau 


< Gh.izal 

I Blue ^llc 


Congo - 

1 

N E of I^ake 

Atlantic 

2800 

1,000,000 

KasNui 

Riingwculo 

(>ce.iii 


Snnkuru 

' Nigo? 

Western 

Atlantic 

2000 


Uenuo 


Slid lu 





V, imliCNi 

Contnil South 

Indian 

1600 

550,000 

Chobe 


Afno.i 

()cc.ui 




Minnesota 

Gulf of 

4104 a 

1,240,000 

1 Missouri, 


Mexico 


.53^,0(X> 

i Oliio 

1 Si Ij,iwionf'o 

Minnesot i 

AlInntK 

2100 

Airiii/oii 

Andes 

Atlantic 

3415 

2,320,000 

a 

< Kio Nigro, 


Mouiitiiins 



\ Madeira 

Panina 

Hr.izil - 

1 a Pl.ita 

2400 

1,000,000 

Paraguay 



Estu.«y 


Murray 

Australian 

Alps 

Tiulian 
()(cun 

1100 

270,000 

/Darling, 

\Murninibid* 






geo 


A river flowing into another river is called a tributary^ or 
affluent.^ The point of conjiincti<»ii is called their confluence/ 

^ Lat., aesttiSt tide. 

^ This is thelcngth to the source of the Missouri in the Kooky Mountains. 
The length of xhe Mississippi proper is 2490 miles^ 

Lat., trihuere^ to pay. • ,*Lat., affiuere{a^ Jtuere), to flow ta 

* Lat., conjluere, to flow together. 
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When a river is foi'ined by the union of several head streams the 
source C'f the longest of these is usually taken to be the source of the 
river. Similarly, the length of a river is taken to be the length 
from its mouth to its most distant source. But, as a matter of fact, 
local usage and tradition often determine which of its head waters 
shall be regarded as the source of a river, and which of its branches 
shall be considered as (jho main stream. The result does not always 
agree with geographical facts. The upper Mississippi, for example, 
IS neither the largest nor the longest of its head streams, and its 
length is reckoned from the source of the Missouri, its great tributary. 
The popularly accepted source of the Ganges is neither the most 
distant nor the most important source. Difficulties also arise from 
the fact that different portions of a river have often different names. 
The Amazon is called successively the Maranon, the Holinioes, and 
the Amazon; and the Maranon is not the longest of the head 
streams. The Ganges, again, is called successively the Bliagirathi, 
the Gadges, the Padda, and the Meghna. 

73. Inland Drainage. Drainage is not always seaward. 
There are considerable areas of the Earth’s surface winch drain 
to inland depressions, occupied by lakes or swamps. 

The largest system of inland or continental drainage is in central 
Eurasia, where the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Aral, and Like Balkhash 
receive the drainage of South-E.iidtern Russia and Cental Asia. I'hc 
Volga, the largest river of Europe, hcloiigs to this system ; also the 
Oxus and Jaxartes, which flow to the Sea of Aral, Lake Lob Nor 
in Chinese Turkestan, the Great Salt Lake in North America, Lake 
Titicaca on the Bolivian Plateau in South America, l^ko Chad in 
the Central Sudan, all receive the drainage of large inland tracts. 

74. Lakes. A lake is an inland body of water. When it is 

the ^oal of a system of inland drainage it is generally salt. The 
inflow of fresh water is balanced by evaporation, which leaves 
all the salts dissolved in the water behind. When a lake is 
merely a great reservoir where water is stored up until it over¬ 
flows and is passed on, by means of a river, to the sea or to 
another lake, it is geueiully fresh. ^ 

Thus the Caspii^ (^ea and the Sea of Aral, are salt, although they 
are fed by large rivers. Lake Baikal, whose surplus waters flow to 
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the River Yenisei, is a fresh-water lake. The great Canadian 
Lakes, which are connecte<l witli one airother, and feed the River 
St. Lawrence, form the largest body of fresh water in the* world, 
and have an area rather larger than that of Oreat Britain. 


In’portant 

iittkes. 


Situation 

Above (+) 
[)rl>clow( -) 

Area in 
oqiiafo 

Outfloa' 

Nature 

of 



sea-lcvel. 

iinleH 


Water. 

Caspian Sea, 

- 

Between Kiiropt 
mid Asia, 
Russian Tui k- 
estiAi, 

-S') ft 

10>»,000 

Noffe, 

Salt 

Sea of Aral, 

- 

-t 15S ft. 

20,000 

»» 

Brackish. 

Balkhash, 

- 


f ooo f^ 

8,000 



Baikal, 

- 

Siliena, - 


13,107 

Angara R , 

Fresh 

Uiumia, - 

- 

PoiHia, 

Tiirkleli 

Aiineiiia, 

d-4,100 ft 

-Fr>,o<x) ft 

1,000 

None, 

Very salt. 

Vail, - 



ff 

Not salt, 
but iin 
drinkable 

Dead Sea,- 


Pulcatine, 

-1,300 ft 

30.1 


intensely 
lalt and 
bitter. 

Ladoga, 

. 

Russia, 

' +&.'■• ft 

7,000 

Neva, 

To L.ike 
Lad<iga 

Fresh 

Oncg'i, 

- 

Jt 

ft 

3,7«.0 

11 

Wener, 

- 

Sweden, - 

-1-143 ft 

2.140 

GotaK into 
Kattegat, 


(ieneva, - 


Between Swit- 
Kerlund and 
Franco, 

+1,230 ft 

•J2.1 

Rlione, 

ff 

Constance, 


Between Swit- 
ruilund, Gui- 
maiiy, and 
Austna, 

+l,10'itt 

200 

Rhine, 

• 

91 

Vietoriiji- 

Nyan7:i, 


Equatorial 

Africa, 

+3,80l» ft 

27,000 

Nile, - 

9 

Fresh. 

1 

Tanganyika, 

- 

II 

+ 2,070 ft 
+ 1,070 ft 

14,000 

Congo, 

ff 

Nya^, • 

m 

S. E Africa, - 

14,000 

Shlie R 
into 

Zambesi, 

91 

Chad, 


Central Sudaii, 

+830 ft 

10,000 

lutemiit- 

tently 

intoBahr- 

cl-Ghazal, 

»» 

Fresh' 

Superior, - 

■ 

Between tlic 
United States 
and Canada, 

+002 ft. 

31,200 

St Mary R 
into l«ike 
Uaruii, 

lllchlgan,- 

“ 

11 n 

+ 'i81^t 

22,400 

Mackinac 
Strts into 
L Huron, 

99 

Huron, - 

■ 

• 

If M 

• 

+581 ft 

• 

21,000 

• 

St Clair R 
ind De¬ 
troit R 
into Lake 
J^rie. 

99 
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lmiK>itant | 

I^nkgs ' 

S' 1 

1 

1 

Above (+) 

Area in 


Nature 

Situation 

1 

orl)elow(--) 

8oa-lovcl. 

square 

tmlos 

Outriow 

of 

Watei 

Krio, 

Between the 
United States 
and Canada, 

+r.73 ft 

0,960 

R Niii^ara 
into On¬ 
tario Tj , 

Fresh 

Ontario, - 

c 

+247 ft 

7,240 

R St Jjaw- 
rence. 


Great Salt Lake, | 

Westen^nlted 

Stotos; 

+4,218 ft 

2,000 

None,- 

Salt 

Titicaca, - - ] 

Between 

Bolivia and 
Peru, 

+ 12,500 ft 

3,2iK) 

De8Hp;na- 
doro R 
into Anll- 
a#ras Siiltl^. 

Fresh,but 
of bail 
taste 

Eyro, 

Austi alia, 

1 

l-7()£t 

1,000 

None, 

i ^Ut 

1 


The Distribution of Plants and Animals. 

75. In all parts of the world we find that plants aiui aiuriials 
are ada,pted hy nature to their surroundings 'l'h(‘ suitability 
of any place for particular kinds of plants and annuals depends 
chiefly on climate. Temperature and rainfall determine the 
nature of the vegetation, and upon vegetativm animals depeiul, 
directly or indirectly, for their existence. Hence the clitFeTent 
climates of the world have tlnnr characteristic jdants and 
animals, and, as climate varies with latitude (g the Earth's 
surface between the equator and the poles may be marked olT 
by isothermal lirtes into belts varying in the nature of their 
vegetable and^ animal life. 

Thus the uniformly hot, moist climate of the ecpiatorial regions is 
marked by dense forests, inhabited by large wild animals, biilhant 
butterflies and birds. 

Outside this equatorial belt is a drier region in which the climate 
IS lesg uniform. Forest occurs only in patches, and there are large 
expanses of grass-land inhabited by beasts that graze, and by those 
that prey upon them. In several parts of the world, notably in 
Africa, this region is separated'^from the temperate zone by almost 
rainless tracts like the Sahara Desert, in which there is little of 
either vegetable or animal life. 

The temperate latitudes are the home of deciduous^ ttees, and the 

1 Trees that shed ^eir leaves, and remain leafless for part of the year. 
Lat, deciduui, that falls down. 



HLMALAYA. ANDES. 



Fio. 03.~'VeTtical distribution of climate on mountains. 
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drier parts are marked by treeless grassy plains like the steppes of 
Russia and the prairies of America. In the northern hemisphere 
the temperate zone is separated from the Arctic Regions by a belt 
of evergreen forest, inhabited by fur-bearing animals, which extends 
across Europe, Asia, and North America. Further north vegetation 
is stunted, and^ the frozen Arctic wastes are almost destitute of life 



Fig. 64.—On the Amazon Tropical vegetation. 


Climate also varies with altitude. Accordingly, in ascending 
the high mountains in tropics, the same changes of ]>lant and 
aninial life are obsen^ed as in travelling fioni the equator 
towards the poles. 

The bases of the mountains |re clothed with dense tropical forest. 
At an elevation of about 4000 feet trees like those of the temperate 
zone make their appearance. At about 8000 feet pine forest begins. 
The limit of trees is about 12,000 feet. Above tins shrubs and 
mosses extend to thf snow-line. Animal life undergoes a corre¬ 
sponding change, • 
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76. Even under like conditions of climate the [ilants and 
animals of difterent parts of the world are not the same. , Tliis 
is because the distribution of animals and plants is affected by 
the geograjihical aviungement of land and water over the surface 
of the Earth. America, for example, is, except in the extreme 
north, widely sepaiated from the Old World, anS its discovery 



Pw. 05.—A fern foiest in Now Zculand 


made known plants and animals not found in the Old World. 
Africa is pnu'ticallv an island, and the Sahara Desert is a liarrier 
between the northern and southern portions of the cemtinent. 
Australia, again, is cut off from the'rest of the world, and has a 
plant and animal life |jeoiiliarly its own. Hence it is that many 
plants and animals ai'e what is called indigenous^ to certain 
parts of the ^orld, and when they have become established in 


^Lat., ind^entt«,^nativei 
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other parts of the world, where tluj climate is favourable to 
thorny it is through the agency of man, or through accidental 
transmission by birds, winds, or ocean currents. 

When America and Australia were discovered horses and cattle 
were unknownithere. The descendants of imported stock have now 
increased to enorraou^ numbers. Cereal food-plants, such as wheat, 
barley, etc., were similarly unknown, and were introduced from the 



Pro 66 —Oiiaracterifltlc animals of Australia 


Old World. To America, on the other hand, the rest of the world 
owes maize, tapioca, cocoa, an& the potato. Kurope also got tobacco 
from America, though it seems probable that it was known in India 
and Eastern Asia before the discovery of America. 

The Earth has b^n mapped out into regions oeflording to the 
nature of the indigenous animal apd vegetable life. These are shown 
in the following table: 
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Typical Animals 


Typical Plants 


Region 


I 

EiiraBian, utuipnRing 

Ruiupo, Asia w ithonl 
IndLi .irid Southern 
Chin.i, md Afnc i 
down to the Troi>ic of 
Cancer 


Horae, ox, sheep, goat, 
ciinel, yak, reimhor, 
bear, wolf, deer, h ire, 
1 abbit;pheaaant,grou8e, 
ci^le. 


Wlicat, oats, barley; apple, 
olive, fig, vine, orange , 
oak, .'ifk, elm, beech, 
pine, fir, larch 

t f 


II 

Oriental, comjuising 

India, lndo-(3hina, 
Southein China, .iiui 
the M.ilay Aiehi 
pelago as far as 
Walla* e’s line be¬ 
tween Bah and Lom¬ 
bok 


Tiger, leopard, jackal, 
Indian elcpbant, rhin- 
• occros, bison, butTilo, 
orang iit in; cobra, 11 o- 
codile (two kinds), 
python , peacock, 
jungle fowl 


Bamboo, rice, plantain, 
banyan, rriiiigo, saudal- 
woofi, cofice-lree, tea- 
plant, cotton, sugar-cane, 
eiiinamon, nutmeg, pep- 
pei, ginger, arrowroot 


in 

Ethiopian, comprising 
Africa and Aribi.-i 
j-outh of the Tropic 
of Cancer 


IV 

Australian, compna- 
iiig Austialia. New 
Zo'iliind, and the 
islands of the Pacific, 
and the MaUy Archi- 

E ologo east of Wal- 
ice's line. 

V. 

North American, 

comprising North 
America down to the 
Tropic of Cancor. 

VI 

South American, 

comprising tho whole 
of South America, 
and North Amenca 
up to the Tropic of 
Cancer. 


Lion, African elephant, 
gitaffe, hippopotamus, 
1 hitioccios, Kcbia, ante 
lope, goiiIU, ohimpan- 
zeo, crocodile, chai.ie- 
h'on, ostrich, tsetse tty 
No deoi. 

Kangaroo, wombat, 
platypus 01 duck-bill, 
bird of par.idiBO, lyie 
bird, emu, cockatoo. 


Musk ox, elk, icindeor, 
bt.iiei, bison, giizzly 
bear, prairie dog, puma, 
oiKissum, rattlesnake. 


Jaguar, tapir, sloth, flat- 
nosea monkeys, mar¬ 
moset, ant-cator, blood¬ 
sucking bat, ^ llama, 
.ilpaca, iguana, boa- 
constrictor, condor, 
rhea, toucan, macaw, 
humming-bird. 


Oil and wine palms, Joaobab, 
euphorbia, tamarind, and 
the heaths 


Eucalj ptufl, wattle tree, 
cMsu.irina, biead-fruit, 
tree ferns, Kaun pine. 


Sequoia, Ikmglas pine, 
tobiicco, maize 


Cabbage and ivory prims, 
mahogany, rosewood, 
cincboiiA, cacao, Brazil¬ 
ian lubber tree, potato, 
manioc (from which 
tuploca is obtained). 


Non*.—Tho maiigrovo is confined to tidal ostuane^ muddy coasts, and salt¬ 
water swamps, and abouniii all over the tropics. Tno cocoa nut palm cannot 
live far from the sea. It is the characteristic tree of tropical islands Tho date- 
palm is the characteristic tree of the oasl^ It flourishes in the dry climate of 
uortberu Africa and south-westeru Asia 
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Fia 67. -I. Eurahtan* A, European; B, Persian: C, Arab; D, home; E, ^oep; 
P, e.aglo; O, pboaHaut., 11, camel, I, uuk, .7, ear of wh^ut, K, orange; 
L, pine, M, larch 

11 l>KiKN*rAi, A^ltidiau; B,Chinese, C, D, tiger; E, elopliant; 

F, crocodile; 0V-'(*bra; H, tea plsftit, 1, rice , J, banyan , K, sugar cane; 
L, ginger; -M, pepper. 
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Fio. 68.—1, Btiu^ian ■ A, iio^ro; Bcdoniu ; C, Nubian ; 11, lion ; E, gonlla; 
K, ostrlcli, G, rhinoceros; H, tsotso ily; I, oil palm, J, baobab, K, 
euphorbia. -* 

11. Ausi'R^uan: a, AusinUiaii (tQueensliuid); B, AUtori; (’.Philippine; 
D, kaiiffuroo; B, Ijre binl; F, emu, G, duckbill; H, cockatoo: 1, wombat; 
J, eucalyptus; K, ti«e fern ; L, biead frait tree; M a, fruit of bicad fruit 


4 
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Fio. 09.—I. Norih Ami^ican: A, New Mexioan; U E«qtiiinau4^, (’, North yvmen- 
can Iiidi.in ; D, elk; K, prairie clojf; F, gri/j^V bo.ir , O, iM'avei , 11, rattlo- 
snako; I, DoilklaA pine ; .7, tobacco ; K, niaiAU filtiiit; Ij, itiAizo cob. 

11 idovTH Amfrican A^BriiAlliaii Indian , 1), Pataffunian ; C, Terra del 
Fuegmn; !>, jaguar; E, marmooet; F, tapir; G, llonia; H, vampire; 
I, toucan ; J, ivory palm ; K, fruit of ivory palm ; L, cacao tree; N, cacao 
* fruit; M, india-rubber; O, manioc plant. P, manioc tulior (from ivhicbstbR 
tapioca is obtained). 
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Qukstion*?. 

1. Ncime the most strikuit; features of the general arrangement 
of land and water on the sui face of the Karth. Why are the British 
Isles so much more favourably situated for pqrposiis of tra<le than 
New Zealand ? 

2. “A continent is a mass of land practically separate and easily * 
dibtiiigiiishahlc from Ijieothei land masses of tl r E,iith. ' According 
to this definition how many continents are therd’ Name them. 
What are the most maiked differences between the Old Woild and 
the New World as re,gards shape and arrangement of the land’ 

3. Compare the Atlantic Ocean with the Pacific, and the Arctic 
with the Antarctic Ocean. Name the inot.t stiiking features of the 
Indian Ocean. 

4. Make a list of the siv seas which arc most completely cut off 
from the ocean. Wh.it ‘beau are re.illy bays or gulls’ {Gonsult 
the atlas.) 

5. Wliy IS the Oulf of Tartaiy on the cast coast of Asia incor¬ 
rectly so called ? What is it really ? W’hat w oiild you call the 
Skager Kak and the Kattegat 111 Noithein Europe? 

6. Name the different kind^ of islands. Make a list of single 
isolated islands. How are such islands generally foi ine<l ? What is 
a lagoon’ Where do archiiiclagoea most .abound? 

7. Compare the continents in reg.ird to regularity of coast line. 
What is a promontory ? 

8 Why may we not define a peninsula as “lanij almost sur¬ 
rounded by w'ater ”? Illustrate youraiiswer by examples from the atlas. 

9. Explain clearly what is meant by relief. Could you say that 
the top of a table had any relief ^ If not, why not? What is meant 
by a section ? What w'ould a section across Holland, which is mostly 
below sea-level, be like ’ 

10. Distinguish plateaux and plains. 

11. What resemblance is there between isolated mountains and 
isolated islands ? What is a mountaih sj'stem ? What arc passes ? 

12. What is a watershed? What is a divide? How would you 
drawon a map the line of divide between two rivei systems ? 

13. What if a river? What is meant by the basin of a river? 

On which bank of the H^gli does CaleutU staifll ’ Look at the map 
of South America and say whicli you think to'bA the real head 
stream of the Amazon. * 
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14. What is meant by inland drainage ? Give examples. 

15. \jiider what circumstances is the water of a lake usually fresh ? 
Why is this ? 

16. Give examples of animals specially fitted by nature for the 
places they inhabit. Where are the great forest belts of the earth's 
surface ? 

17. Explain how it is that certain plants and animals arc indigen* 
ousm certain parts of the world. Which annual and which plant do 
you consider moct strikingly characteristic of each of the six regions 
of plant and animal life ? 

The Earth and Man. 

77. Population of the Earth. The worUl is inhabited V 
about 1500 millions of human beings. 

Tbisopopulation is not evenly distributed over the land surface of * 
the globe. People crowd together where the necessaries of life are 
easily obtained, either from nature herself or through the resources 
of civilization. Thus the fertile plains of India and China support 
an enormous population, while the frozen wastes of Siberia are 
almost uninhabited. Also where civilization enables mineral re¬ 
sources to be fully utilized in manufacturing industries, as in some 
parts of Europe and the United States of America, population is 
very dense, and (he tendency is for people to crowd together in the 
large manufacturing and trading towns. 

Density oU population is measured by the average number of 
people inhabiting one square mile of area. 'Fbus the population of 
the English manufacturing county of Lancaster, about 4^ millions, 
divided by its area, about 1887 square miles, gives a population 
density of 2384 to the square mile. But most of this population 
is qrowded into the towns. The district of Saran, in Bengal, has a 
'^pulation of 030 people to the square milc, but this population 
is almost entirely rural. There are no largo towns. 

The estimated population of the continents is as follows: 


750 millions, or 47 to the sciuare mile. 


Europe, 3.50 

)) 

101 

)» 

6 

Africa, 260 

n 

13 


»» 

America,^ 110 


' 7 

it 

» 

Australasia, 62 

• 

n , 

12 


ft 
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China, with 292 persona to the square mile, is the most densely 
populated country of Asia. The most densely populated coiAitry of 
Europe is Belgium, with 579 persons to the square mile. In the 
United States of America the northern states bordering on the 
Atlantic have 107 persons to the square mile. These numbers are 
very much above the average for their respective continents. 

The twenty largest cities in the world are :* 


Name. 

FupuL'iiion. 

• 

London , . - . 

6,700,000 

Paris. 

2,714,000 

Canton ... - 

2,500,000 

Berlin . - . . 

1,677,000 

New York .... 

3,400,000 

Vienna .... 

1,365,000 

Tokio .... 

1,300,000 

St. Petersburg - 

1,267,000 

Chieago . - . . 

1,700,000 

Philadelphia 

1,300,000 

Peking .... 

1,000,000 

Moscow .... 

989,000 

Tieiit-sin .... 

950,000 

Constantinople - 

874,000 

Calcutta . . - - 

862,000 

Bombay .... 

822,000 

Brooklyn .... 

806,000 

Hankau .... 

800,000 

Buenos Ayres 

753,000 

Glasgow .... 

735,000 


Situation 


England 

France 

C/hiiia 

Prussia 

U.S. of America 
Austria , 
Japan 
Russia 

U.S. of America 

U.S. of America 

China 

Russia 

China 

Turkey 

India 

India 

U.S. of America 
China 
Argentina 
Scotland 


78. Races of Mankind. Three principal races can be dia> 
tinguished, besides various secondary races. * ^ 

(1) The Oancasian Race. The characterisiics of this race, 
which numbers almut 750 millions, are an oval face, regular 
features, straight eyes, and abundant hair. It comprises jbhe 
Indo>£uropeari or Aryan peoples, who form the greater part 
of the inhabitants of India, Persia, Europe, and North America; 
the Semitic peoples ; J«w8, Ara}>», and Syriant; the Eg}'ptiana 
and other natives of Northern Afriq^i. 
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(2) The Mongolian or Yellow Race. This mce numbers 
about ViOO million people. Its characteristics are a yellowish com¬ 
plexion, a broad face, with prominent cheek bones, straight coarse 
hair, narrow slanting eye.s, and scanty hair on the face. It in¬ 
cludes the inha/ntants of (/hina, Japan, Korea, Indo-China, Turk 
estan, Mongolia, andithe la mis bordeiing on the Arctic Ocean. 

(3) The Negro Race. The characteristics of this race, which 
numbei*s about 170 millions of human fccings, are crisp or 
woolly hair, a flat, broad nose, coarse and projecting lips. It 
includes most of the inhabitants of Africa' between the Sahara 
and the Cape. The native inhabitants of the Andaman Islands 
are of the same type of mankind 

Secondary Races. The natives of Australia and New Guinea 
are the negroes of Auatrala.sia. The Mala3rB are a branch of 
the y^low race of mankind Thu natives of Polynesia are 
another secondary Mee akin to the white or C^aucasian race 
The aborigines of America—the red men—(about 20 millions) are 
another secondary race, winch, in North Ametica, is rapidly dying out. 

79. Religion. Most men, even the lowest savages, have some 
sort of religion. Among uncivilised races it is usually one of 
fear. Natural objects, such stones, trees, human and animal 
remains, are believed to be inhabited, by spirits, and the object 
of worshippers is to propitiate these spirits, and prevent them 
from doing 'harm. This form of religion is called Animism 
(Jiat. animm, a spirit). It is the only religion of about 120 
millions of the world’s inhabitants, chiefly in Central Africa, 
Northern Asia, and in parts of America. The wild tribes of 
Central India and Burma are Animists. 

'rhe fetiBhlsm of the negroes is a form of animism. Some natural 
or artificial oViject is supposed to be inhabited by a spirit and is 
called a Fetish. The fortunate possessor of a fetish believes himself 
to be the master of the spirit inhabiting it. 

The higher forms of religion are the various beliefs of civi¬ 
lised mankind regayiing the relation of man to Gdd. Asa rule 
they not only pvescribe forms and ce.re'nionies of worship but 
also set up a standard of morality. 
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The great religions of tlie world are (1) Brahmanism oi: 
Hinduism, professed by 200 millions of people in lud^^. (2) 
Buddhism (iiicln<ling Confucianism), professed by 400 millions 
of people 111 Asia, chiefly in China, Japan, and Indo-China. 
(3) Muhammadanism, professed by 18C> niillionB of people in 
Ceidral, Western, and Southern Asia, and in Turkey in Europe 
by the Turks. (4) Judaism, professed bV about 7 millions oi 
Jews, scattered all ovei the world. (5) Christianity, professed by 
nearly .'iOO millions j»f people, ehiefl} in Europe hnd \morica. 

80 Man in Society. Miinkind is subdn nlcd into numerous 
gnmps, distinguished from one, aiudher l>y iliffeieiices of lan¬ 
guage, religion, manners, and customs, as well as by difteiences 
of laee. But the most iinportaid division of the Human family 
is the division into gif)ups accoiding to nationality. A nation 
is a group of human beings luaiiily descended from t^je same 
stock, speaking the vime language, and belonging to the same 
eount-ry, who feel that they are bound together into a living 
whole by common lies of kindred and interest 

Thus the English nation is composed of the descendants of the 
i.'irious invaders who c,inic from the .shores ot the German Ocean and 
settled in England between 449 and .i77 \ i>. The English language 
is tleri\ed from the language of the same invaders. 

Geography greatly influences the feeling of nationality. Most 
people love the laud they live in, licther it be niggcd^and mountain¬ 
ous like Switzerland, or flat like Bengal. Moreover, the geogi’aphi- 
cal features of a country often cause its inhahitaiit.'s to have a certain 
type of character, and thus the feeling of kinship among them is in¬ 
creased. And wlien a country is cut off from other countries by its 
geogiaphy, its people feel still more strongly that they are one folk, 
distinct from the rest of the world. They are thrown back'upon 
themselves, and .acquire a strong individuality. 

• 

A State is a body of iieople under one governmont. The* 
subjects of a state may be a single nation like France, or may 
belong to sqfveral nations like the people of Austria-Hungary, or 
may be a collection o^dittereiit races and effeeda without national 
unity, like the subjects of tliu Indian Empire. 
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The Govenunent of a state is the authoilty by which the 
laws made and enforced. It also regulates the conduct of 
the state with regard to other states. 

Kinds of Goyemment. When a state is governed by one 
man whose office is hereditary, and whose acts are under no legal 
control, the goveniment is a despotic or Absolute Monarchy 
like that of Russia hr Afghanistan. It resembles the patri¬ 
archal form of government of the Arab tribes, but in the latter 
case the ruler, dr sheik, does not inherit his office. 

A constitutional form of government is one in which the 
powers of the head of the state are limited and controlled. In 
the United Kingdom this is done by Parliament. Without its 
consent new laws cannot be made, and taxation can only be 
imposed by the House of Commons. 

A Lipiited Monarchy is a constitutional form of governraenc 
in which the office is hereditary, as in the case ot the Tbiited 
Kingdom. 

A Republic is a constitutional form of goveriiiiieiit in which 
the ruler (generally called a Presidents is elected by the jieople 
for a term of years. The Governments of France and of the 
United States of America are republics, the latter being a 
federal republic. 

A Federal Republic is one made up of a number of states, 
each of whicl\ has local self-government, while all are subject to 
the central or federal goveriinieiit in regard to matters which 
affect the general welfare of the confederation. The Goverment 
of India resembles in many respects a federal republic, but it is 
subject to the control of the British Parliament. 

81. Oonunerce. Commerce is the interchange of goods. 

If the people of one country wish for the products of another 
country, either because they.cannot produce them themselves, 
or because they cannot produce them of good quality or cheaply, 
and if they can produce things that are wanted by the people of 
the other countiy, then the circumstances are favourable for 
commerce between the two countries. Di shoit, commerce is 
barter on a large scale. 
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Those products of a couutiy whicli are sought after by other. 
countries are called commercial commodities (Ijatin, cora^wdus ; 
suitable, convenient). 

The ships which sail up the Hugli to Calcutta bring cotton goods, 
iroU'Ware, and other things which can be made better and more 
cheaply in England than in India. On the return tsroyage they are 
laden with rice, tea, jute, oil seeds, and othcp Indian produce which 
is wanted in England. 

It follows that if a country produces lit* le that is wanted by 
other countries it cannot get iiiuch from them b} ex< hange. 
Such a country wiH be a poor country with little trade. Tlie 
wealth of a country, theiefore, di'jiends mainly upon its material 
resources, that is, upon its natural jKiwei' of producing what is 
of value to other countries. 

It may be that a country which has great natural resources is 
unable to make full use of them, nv^ing to difficulties of transport, 
as in the case of Siberia, or want of proper knowledge and enterprise, 
as in tlie case of China. In some cases, again, the resources of a 
country are undeveloped owing to lack of population,' as in Canada 
and Australia. 

The mateiial resources of some countnes, such as India, lie chiefly 
in their power of producing the raw material for the manufactures 
carried on in other countries. The material resources of Great 
Britain, on the other hand, lie chiefly in the possession of the stores 
of coal and iron which have made her a great maniTfacturing country. 
She manufactures, from imported raw cotton, cotton goods which 
are cheaper and of better quality than those that cab be manufac^ 
tured where cotton grows. 

82. Imports are the commodities brought into a country. 
They are paid for, wliolly or in part, by exports, which are 
the commodities sent to other countries. 

The following table gives the chief commodities of comifterce, 
and the countries which export them in largest quantities. It must 
be remembered that a country may be a large producer of a certain 
commodity, but keep it for home consumption, and therefore export 
little or none of it. Russia, for example, is the second largest 
producer of fold in the world, but does not export it. 

The countries in th^ table are mentionecF ii^ order of quantity 
exported. 
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Naniteof 

Commodity 


Gold, 

Silver, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Tin, 

Lead, 

Zinc, 
Sulphur, 
(Traphite or 
Plumbago, 
Coal, 

Petroleiyii, 


Name of 
Commodity 

Wheat, 

Rice, 

Maize, 

Oats, 

Sugar, 

Tea, 

Tobacco, 
Coflfee, 
RawCotton, 
Cotton 
(joods, 
Jute, 
Tiin^r, 
Oils and 
Oil Seeds, 
Wines, 


I. MINERALS. 

NiimcH of Countrios arranged in order of quantity exported. 

South Africa, Australasia, United States of America. 
United States, Peru and Chile, Australia. 

United Kingdom, United States, Germany, Prance. 
United States, Spain, Chile,.Fapan, Germany, Australia. 
Mal.iy Peiimsula, Ignited Kingdom, Australia. 

United States, Spam, Germany, United Kingdom, 
(iermany, Belgium, United States. 

Italy. • 

Ceylon. 

United Kingdom, United States, Gennaiiy, France, 
Austria, Helgnnn, India. 

Unite!I States, Rus-^ia 

II. ve(;ktable commodtttfs. 


Namoa of Cuiiutriua xroiiiged lu oi(l..r of quantity cvfMuti cl 


United States, Russia, India, Austria-Hmig.iry. 
India, Bn mill. 

United Sl.ites, Russia, Aiistiia-Hungary, Rnmruiia. 
Russia, United States, Sweden. 

(iermany, Dutch East Indies, West Indies, Brazil. 
India, China, .Tapan. 

United States, Philippine Islands, .Japan. 

Ib’azil, Java, 

United States, India, Egypt, Brazil 

United Kingdom, United Stales, Germany, France. 

Bengal. 

Russia, Sweden, Noiway, Canada, Burma. 

India, West Africa. 


France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 
^uhtraba, CMifornia ^ 


AustVia- Hungary, 
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III. ANIMAL COMMODITIES. 


Name of 
Commodity 


N.iincB of CotiutiiCH arranged in order of quantity exported. 


Meat, 

Wool, 

Hides, 

Silk, 


United States, New Zealand, Australia. 

Australia, Argentina, Uruguay, South j^frica. 

India, Australia, United States, Argentina, Uruguay. 
China, Japan, Italy, liulia. 


The industries of»a country t-onsist in tlie production, pre¬ 
paration, or manufacture of coininodities, wliether for home 
consumption oi for export. Tlie trade of a country comprises 
its commercial dealings witli foreign countries (Foreign Trade), 
and the dealings of its inhabitants .imong themselves (Internal 
Trade). * 

83. Communications. C’ommunications are the means of con¬ 
veying from one place to another, by land or water, persons, 
goods, or news The term, therefore, include.^ all facilities for 
travel, transport of men handi.se, conveyance of letters, by road, 
railway, canal, liver, or sea. It also includes communication 
by telegraph. 

The enormous increase of trade during the nineteenth century 
is due to the improvement of communications. Trade^is naturally 
carried on most easily between places that are near together, 
and places aie practically brought nearer by shortening the 
time taken to get from one to the other. 

Thus, New York, which can now be reached from Liverpool in 
five days, is practically nearer Liverpool than many parts of England 
were a little more than a hundred years ago. Calcutta, which is 
now reached by steamers from Englarfd in a monA is, for purposes 
of trade, three times as near England as when theftyage in a sailing 
vessel round the Cape took three months. Allffabad is now one 
day distant fr«an Calcutta by rail. Before the railway existed goods 
were a fortnight or more, in getting from one jllace to the other by 
road or river. * 
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Tlie result of thus briugiug clid'erent countries, and parts of 
the same country, nearer together is that the cost of carriage 
is reduced, and things become cheaper. The piice of com¬ 
modities being diminished there is a greater demand for 
them. They^are accordingly produced in larger quantities, 
and industries and trade are developed. 



Fio. 70.'-Glossing the Steppes in wini»T. Wolves In puisult. 


In the early part of the nineteenth century tea was a luxury for 
the rich. Steam navigation and railways have so reduced the price 
that it is now drunk by all classes in England. The tea industry 
and trade in tea have developed in proportion to the demand for the 
commodity. 

84. The great improvements in communications during the 
nineteenth century aie mainly due to steam navigation and 
railways. • 

Steamers perform their voyages mom regularly, more quickly, and 
carry more than sailing vessels. There is now scarcely a part of the 
world that is not regularly visited by steamers for ^ade purposes. 
Moreover, sea roi||:es have been ^bortened by cutting ship canals. 
The Sues Canal saves 5000 pules in the voyage from England to 
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India. A ship canal cuts tb& IsthmiiB of Corinth ; another connecte * 
the River Elbe with the Baltic Sea; and another enablei^ ocean 
steamers to discharge their cargoes in Manchester. The Panama 
Canal, if completed, or the proposed Nicaraguan Canal, would 
shorten the voyage from New York to San Francisco by 8000 miles, 
and avoid the dangerous journey round Cape Horn# It would also 
make New Zealand nearly *2000 miles nearer England. 




*• 



Fig 71 ~ An Ocuiii Hteamcr 

By far the largest proportion of the carrying trade of the 
world is ill English hands, that is, commodities are carried 
between the different countries of the world chiefly in English 
ships, and this is one of the great ‘sources of England’s wealth. 

86, Railways. Railways have done for inland communications 
what steam navigation has done for ocean communications. 
Since 1825, Vhen locomotive engines weve first used on the 
Stockton and Darlingfion Railway, tlie chief <fcoiintries of the 
civilized -world have been covered*by a network of railways. 
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which carry comraoditieB from the places where they are pro¬ 
duced 4o the great commercial centres, and enable them to be 
rapidly re-distributed. 

If we look at a railway map of England we shall see that the rail¬ 
way lines conv(|rge on London, and in a less degree on the other 
great centres of commerce, such as Liverpool, Manchester, Birming¬ 
ham. In a map of France they will be seen to converge on Paris. 



Flo. 72.—An evpiess train in England 


In larger couiftries they converge on several centres where produce 
is conveniently collected from different parts of the country, and 
these centres are connected by trunk lines to fcacilitate interchange 
of commodities. In India, for example, trunk lines^ connect Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, and Lahore; in America, New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco, os well as other commercial centres, are so con¬ 
nected. Moreover, another use of such trunk lines is to connect sea 
to sea, and thus provide quick^ through routes from one part of the 
world to another. Madras and Calcutta on the Bay of Bengal are 


1 Trunk lines are those conneottiig the pnncliMil centres of trade and popula¬ 
tion. Branch lines connect minor trade centres with the tnink lines. The 
relation between the trunk of a tree and its branches siiggostea this use of the 
words The main hwh Toad of Northern India la called “The Grand Trunk 
Road ” for a similar reason. « 
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both connected with Bombay on the Arabian Sea. Three trunk lines 
cross the United States of America and connect the Atlan^c with 
the Pacific. Another trunk line crosses Canada and connects the 
eastern coast with Vancouv'cr on the Pacific. The result is that the 
quickest route from England to Hongkong is now acijjpss America and 
the Pacific Ocean. In South America lines from Buenos Ayres on 
the Atlantic and from Valparaiso on the P4cilic have approached. 
within fifty miles of each other in the Andes, and in a few years 
Europe will be directly connected with the Pacific Ocean by means 
of the great Trans-Siberian Railway. 

The consti'uction of railways i?{ often the only possible way of 
enabling a country to make full use of its iiatuial resources. 

The great wheat-growing districts of Canada would have remained 
untillod had not the Canadian Pacific Railway provided the means 
nf conveying the grain to the coast for shipment to Europe. In like 
manner the Bengal-Nagpur Railway has given a great impure to the 
wheat-growing districts of the Central Provinces of India. 

The United States of America has more miles of railway than the 
whole of Europe. Of other countries the order, according to amount 
of mileage, is Germany, Russia, France, the United Kingdom, India, 
Austria-Hungary, Canada. But, in proportion to size, Belgium has 
the most complete railway system, and England comes next. 

86. Telegraphs. Much of the business of the world is now 
carried on by telegnaph, and the use of electricity baa been 
further extended by the telephone, which enables h^isiness to be 
transacted by word of mouth over considerable distances 

Most countries have more telegraph line than railway line. Even 
China, which has very little railway at present, has a fairly complete 
system of telegraphs. 

Europe is connected with America by several submarine ca,bles. 
The Indian Ocean is crossed by a line connecting Europe with India, 
China, and Australia. There are also cables connecting Europe with 
the east and west coasts of Africa. The Pacific Ocean has not yet 
been crossed by a cable, but it is now proposed to lay one. 

* Question.s. j 

1. Find the population density of the earth, liking its laud area 
as 52 million square miles. • 
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2. Why do people collect together in towns? Which of the 
continihts has the greatest number of large towns ? Why ? 

3. Compare the three principal races of mankind in respect of hair 
and eyes. What race are the aborigines of Australia and New 
Guinea most lil^ ? 

4. What is a fetish ? Arrange the chief religions of the world in 
order of number of folfowers. 

5. What is a nation ? Mention cases in which the geography of 
a country has helped to develop a strong feeling of nationality. 

6. Describe the chief forms of government. 

7. What is meant by the material resources flf a country ? How do 
they affect its welfare ? What arc commercial commodities ? What 
is meant by the manufacturing industries of a country ? 

8. What are the natural communications of a country 1 How have 
these been added to during the present century ^ What has been 
the eff^pt upon trade ? What advantages have stea.iners over sailing 

9. Upon what general plan should the railways of a country be 
made ? How do railways help in the development of new country ? 
Give examples. 

10. What would be the advantages of an English telegraph cable 
across the Pacific Ocean ^ \\'hat route would you suggest for it ? 




ASIA. 

J. Introductory. 

Tiik continent of Asia is tlie eastt*rn and larger portion of the 
mass of land known as the Old Woild, that is, the part of 
the world that ^^as known before the discovery of America. 
Europe and Asia together really form one continent, sometimea 
called Eurasia. 

In many ways Asia is the continent of cxlrenies. It* is the 
largest coniiucut. It has the highest mountains and 
biggest tablelands. It has the greatest extremes of heat 
and cold, it contains the most densely populated jiarts of 
the eaitil’s surface, ami the gicatest variety of languages, 
of animals, and of plants. 

Asia has prodiieed the four gie.it religions of the world; 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, and Muhammadanism. 

The rest of the woild also owes to Asi.i its domestic animals, 
and most of its cultivated food-plants. 

I 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The northern coast line of Asia lies almost entirely within 
the Arctic circle, and the greater part of it within twenty 
degrees of the North Pole. It imis from a point cast of long. 
60'^ E. to about long. 170“ W , that is, it forma nearly one-third 
of a circle i-ouiid the North Pole. 

Asia broadens out greatly towards thcMcst, so that its west.ern* 
most point in Asia Minor is only .ibout long. 26“ E. A line 
running due north from tins point would pubS near tho 
North Cape in Norway. 

The greater portion of the southern coastline of Asia lies within 
the Tropics, and the most souiherii ijoiiit of the niainlaiul, 
near Singapore, is within two degrees of the Equator. 

Asia, then, occupies the central portion o5 the eastern half of 
the northern hcinisph^e. 
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A^ Boring Strait xVsia ia within forty miles of North America. 
At the Malacca Strait it approaclies within sixty miles of 
Sumatra, an island belonging to Austr.ilaaia. It is artifici* 
ally cut off from Africa by the Suez Canal. 

The northernmost point is Cape Chelyuskin, lat. 77“ 37' N. 
The easternmost point is East Cape on the Bering Strait, long. 
169“ 44' W. (190“ 16' E ) 

The southernmost point is Cape Buru in tlie Malay Peninsula, 
Lit. r 16' N. 

The westernmost point li^ Cape Baba in Asia Minor, long. 
26^ 5' E. 


III. Size and Shape. 

The greatest length of Asia, from East C’ape on Bering Strait 
to the Suez Canal, is about 6700 miles. 

The greatest breadth, from Cape C^helyu.skin, in the Taimyr 
J^eniiisula, to Cape Biiiu, the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, is about 5300 miles. 

The area of Asia is about 16 million square miles. 

Asia IS more than four times as large as Europe ; it is somewhat 
larger than Euiope and Africa taken i/Ogethei, and about 
the same size as the two Americas. 

In shape it may be considered roughly quadrilateral. It is 
compact, and its coastline is, in proportion to its size, 
fairly regular. Hence it has less coastline for each square 
mile of area than any coucinent except Africa. 

The Inlands of the Malay Archipelago aie included in Austral¬ 
asia »hidging by their typical animals, the islands uest 
of Lombok and OeleViea belong to Asia, but it is con¬ 
venient to treat all these islands together as part of the 
great island continent. The true dividing lin^ between 
Asia and Australasia is called Wallace's Line, wfter the 
distinguished naturalist who 6rst pointed it out. 

lY. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean, 

On the East: the Pacific Ocean. 

On the fiiouth : tlie Indiai^ Ocean. 

On the West: the Red Sea, the Suez Canal, the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, the Kuraa- 
Maiiych depression, the (Caspian Sea. North of the Caspian 
the boundary between European and Asiatic'*’^Inssia is an 
irregular line, which follows the muthern portion of the 
Ural Mountains^ and ends at the Kara Sea on the Arctic 
Ocean. • 
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V. Coasts. 

Norfh Coast. This is low-lying, bairen, and almost unin¬ 
habited. 

It is ice-bounrl tor more than nine months in the year, and 
was oomplctely explored for the fiist time hy the Swedish 
navigator Nordeiiskjold in 187S-79 He m.ule the north¬ 
east passage from Europe to Ametica, and found the 
northernmost point of the inainiaiid, Cape C'hclynskin, at 
the end of the Taimyr Peninsula, west of which tlie coast 
is indented by the great estuaries of the Ob and Yenisei. 

The Liakhov IslandB, or New Siberia, he off this coast, cast of 
the Taimyr Peninsula. 

East Cape, on Bering Strait, which sepaia^es Asia from America 
by a strait 36 miles broad, marks the end of the northern 
coast. 

East Coast. This is markoil by a number of opciungs, winch 
are cut off from the Pacific Ocean bv chains of nslands, and form 
almost land-locked seas. 

In ithe north, the Aleutian Islands cut off the Bering Sea, off 
which oiiens the Oulf of Anadsnr. 

The great penmsula of Kamchatka, ending in Cape Lopatka, 
separates the Bering Sea from the foggy and desolate Sea 

Of Okhotsk. 

The long, narrow Sakhalin Island feu ms part of the western 
border of this sea, and the ba' ren Kurile Islands cut it off 
from the Pacific Ocean. 

La Perouse Strait separates S.i.kl'aliii from Tezo, the northern¬ 
most Island of the Japan group, and connects the Sea of 
Japan with the 8ea of Okhotsk. 

The Japan Sea ends ac the soutli of the Korea Peninsula, and 
communicates hy the Korea Strait with the East China Sea. 

North of the East China Sea, which is cut ofl‘ from the Pacific by 
the Luchu Islands, long a subject of dispute between China 
and Japan, arc the Yellow Sea and the Oulf of Pe-chi-U. 

The large and important island of Formosa marks the southern 
end of the East China Sea. 

The China Sea extends from Formosa to Cape Romania, the 
extreme south-east point of the Malay Peninsula. It is 
cut off from the Pacific hy the large gAnip of tjie 
Philippine Islands, and from the Indian Ocean by the 
Malay Peninsula, and tlie islands of the Malay Archipelago. 
The Straits of Malacca connect it with the Indian Ocean. 
It has two important gulfs: the Oulf of Siam and the 
Gulf of Tongkl^ ; and the portion of Indd-Ohina lying 
between them terminates in CapQ Cambodia. The large 
island of Hainan lies east of the Tongking Gulf. 
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The Chinese coast is high, rocky, broken up by small bays, 
an<l bordered by small islands, df which the best known 
is Hong-Kong. • 

South Coast. This is occupied by three great peninsulas: 
Indo China, India Proper, and Arabia. 

The Bay of Bengal, in which are the Andaman a«d the Nicobar 
gtoupH of islands, extends from the Malacca Strait to Cape 
Comorin, tlie most southerly point of India. 

The large island of Ceylon lies off the south-east end of India, 
separated from it by tlie Palk Strait. 

The northern portion of the Indian Ocean between Arabia and 
India IS called the Arabian Sea. Out of this opens in the 
north-west. tl»c Gulf of Oman, connected with the Persian 
Gulf, still further to the north-west, by the Strait of 
Ormuz. 

Ras-el-Hadd, south of the Gulf of Oman, is the easternmost 
point of A labia. 

Of)' the south-west coast of India are the Laccadive Islands, 
and some distance south of them are the Bialdlye Islands. 

The Gulf of Aden, running w'cst out of the Indian Ocean between 
Arabia and Africa, is connected with the southern end of 
the Red 8ea by the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, in w'hich is 
the British island of Ferim. 

The Red Sea, long and nariow^, runs nearly iioiili west between 
Arabia and Africa for 1100 miles. It ends in tw^o narrow 
gulfs, Akaba and Suez From the head of the latter gulf 
tlie Suez Canal leads to the Mediterranean Sea. 

West Coast. Thi.s i,^ washed by three inland seas : the Modi* 
terranean, the Black Sea, and the Caspian Sea. 

The eastern end of the Mediterranean -washes |he coast of 
Syria, and lias the largo island of Cypme in its iiortli-eaaterii 
corner. 

North of Syria the peninsula of Asia Minor runs west,'ter¬ 
minating in (Jape iUba, and having the Mediterranean on 
the south, the Aegean Sea, the Dardanelles Strait, the Sea 
of Marmora, and the Bosphorus on the west, ainl the Bladk 
Sea on the north. * 

The. Aegean Sea is stmlded with the islands of the Grecian 

> Archipelago. 

The Caspian Sea lias Persia on ihe*south, Russian Turkestan on 
the east, and OancaHia on the west. 

^1. Land Elevation or Relief. 

The physical map of Asia shows the ino.9t striking surface* 
features of the contiiienf to be its extensive ain^ lofty plateaux, 
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flanked by euoimona mountain ranges, and its vast low-lying 
plains. 

Plateaux— 

The great Pamir Plateau (“The Roof of the World”) is the 
centre from whicli the mam systems of moimtaijis and plateaux 
radiate. It ,'.verages 12,CK)0 feet in height, and is hemmed in 
by the giant peaks of the Hindu Kush, the Karakoram, the 
Kashgar, and the 'Irans-Alai Mountains. 



Section through the Central Highlands of Asia from North to South. 


To the .soiitb-eaat it expands into the Plateau of Tibet, the 
highest plateau in the woild, which has an average lieight of 
13,000 feet,''and rises in many parts to 16,000 feet. 

West of the Pamir the Plateau of Iran occupies tlie greater part 
of Persia; it is connected by the highlands of Kurdistan 
and Armenia witli the plateaux of Asm Minor and Aiabia. 

From the Pamir higli tablelands extend north-east across 
Mongolia and Siberia to the shores of the Pacific. 

Between these and Tibet he Chinese 'furkestan and the Desert 
of Gobi, not more than 4000 feet in elevation. 

Peninsular bdia, that is, India south of the Indiis-Ganges plain, 
IS a plateau, with a“margin of low-lying land which fringes 
the coast, and forms the lower basins of the rivers. 

Mountains— 

The ^eat ranges form the edges of the plateaiAc. 

The Himalaya’^niouTitains run along the south-western edge 
of the Tibetan plateau, and tlibn sweep round to the east, form* 
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ing a range 1500 miles long extending from the Indus to the 
Brahmaputra. 

The Himalaya contain the highest {leaks in the wr>rld. Mount 
Everest just exceeds 29,0(K) feet. 

North of th^, Indus the Hindu Kush range ruiLS west through 
Afghanistan from the southern edge of the Pamir Plateau. 

The Karakoram range, also north of the linlus, runs south¬ 
east from the Pamirs. 

The Kuen-lun range, with peaks of over 20,000 feet, runs east 
from the Pamirs, and foims part of the northern edge of the 
Plateau of Tibet. 

The Altyn<ti^h (14,000 feet) hianches ofl north-east from the 
Kuenlun range, and, with the Nan slian Mountains further 
east, Gontiuuea the northern edge of the Tibetan Plateau. 

The Inshan Mountains to the noith-east ot (;liina form the 
south-eastern bouiulaiy of the Gobi Desert, while tlic 
Great KUngan Mountains Vioimd it on the east. 

Th» north-eastern and south-eastoi'n edges of the Tibetan 
plateau bieak up into ranges M'hicli extend through (vhina 
and Indo-C'hiiia. 

The TiaU'Shan range start.s from the north-east of the Paniir 
plateau, and luns north-east for 1500 miles, enclosing between 
it and the Kuen-lun range the comparatively low-lying country 
of Chinese Turkestan. It has heights of over 26,000 feet. 

North-east of the Tiaii-shan range are 
the Altai »Mountains; 
the Sayan Mountains; 
the Tablonovoi Mountains; 

the Stanovoi MouiitrtiiiH, which extend to Bering Strait. 

The Sullman lange, on the west of the Indus river, rising to 
upwards of 12,000 feel, forms th^ eastern edge of the Iran 
plateau. 

The Elburz Mountains, circling round the southern end of the 
Caspian and rising to about 19,000 feet, are cxmnectcd hy 
continuous high laud with the Hindu Kush, and form part 
of the northern edge of the Iran plateau. 

Further north-west are the Mountains of Armenia, with Mount 
Ararat) 16,925 feet. In Asia Minor the l^urus Bange, 
rising to near 12,000 feet, runs along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. 

The Caucasus Mountains run north-west from thte Caspian to 
the Black 8e», and rise in Mount Elbruz to 18,500 feet. 

The Ural Mounftems are a range of insignificant height forming 
part of the boundary }ietween Europe and Asia. 
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Volcanoes— 

There are active volcanoes in Kamchatka and Japan. ^ 

Plains— 

The Great Plain of Northern Asia lies north and west of 
the plateaux which occupy the greater psirt of the continent. 
It stretclicH with little mterruptjon, from the*Caspian Sea to 
the Venjsei, and along the shoi'es of the Arctic Ocean. 

Til the imniediat-c neigh hoiirhorxl of the Caspian the Great Plain 
is, like that sea itself, below onliri.iiy sea-le\el, and it is 
iiere oontiimous with the Steppes of Russia Proper. But 
over the greater part of its extent it lies tihove sea-level, 
though it ii£vef uses above TiOO feet. 

The southern portion is partly desert, hut chiefly giassy 
steppe, atloiding pastuiage foi vast herds of sheep and 
oaniels. 

Further noith the Great Plain is covered with forest, but this 
dies away near the Aictic Ciicle, and is succeeded by the 
nicushy, nioss-groiAii tundras which bolder the Arctic 
Ocean, and are frozen foi tlie greater part of the ^ar. 

The other plains of Asia are either narrow coast strips, or form 
the basins of the great livers 

The Plain of Mesopotamia extends not tli-west from the Persian 
Gulf. 

The Great Plain of India cxten<ls from the Bay of Bengal to the 
Arabian Sea, lying between the Himalaya and the plateau 
of tlie Deccan. 

The Great Plain of China occupies tlie low'ei basins of the rivers 
Hoang-ho and Yang-tse-Kiang. ^ 

Deserts— 

(Considerable parts of Asia are mainly .sandy wastes and salt 
marshes incapable of cultivation The largest of these is the 
Desert of Gobi or Sbamo, occupying most of southern 
Mongolia. Con.sidurahle parts of Arabia and ^Northern Persia, 
India between the Indus and the Aravalli Moiiutains, and the 
tundras in Sibei ia, are also desert 

e 

VII. Rivers and Lakes. 

RiVEItS— 

The rivers of Asia may be divided into two classes: 

(1) those that flow to the sea, and 

(2) those that flow to inland seas or lakes. 

The secoiirl class is a special feature of the Asian river-system. 
Africa is the Qply other continent ilAt has any coiisiderable 
inland drainage. * • 
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Another remarkable feature of the drainage system of this con- 
^ tinent is that the great mountain ranges forming the edges 
'of the plateaux are not real water-partings, but are biokeu 
through by most of the great ihers, which take their rise 
within the plateaux. 

(1) Rivers graining to the Arctic Ocean: the Ob» the 
Yenisei, and the Lena. 

The first two rise within the Mongolian plateau. 

The last has its origin on the outer northern slopes. 

All three are great livers, upwards of 3000 miles in length. 
During the short summer they are, w'ith their eastern and 
western tributaries, iinportant channels of trade. But for 
the greater part of the year they are frtizen 

(2) Rivers draining to the seas connected with the Pacific 
Ocean: the Amur, the Hoangho, the Yang-tse-Kiang, the 

Mekong. All these, except the last, have their origin beyond 
the mountain ranges that form the eastern edges of the great 
central plateau. 

(8) Rivers flowing to the Indian Ocean: the Salwin, 
the Irawadi, the Brahmaputra, and the Ganges flow into the 
Hay of Bengal , the Indus flows into the Arabian Sea ; the 
Tigris and the Euphrates pour their united streams into the 
Persian Gulf. 

(4) Rivers flowing inland. Nearly one-fourth of the whole 
continent drains inland. 

The most important syste*T. of inland drainage is that of 
the Aral Sea, which receives, through the rivers Oxus (Amu- 
Darya) and Jaxartes (Sir-Darya), the drainage of tlie Great 
Pamir and the westerri slopes of the Tian-Shan range. Both 
rivers are about 1200 miles long. 

The River Ural flows to the Caspian. 

Lakes— 

Compared with other continents, Asia has few large fresh¬ 
water lakes. 

The largest is Lake Baikal (13,000 square miles) in the highlands 

of Southern Siberia, which feeds the Yenisei. 

* 

The other lakes of importance are all salt or brackish, and are 
in most cases the shrunken remains of much larger expanses of 
water. 

The Caspian Sea^ and the Sea of Aral, for example, were 
once part of a huge inland sea, a^nd now /iccupy the lowest de¬ 
pressions of the old sea bed. ^ 
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Tiie Caspian (170,000 square miles) is the largest lake in the. 
world, and is 85 feet below the level of the Black It 

is about the size of the province of Madras together with 
Mysore and Coorg. 

The Sea of Aral (2G,000 square miles) is 245 feet above the Caspian 
Sea. 

Lake Balkhash (8(H)0 squaic miles), near the w'<%tcrij slopes of 
the Tian-Shan, was also on<ie much larger than at piesent. 

Smaller lakes are Lob-nor in CJiincse Turkestan, w'hich receives - 
through the Tarim River the whole of the drainage of the 
Chinese Turkestan depression, and Koko-nor, 10,500 feet 
above sea-lei el, on the Tibetan plateau. 

Lake Hamim in Pq^-sia receives, thiough the River Helmaiul, most 
of the drainage of Afghanistan. 

Lake Van, in the highlands between Ainienia and Kurdistan, 
and Lake tJrumiya, in iioith-western Persia, aie both 
centres of inland diamage. In Palestine, the Intensely salt 
Dead Sea, the lowest lake in the world, receives the drainage 
of the Jordan valley. 

VIII. Climate. 

Eveiy variety of climate is to be found in Asia 
Nevertheless, owing to the anest of niuisture-beariiig 
winds fiom the South(*i*u Ocean bv the nioiintain inas'^es that 

9/ 

stretch acro.ss tlie eoutinent. from west to east, the climate of 
tlie greater part of Asia is marked liy extremes of heat and 
cold, and by great dryness. This is equalli true of the lofty 
table-land of 'Fibet and of the low-lying tiindias of Siberia. 
Oitference of altitude and ditference of l.ititnfle do not affect 
the general chaiaeter of the climate, bnt merely determine the 
intensity of the extremes of heat and cold, and •the relative 
duration of the hot and cold seasons. I'lius, in many' parts of 
Northern Silieria, the ground is permanently frozen, and for 
several months of the year mercury is a solid The hot season 
lasts only a few weeks, but, while it lasts, the heat is intense. 
Further soutli the hot season lasts longer and the cold is less 
intense, but the climate is still one of extremes. * 

The more northei'ly countries away from the iiiiliience of the 
central mountain mass, China Prmier and Japan in the east, 
Asia Minor and parts of Syria and Pereia in the west, have a 
climate which is mainly temperate. Owing to the luudei'ating 
influence of^the Euro 8ivo» or “Black Stream,” an ocean 
current in the Pacific conespoiidiiig with Jhe Gulf Stream in 
the Atlantic, the cliinarf:e of Janaii is pleasaii^ and temperate. 
The three great peninsulas of th| south, Arabia, India, and 
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Indo-Ohina, have climates which are mainly tropical, varying 
from the hot'dry, which pre[)onderates in Arabia, South Persia, 
and north-west India, to the hot-moist, which prejionderates 
in Indo-China 

The Indian Ocean ia the region of the monsoons, the 
regular winde- which blow landwards during the hot and i*ainy 
part of the year, and away from the land for the rest of the 
vear. The south-west monsoon brings rain, which falls 
heavily on the western coast of Peninsular India and over 
Bengal and Indo-Ohina, and finally exhausts itself on the outer 
elopes of the Himalaya and on the mountains of Indo-Ohina. 
Half the rainfall of Asia is s(>cnt on In^ia and Indo-Ohina; 
in parts of Assam it is upwards of 500 inches per annum. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Corresponding with its wide range of climate, Asia has a great 
variety of plant and animal life. 

Anong tropical trees the teak, bamboo, oocoa-uut and date 
palms, banyan and plantain are specially noteworthy. 

Coffee ia indigenous in Arabia; the tea plant m China; the 
rose, the peach an<l other fruit trees in Central Asia. 

Aromatic plants flomish m Arabia, spice plant? in (Vvlon and 
Indo-China. 

The elephant, tiger, buffalo and bear are c>nininr>n in India and 
Indo-China. The tiger is found .-is far lunth aa Manchuria, 
ana the buffalo is indigenous in China. 

The horse, ass, ox, sheep, and goat, are natives of Central 
Asia. 

The yak and the large wild sheep called the ovis poll are charac¬ 
teristic of Tibet. 

Both varieties of camel, the single-humped and the double¬ 
humped, belong to Western Asm. 

In Siberia the sahle, the ermine, the white polar hear, and the 
reindeer are characteristic. 

The peacock and the domestic fowl arc indigenous m India and 
Indo-China. 

Poisonous snakes are common in the tropics; the best known is 
the cobra. 

Population— P®Gple. 

The population of Asia was estiihated in 1890 at 750 millions, 
nearly three-fifths of the total population of the globe. Asia has 
more than twice the population of Europe, but it is less densely 
populated, that i^s, it has fewer inhabitants to the square mile- 
It 47 inhabitants per square mile> while Europe has 101. 
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But no other continent has moie than 14 inhabitants the 
square mile. 

This vast population is very unequally distributed. ' 

The PaTuir plateau, the tundras oordetiiig the Arctic circle, the 
desert of Gobi, and the Turkestan depression are almost 
uiimhdbited. * 

Cto the other hand the plains of the Canges, tho Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and t he Hoang ho are among the most thickly populated * 
parts of tile world. 

India and China Proper alone contain about three-fourths of 
the total population of Asia. 

Races and Langu;Wie.s— 

The inhabitants of Asia for the most part belong to two 
stocks: the white or Caucasian and the yellow or Mongolian. 
South-western Asia ainl linlia .ire chiefly occupied by the 
former; Indo-C^hina, China, .iapaii, and the rest of the continent 
north of the central highlands, by the latter. 

Religions— 

The (^hief religious are Buddhism, Hinduism, and Muham- 
madanism. 

Buddhism, an offshoot from Hinduism, is the religion of about 
425 millions of people It prevails chiefly in China, Japan, 
Indo-(^luria, and Ceylon. 

Hinduism is piofessed by inoic than two-thirds of the in* 
habitants of India (about 2()S millions). 

Muhammadanism is professed by about 120 millions of Asiatics. 
It is the prevailing religion of south-western Asia. 

Christianity is spreading gradually in parts of the continent. 

Many of the hill tribes, and inaiiy of the native inhabitants of 
Siberifi, are auimists,^ and there arc still a few ** fire-wor¬ 
shippers ” in Persia and India. 

XL Products. 

Minerals— 

• 

Asia has great mineral wealth, and has been famous from time 
immemorial for precious stones and the more valuable metals, 
though, hitherto, its stores of sonie*of the more useful minerals 
have been little utilized. 

Gold and other precious metals are abundant in the Altai Moun¬ 
tains jin Siberia. 

Iron ore is found in most Asiatic country, but the metal is 
extracted only on a small ^cale. • 

^Soe Introduotionf p. 100. 
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Ck>al exists in enormous quantities in China, and is found in 
* Silieria, Persia, Asia Minor, Japan, and India. It is mined 
on the large scale in India, which is at present the greatest 
coal-producing country of Asia 

Copper is extiacted in Japan, India, and Siberia. 

Tin IS obtained in large quantities in the Malay Peninsula, 
which produces about halt the world’s supply of this metal. 

Petroleum is very largely produced in Southern Caucasia. It is 
also found in Indu-China. 

Rock salt is found in beds in India. Large cpiantities of salt 
arc obtained by the evaporation of sea water, and, in China, 
from brine springs. 

Vegetable Products— * 

Cereals are not cultivated above lat. 63"' N , Vmt India, China, 
Indo-China, Japan, and Asia Minor produce largo crops of 
nee, millet, maize, and wheat. Rice is the staple tood- 
ciop in hot inoibt ooiintries with an ample water supply. 

Sugar-cane is largely grovim m Southern and South-Eastern 
f Asia. 

Spices, gums and resins, and drugs are characteiistic products 
of Southern Asia 

Tobacco IS grown in India, Asia Minoi, and Japan. 

Cotton IS grown in India, (Jhina, Asia Minor, Caucasia, and 
Turkestan. 

Jute IS a very important product of noith-eastcin India. 

Teak wood is the most v'alnable pnxhict of the forests of India, 
and Indo-Cliina. 

Industries and,Manufactures— 

Tea is one of the most valuable products of India, Ceylon, 
Chiq^v, and Japan. 

Opium is manufactured from the opium poppy in Lidia, I'eisia, 
and China 

The Silk-worm culture is important in China, Japan, Asia 
Minor, Persia, India, and I'urkcstan Silk is nianiifaclured 
on the large scale from raw silk in (Jiina, Japan, and India. 

Cotton weaving 18 a rapidly growing industry in India, Jajiaii, 

* and China, and in India there is a considerable manufac¬ 
ture of gunny from raw jute. 

Indigo is still manufactured in {larts of Northern India, but the 
industry is a decbninj^ one. 

Coir fibre, prejiarcd from the outer husk of the cocoa-nut, is 
chiefly produced in India and China. 

XII. Means of Communication. 

Tratle and cocnmerce depend ^reatlf on the facilities for 
internal and external communication. As roads are improved 
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and rendered safe, trade expatida. Commerce with Oliina aiic[ 
Japan has developed eiiormonaly since ports in these countries 
were thrown open to the world. • 

On the whole, Asia is badly off for means of internal com- 
inuiiiratioii The onlinary trade routes of the interior are of 
the rudest de8crif)tion, and have changed little for centuries. 

India has many good roads, but there is no thfougli road con¬ 
necting India with China, or u iih Central Asia. 

Siberia has a magmticent system of water comnninicdtioii, ex-* 
tending, liy means of the tributaries of gieai rivers, from 
the Urals to the Pacific, but it can only he used in the 
short summer. 

India and Cbma^ too, have great natnisl waterways, but over 
large parts of Asia these are entirely wanting. 

India has the most cmnplete railway system, and the railways of 
Russian Asia are being pushed on rapidly. \ raihvay now 
connects the Caspian wdth Tlokhaia and lashkcnt, and 
the great line across Siboiia, which is to connect Europe 
with the l*aeific Ocean, is, in parts, completed 

Japan also has more than ^,0(M) miles of railw'ay. • 

Telegrapblc communication exists between all the principal 
towns in India, Chiii.i, and Jap<in. Europe and Asia arc con¬ 
nected by a line which runs from Const.intinoplc to the licad 
of flic Persian Gulf, and another line tuns from Tiflis in the 
Caucasus also to the head of the Gulf, where both are con¬ 
nected w’ith a line which passes through Baluchistan to 
India A line also passes from European Russia right 
across Siberia to the Pacific, whore it joins a submarine 
cable which runs near the coast of China through the 
Str^-its of Malacca and across the Bay of llcngal to Madras. 
There is also a submarine cable from India to the top of the 
Red Sea ita Aden. * 

XIIT. Trade and Commerce. 

Foreign Trade— 

The foreign trade of Asia is almost entirely in the hands of 
Europeans, and is very great. The exports are chiefly raw 
materials, and the im]K)rtH m.iimfactured products 

Imports— 

The chief imports are cotton, linen, and silk goods, articlea 

of clotliing, the useful metals, and machinery. 

• 

Exports— ^ 

Tlie principal exports are tea, silk, cotton, dye-stuffS, oil* 
seeds, coffee, spices, fice, wool, jute, timberp and petroleum. 
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OOMKERCIAL POBTS— 

The chief commercubl ports are Smyrna, in Asia Minor; Bombay 
* and Calcutta, in India; Colombo, in Ceylon ; Singapore, at 
the end of the Malay Peninsula ; Hong Kong and Shanghai, 
in China; and Yokohama, in Japan. 

Internal Trade— 

s 

The internal trade of Asia, owing to the difficulties of land 
communication, is comparatively small. Cotton, wool, silk, 
ftirs and akina, tea, firuit, and horses arc the principal 
commodities. 

XIV. Government and Political Subdivisions. 

Except in British India, parts of Russian Asia, and of late 
in Japan, Asia cannot be said to enjoy civilized government. 

The countries of Asia may be divided into four political groups : 

1. Southern Asia : eoi]ntrie.s under British or French 

control 

2. Eastern Asia* the BiKld]ii.st States ' 

• 3. Northern Asia : Rus.sian 'rerritory. 

4. Western Asia ; the Muhautniaiian States 

Group 1 comprises the Indian Empire, the Malay Peninsula, 
Slam, and French Indo-Chlna. 

Group 2 comprises the Chinese Empire and Japan. 

Group 3 comprises Siberia, Russian Turkestan, and Caucasia. 

Group 4 comprises Turkey In Asia, Arabia, Persia, and A^han- 
istan. 

QU!.STfONS. 

1. In comparing Asia with the other continents uhat do we find 
especially noteworthy ? 

2. Why are Asia and Europe said to form really one continent ’ 
What name has been given to it ? 

3. What are the principal straits on the east of Asia'* What 
seas do they connect ? 

4. Describe the positions of Sakhalin, Forrrio.sa, Hainan, Ceylon, 
the Maldives, and Periin. 

5 . Make a list of the plateaux of Asia, and name the mountain 
ranges bounding them. 

6. Which of the rivers of Asia have their origin in the great 
central highlands ? Make a iTst of the rivers of Asia arranged 
according to length. 

7. What parts of Aaia are drained by rivers flowing to inland 

seas or lakes? Name the rivers and the lakes intc» wliieh they 
flow. How does Lako Baikal compare, in regard to size, with the 
largest lakes of th^ other continents ? * 
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8. What iR the special character of the plimate over the sreater 

part of Asia? Where do we find a climate most bke that of 
Western Europe? Why? _ ' 

9. Mention some plants and animals that are indigenous to Asia. 

10. Uow do you account for the dense population of the plains of 
China Proper, and of the basin of the lower Ganges’ 

11. Explain clearly what is meant by saymg thaj^ Asia has a 
population of 47 inhabitants to the square niile. 

12. What parts of Asia are richest in minerals? W^here are coal, 
tin, petroleum, and gold chiefly touiid ? 

13. How IS Asia situated as regards means « i internal communi¬ 
cation ’ What drawbacks arc some of the largest rivers subject to 
considered a.s highways of trade ’ 

11 How do you <*x]jlain the fact that Asia chiefly imports 
manufactiiicd products, and expoits raw materials’ 

15. Give approximately the latitude and longitude of the chief 
commercial poits of Asia 

16. Iiitij what political gioups inay the countries of Asia be 
divided? Describe tlie geographical position of the countries in 
each group, ami name their capitals. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

1. Introductory. 

India is marked off so ileaily from the rest of Asia by its 
natural boundarK's that it la commonly thought of and spoken of 
as a single country Hut this is not true except ui tiie sense 
that it is under one f^overnnient Different parts of India 
differ greatly in physical features, fertility of sqil, climate, 
and products; and, consequently, in the character of their 
inhabitants. 

There an* also great ditt’ereiiees of race, language, and religion. 
These are chiefly due t«> the immigrations into India of various 
races from very early times. Such immigrants partly displaced 
the original inhabitants, forcing them into the more distant and 
inaccessible parts of the country, and partly mingled with them. 
They, in their turn, were disturbed by the entrance of other 
immigrants. • 

Again, India has been frequently invaded by force of arms, 
and, until quite recent times, a strong government was never 
established over the whole of the land. The struggle for power, 
with its attendant evils, misrule, and want af security for life 
and property, was alway^ going on somewhere. • 
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India, therefore, is rather a collection of countries. As its 
gener|Ll civilization improves under a settled form of govern¬ 
ment, which gives the inhabitants the advantage of peace and 
quietness, India will, no doubt, tend more and more to become 
really one country. 

II. G-eographical Situation. 

India is divided into two almost equal part.s by the Tropic of 
Cancer. 

The tropical southern half of India Propei juts out from the 
mainland of Asia into the Indian Ocean to within eight degrees 
of the Equator. In the north India reaches the latitude of 
southern »Spaiii, so that it extends over iiehrly thirty degrees of 
latitude. The 8l)th meridian of east longitude passes a little 
west of Madras. Hence the earth makes nearly a qiiaiter of a 
revolution after it is noon in India before it is noon in England 
Measured directly on the globe India is riboiit one-fifth of tlie 
way round the world from Knglanfl. 

The most northerly point is in the Karakoram Mountains m the 
extreme noith of Kashmir 

The most easterly point is on the Mekong Kiver in Indo-China. 

The most southerly point is Cape Cornorbi. 

The most westerly point is on the westein fiontier of Balu¬ 
chistan. 

III. Size and Shape 

The territory included within the Indian Enqiirc exceeds 
1,800,000 squiu'e miles This area is more than fifteen times 
that of the United Kingdom, and amounts to nearly one-sixth 
of the total*area of the Hritisli Empire. 

About one million square miles ate directly under British rule. 
The rest consists of Native States and Agencies, and tlie 
small possessions of France and Portugal. 

The greatest length of India from the north of Kashmir to Capo 
Comorin is 2,022 miles, and its greatest breadth, frf)in the 

, easternmost point of Burma to the westernmost point of 
Baluchistan, is 2520 miles. The total length of the land 
frontier is about 0000 miles, and of the coast line nearly 
9000 miles. • 

The jiortion of the Indian Empire that lies south of the Tropic 
of Cancer may he roughly described as having the shape of 
two triangles with their Imses on the tropic: a larger one, 
consisting of peninsular India, and a smaller one, forming 
part of th<f liido-China peninsula. 

The part oMndia north of tme Tropic? is irregular in shape. 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On the North, India lf^s on#* of the most striking riSitnral 
boundaries in the world. This is, for ino.st r»f its length, the 
Himalaya, and, m the extreme nortli, parts of the Hindu 
Hush and the Karakoram Mountains 

On the West, tlie land boiindai les are tlie hill country separat¬ 
ing it from Afghanistrin, and the western hordei of Baluchistan. 

On the East, the lioundaiy is an irregular line, w'hioh, from 
tlie north-east coiner of Upper Burma to Mekong River, 
separates India from Cliina It then follows the Mekong so 
long as that i iver divides British from Freneh Iiido-C'hina, and 
then moves juross tn the Sal win River along the nortliern 
border of Siam. Thence it luiis xouth along the western border 
of Siam to the narrow isthnm.s of Kra m the Malay Peninsula, 
and there it meets the Ba} of Bengal at Point Victoria. 

V Coasts. 

BurmffM Coa'if. Starting from Point Victoria, the soifthern- 
most point of Burma, tlie ioa!!.t line luns north to the Gulf of 
Martahan Off the southem pait of thi> coast aie the 
numerous islands, mostly uninhabited, of the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago. From tlie liemi of tin* Oulf of JSIailaban the; coast 
runs west, imleuted by the mmierou?. inlets ol the Irawadi 
Delta, of whuh tlie most iinpoitaiii is the Rangoon River, to 
Cape Negrais. Heie the e^ast line hnus shaijih north, and 
the mountainous Arakan Coast, with its luanv oieeks and 
islands, tends ufr.adually \vi‘st to the head of tlu^ B.iy of Bengal 
abf)ve C’hittagoiig 

East Const oj India Propor Tins run.s in a westefh direction 
along the Sundarbans, through which tlie delbne distributaries 
of the Brahmaputra and (langes find then way to the sea, to 
the Hugli, the iiio.st western mouth of the tJanges, and the 
entrance to the port of Calcutta From fliis point the coast 
proceeds generally south-west to the Kistna Deltai and then 
the Coromandel Coast runs south to Cape Calimere, at^the 
northern end of Palk Strait, Avliich sepaiates India fiom Ceylon. 

The cast coast has tew indontatiofls, and no goml harbour’. 

Point Palmyras and False Point in Orissa are the most important 
projections. 

The fciouthf rn end of Palk Strait is almost blocked by the line of 
coral reefs niul sand banks kiiow'ii as Adam's Bridge. South 
of this the Oulf of Hanaar. between luTlia^aud the west of 
Ceylon, extends to Cape Comorin. 

I 


1 . 0 . 
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West Co*(st This runs novth and slightly west from Gape 
Comorin to the Gulf of Cambay. Tlie southern y>art of it is called 
the Malabar Coast. It is almost as unbi-oken as the east 
coast, and there is no good harbour except Bombay, which is 
one of the liiiest in the worltl. North of the Oulf'of Oaiubay 
the peninsula of Kathiawar projects west, and forms the 
southein boundary of the opening called the Gulf of Cutch, 
leading inland to the Ranns of Cutch, winch aio salt marshes 
or shallow lagoons, according to the st*asoii of the yeai. 

Frt)m Gutcli the coast continues uorth-west, past the mouths of 
Ihc Indus, to the poit of Karachi, ,nul then proceeds west 
to Gwatar Bay on the Pcisian frontier. 

VI Land Elevation or Relief. 

The clearest notion of the relief of India is got by supposing 
it sunk lOfXl feet below its present levtd. 

If this were done Peninsular India would hecome an island 
separated from the mainland of Asia by a channel of the sea 
connecting the Arabian Sea with the Bay of Bengal, and 
deepest at the two ends where now are Sind and Lower Bengal. 
The Himalaya and the Suliman Mountains would form a 
stupendous and nubioken mainland eoast-bne, extending from 
the Brahmaputra in north Assam to the neighbourhood of 
Karachi, while a iiariow' gulf would run far up the Brahmaputia 
valley. The deltaic poition of Jjower Burma would disappear, 
and the valley of the Irawadi would become a gulf of very 
irregular ?>h:ipe, rcax.ihiiig up t.^ the Ohincae frontier. The east 
coast of the i.siand of Peninsular India would be greatly 
indented Gulfs running far inland would take the place of the 
Mahanadi and the Godavari basiTi.s, and the Kistna and 
Kavari basins would foim smaller gulfs I'lie west coast would 
lie much leas bnikon, but long inlets of the sea would mark the 
])resent cour.ses of the Tapti and Narbada, south ot which the 
west coast would haN e continuous high land along its whole length. 

Plains— ' 

The plains of India are the parts submerged in the imaginary 
picture just given. They consist of 

1. A great tract of countiy between the foot of the Himalaya 
and the highlands of Peninsular India, extending from tiie 
Arabian 8ea to the Bay of Bengal. This tiact, which 
comprises some of the most fertile parts jjif India, and 
which is known specially as *Tlie Plains,* is the country 
watered by the three great rivers ,of India; the Indna, the 
Ganges, the Brahmaputrd, and their tributaries. 
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2. The lower basin of the Ira^adi in Burma. 

A narrow strip round the coast of Peninsular India, innoh 
nairowor on the west side than on the east, wheie the low 
countiy exteiids inland up the basins of the great rivets 

Plateaux— ^ 

The greater part of Peninsular India is 1000 feet and upwards 
in lieigbt, and forms extensive plateaux or tablelands 

1. Imincdiatoly soutli of the Ganges plain a belt of high land 

stretches across India from Lower Bengal to near the west 
coast. 

The eastern jsirtion comprises Chota Nagpur and the 
Orissa hill tracts, and is hounded on the south by the basin 
of the Mabanadi and its tnbutaries. 

The centtal poilion comprises paits of Central India and 
the Central Provinces, ami is connected on the south with 
the Deccan Plateau. 

'J'ho western pot tioii comprises par ts of Central India anil 
Rajputana, and is boundeil on the south by the valley of 
the Narbada. 

2. The Deccan.^ the great plateau of the .south, occupies most of 

the remainder of IVnmsulai India It is highest in the 
west, where it falls abruptly to the narrow plain of the 
west coast The caslein edge is only clearlj marked in 
places, especially for some, distance north of the Godavari, 
where the descent to the cast coast plain is rno^it abrupt 
This edge of the plateau is known as the Eastern Ghats, 
and the rai.sed edge »’unuing patallcl to the west coast is 
called the Western Ghats. 

The Deccan comprises paits of the Central Provinces, 
Bombay, and Uiadras, and the whole of the Nati\e State of 
Hyderabad 

3. The Mysore Plateau to the south is continuous with the 

Deccan, and its average height is over 20fK) feet It com¬ 
prises the Native State of Mysore and part of the pioiincc 

of Madras. 

Mountains— 

(1) The Himalaya. This mighty range of mountainH rises 
abruptly from the plains of Northern India, and extends from 
the Indus in the north of Kashinii' to the Brahmaputra in 
Up|>er Assam Its general direction from the Indus to Mount 
Everest is south-east, and it then runs nearly^ east to the 
Brahmaputra Tlu^ total length of the range is about 15(X) 
miles, and its breadth varies from 18C to 220 miles. It has 

»s-tbe ‘South.’ 
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an average elevation of 17,000 to 19,000 feet, and about forty 
peaks are known whieh exceed 21,(K)0 feet. 

The best known of these ai e, beginning finin the west: 

Nanga Parbat, near the Indus, 26,629 feet; 

Nanda Devi, 2«'>,(i6l feet; 

Dhaualjglri, 26,S26 tcet; 

Goaamtban, 26,:Kt'> feet; 

Mount Everest oi Gauri Sankar, 29,01)2 feet; 

Kanchlnjinga. 2S, 1 ."tG feet; and 

Chuxnalari, 2.S,933 feet. 

(2) The Karakoram Mountains and tlic Hindu Kush, 

branch out .soutli'CfR>t and soiitli-west respectitely fiom the 
Pamir Plateau, and fouu ])ait of tlio boundaiy of North 
Kxshiuir. Doth ranges liavc peaks of upwards of 20.<>00feet. 
Mount Godwin Austin, 28,26.5 feet, m tlie Karakoram range, 
is the second highest mountain in the woild. 

Soutli of tlie Hindu Ivnsh, betuemi tlic Indus and the 
fronti(‘r (»f Afgh.inistaii, is a nigged and little-known iimfiiitam 
countrv, the home of the wild boidei tiil)e'< The best known 

w f 

range is the Safed Koh, iiiniiing ea.'-'t an<l we.^t betw'eeii the 
Kabul and Kui.un iivei>, and rising to over 15,000 feet 

(3) The Suliman Range runs paiallel to the Indus and west 
of it, averaging 700n feet in height Tlie higliesi point is 
Takhtd-Suliman, 1 1,300 feet. 

Ranges of Peninsular India. The high laud of Peninsular 
India rLse.s in jilaee.s into w'eil-dennerl mountain ranges. 

The Aravalli Hills, in Rajputana, foiin a continuous range, 
averaging 2000 feet 'I'licy run south west fioyi Ajniere to 
near Mount Abu, 5650 foot high 

The Vindhya Hills lun tor nearly 600 inilesi along the northern 
border of tlie Naibada V'alley in (.'cnlral India. 1'hey use 
to about 2500 feet 

The Satpura Range runs paiallel to the Viiidbya Hills, between 
the Narbada ainl 'Dapti livers. It has an average height of 
over 2000 feet, and, in the Pachiiiarhi Hills iii the Central 
Provinces, uses to 4500 feet 

The Western Gbats run close along the Western edge of the 
Deccan plateau from south 5f*thc 'I’apti to the Nilgiu Hills 
in Madras. They a\ei.i.ge 4000 foot iii height and arc 
gciie’'ally thirty lo foi’ty miles from the sea. 

The Nilg^r^Hills rise at the southern end of the Mysore plateau 
and are the meeting |K)iut of the Wei^oiii (ilnita and the 
ranges which are*kiiow'ji .i^ the Eastern Cd|pis. 

The highest point is Dodabetta, feet. 
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Tlio ranges in the east of the peninsula are not so continuous 
^ and not so high as the Western Ghats, so that the name 
Eastern Ohats, which is sometimes given t-o them, is not 
veiy snitahle. North of the Godavari, irregular gronxis of 
hills rise to nearly 50lX) feet, and, from a point within 
thirty miles of the coast, north-west of Madras, a fairly 
dcfimAl range runs south-west to tlie Nilgins. 

South of the Nilgiris, separ.ited liy a gap of about twent 3 '-five 
miles, rise the Anamaiai Hills, tlie highest point of which 
(8840 feet) is also the Inghf'st point in Peninsular India. 
Ranges of less height, gradually getting nariower, enniinue 
to Cape C/omorin 

The rnount^iin system of India, east of'r.he Br.ihmajmtra, is 
entirely dilferent fioni that of Peninsular India. 

In the extreme nortii of the lndo-(>hina peninsula almost 
unknown extensions of the eastern Himal.iyii break up into 
jiarallel langes, graduall}’ deereasing in heiglit as they run 
south through the xieninsula. The Fatkal Mountains in the 
' north divide Upper Ihirm,i> from Assam, and are continued 
west into Assam by the Naga, Khasl, and Garo HLlls. 

To the south numerous parallel ranges fr'rin the Chittagong 
an<1 Arakan Hill Tracts Other ranges sc'patatc the valleys 
of the (Jhinilwiii, the Irawadi, the Kalwin, and the Mekong 
in Upper Hurrnti, and the \ alleys of the Irawadi, the 
Siltaung, and Salwm in Lonmt Burma A branch of the 
range between the SalwMi and Mekong continues down 
the Malay I’emnsula, ami is known as the Tenasserlm Yoma 

Paswks - - 

The passes over the mouiiUin frontier of Imlia are of great 
interest. By them the bands of ininiigrants and invaders, 
to whom are due its great variety of nu-e and language, have 
entered the country at various times. 

The best known are those of the north-west: the Bolan Pass in 
Britisli Baluchistan on the loa^l to Knivlahar, ami the 
Khyher Pass, west of Peshaw'ar, on the road to Kabul. 

‘The passes over the northern mountains all exceed 14,(XK) feet. 

The most used are the Karakoram Pass, leading from Kaslimir 
to Ciiinese Turkestpn« and the Jelap-La Pass, leading 
from Sikkim into Tibet. 

The passes leoiling from Burma into China, are not so high, 
but the country is little known, and is difficult of access. 

* VIT. Rivers. 

Northern SyaUm. (1) The tndns (2000 miles) rises in the 
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Tibetan plateau in a)K>ut the loiigitinle of AllahalNid, iieac the 
source^ of the Sutlej ami BraliiiKi})ntra 

(2) Tlie Qai^fes (151X) nnleb), and its great tributary the 
Jumna, both rise on the Indian side of the Himalaya. 

(3) The Brahmaputra (bSOO miles) rises near the Indus in 
Tibet, but 69 ,ws east behind the Hiniala}'a, and round the 
eastern end of the range into As.sani. 

These three great rhers and their tributaries hiing to the plains 
of India the whole drainage of the Himalaya; that of the 
northern aide as wtdl as tlie southern They also bring 
part of the drainage of the Kaiakoiain, tiie Hindu Kush, 
and the Suliinan Mountains Moreover, through tlieir 
tiihutaries fi<Mn tlu; .south, tlicy feceive much of the 
drainage of the noi thorn poitioii of the plateau of Penm- 
sulai India 

The Rivers of Peninsvlar Imlia. Flowing to the west COast: 
iiic Narbada and Tapti. 

Flowing to the east coast : the Mahanadi, Godavari, Kistna, 
and Kavari. 

Owing to the greater height of the Western Ghats the 
slope of Peninsular India is ca‘«tw'aids, ami the diaiuage 
takes this direction Hence, and alsvj because of the iicar- 
iiess of the Western Ghats to the sea, tlveie are no rivers of 
importance flowing to the west coast south of the Tapti. 
The large rivers all flow east. 

Rivers east of the Brahmaputra. The most imporbint of tliese 
is the Irawadi. Tins river is more tliaii 1000 miles long, and 
rises on the southern slopes of the wabir-pai ting sepaiating the 
Irawadi from the Hrahmaputra valley in the extreme north of 
Burma. Its* course throughout its length is generally south. 
Its delta begins more than 100 miles from the sea, the best 
known distributaries being the Bassein Biver in the west 
and the Rangoon Biver m the e£Lst. 

The Salwin, though it is l»elieved to have its source in the cast 
of the Tibet plateau near thal ot the Yaiig-tsc-Kiang, is, 
on account of the narrowness of its valley and the scanty 
lainfull of Tibet, a much .smaller river than the Irawadi. 
Its course is generally south, and it enters the Gulf of 
Martaban near Mouliriein 

Lakes— 

The only lakes of any size are; v 

Wuiar Lake jioar iSrimgar, in Kashmir. 

Kolar Lake, which fills a^depreseieu between the deltas of 
tlic Godavari and Kistna. 
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Chilka I^ake in the south of Orissa, and Pulikat I>ake in* 
Madras, both conneeted with the sea. 

Bambbar Lake, a shallow salt lake in Rajputana 

Vlll. Climate. 

Four causes have an important beariiifj; upon the climate 
of India • 

1 . Latitude. Half the (ountiv is within the tropics Henee^ 
every place m this half has the sun \ertical at noon twice* 
a year. 

2 . Elevation. A rise in height of 1000 feet causes a 
lowering <if temperature of about three degrees. lienee the 
hills are cooler thaft the jilaius, and the climate of the plateau 
of Peninsular Ludi.a is modilicd by its ek*vation. 

8 The Indian Ocean with its branches foims a gieat mass 
of watei which supplies moisture to the winds blowing from 
It over India 

4 The mountain wall of the Himalaya shuts otf India 
from Tibet, and aricsts the moisture-bearing winds ^’om the 
ocean. It also keeps out cold ^inds from the north. 

Owing to the greater or less offt'ot of these ditferent causes, 
thiee quite distinct elimates may be distinguished. 

(a) The damp and uniform, such as I.s found in the coast 
districts of Travancore, Malabar, and Lower Purina, w here the 
ditfeience of temperature at the different seasons of the year is 
slight. 

(h) The dry and extreme, such as is found in the West 
Punjab and Uppei Sind. Here the differenc* between the hot 
and cold weather tempei’atures is veiy great 

O') The wet and variable, Midi as is found in •Assam. Tliis 
differs from (rt) in having more frequent rain, and a W’ell- 
marked cold season 

Other clim.aiea will he found to be a modibcation of one or 
other of these thiee. For example, the climate of Northern 
Bengal approaches (c), while thiit of North-west Bengal 
and the north-west provinces is like {h), but has more rain 
and is less extreme. The climate of the Deccan also 
resembles (6), but the further south we go we find the 
winter less cold. The clAnate of the plains of Madras 
approaches (a), but is less damp and, in the north, less 
uniform. 

Seasons— • 

The year may be roughly divided into three seasons : the hot 
weather, lasting from March \o June ; the fhins, lasting from 
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Ju{ie to October ; and the cold weather, laatin;;' from Novem¬ 
ber to ^February. 

Tjcmperature— 

In Southern India the temperature is nearly the same all the 
year round, having an average of about 80"* 

From March' to May the liottest part of India is tlie centml 
portion of the ])eiiinsula, including tlie greater part of the 
Deccan and the Central Provinces. Towards the end of Mav 
the region of highest temperature moves towards the Indus, 
and, ill the ilesert stretching from Sukkur towanls the Dolan 
Pass, the temperature lias been known to exceed 120® in the 
shade. « 

The coolest parts of India during the hot weather months are 
Malalmr and A.ssam. 

In the rainy season the average tempcratine is not so high, 
and is much more uniform. 

In the cold weather the mean daily temperature falls gradu¬ 
ally, as we go north, from 80" in Southern India to 55" in the 
north of the Punjab • 

The intense heating which the land undergoes from March to 
t May gives rise to strong winds, which iii the interior «iic 
dry, hut land winds, and in the diiilricts near the coast, 
sea winds. 

Rainfall— 

The South-west Monsoon usually sets in on the Dombay 
and Bengal coasts during the fir.'»t foitnight of June, and for 
the next three months lain is more or less general all over 
India. A glance at the map will show that the south-west 
monsoon curKeiit must strike the west coast almost at right 
angles, and, accordingly, the rainfall is very heavy all along the 
face of the Western Gliats, and exceeils 100 indies. It stiikes 
almost as directly tlie coast of Burma, which has an equal laiii- 
fall, and less directly on the coasts of Eastern and Lower 
Bengal and Orissa, to which parts of the country it gives 
between 50 and 100 inches of ram. 

The rest of India has an average rainfall of lcs.s than 50 
inches. The areas of least rainfall are the Great Indian Desert 
in Kajputana, the ueighhouAiig portions of the Pinijah and 
Sind, and the corroapoiKling tract of country on the other side 
of the Indus, which has an annual rainfall of less than ten 
inches. * 

Finally the rnonsoftn current strikes the mountain harrier on 
the north, and thd&'e deposits praf;tieally the rest of its moisture. 
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The Garo and Khasi hilla in Assam are full in tlie way of the* 
current, and have the highest rainfall known—upward^of 500 
inches at Oherrapuiiji. 

In September the force (jf the monsoon begins to abate. In 
that month the rains end in North-western India, in Bengal in 
October, and later by degree.s down the eoast of the of 
Bengal, lasting in the Carnatic till December. As the south¬ 
west monsoon ciiiTent stt»p.s, a dry north east wind begins,^ 
which gradually becomes general, and brings in the cold 
weather- -the 8ea.son of the North-east Monsoon. 

CrCLONBS— 

During the south-west monsoon the Aiabian Sea and the 
Bay of Bengal are subj(‘et to vn^lent cinnilar stoiins called 
cyclones. The mf^^t diingeron,s cy clones occur at the beginning 
and end of the rainv season, and in the Bay of Bengal they 
aceoinpany the monsoon as it witlulraws dt)wn the bay. Joining 
the lainy setison cyclones of smaller intensit} occm frequently 
in the Bay of Bengal, an<l tiavel far inland, bringing heavy 
rain to Chota Nagjair and the Central Provinces 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Tlie distribution of plants and animals is very closely con¬ 
nected with climate. 

The valuable timber tree, the teak, for instance, cannot 
.stainl cold, and consequently, while it flourishes over most of 
Peninsular India and Biiima, it is not found in Bengal or in 
North-West India, wdiere there is a well-marked cold weather. 

This is true in a less degree of the tal or Indian palmyra, 
which is not found in the Punjab, nor, as a rnle,nn the North- 
West Provinces 

The cocoa-nut, again, thrives only in the tropics and near 
the sea, and is abundant round the coast-s of Ironical India, and 
on the islandH of the Bay of Bengal aiul the Arabian 8ea. 

The date-palm can stand considejable changes of tempera¬ 
ture and thrives best in a dry climate, even in Sind ; wdiile the 
great Talipot palm can only grow in a warm, moist climate, 
such as is found in Travancofv a (!'eylon. 

The sal, another valuable timber tree, grows well along the 
foot of the Himalaya, and in the forests of (’'hota Nagpur and 
the Central^Provinces. 

Other characteristic or valuable trees are the sandal WOOd 
in Mysore, the dood^ in the north-west^Iimalaya, the india- 
rubber tree in Assam and Up^ier Burma, amf more widespread, 
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the banyan, pipal or aacred hg tree, tamarind, mango, nim, 
the talariw in dry climatea, sisu (a good timber tree), the 
ebony, bamboo, plantain. The forests of India are now care¬ 
fully conserved, and are an important and inci easing sonrce of 
revenue. 

Wild anin\als are numerous. The elepUant, tig:er, wild ox, 
« buffalo, leopard, wild cat, bear, hyena, wolf. Jackal, wild 
dog, wild hog, monkey, and many kinds of deer are found 
in the jungles of the plains and lower hills 

The tiephant, buffalo, and some other large wild animals are 
not foimil ill the Punjab. 

The rhinoceros is found in Bengal, Assam, and Burma; the 
Uon in Gujarat; the wild ass in Siiid. > 

The birds are often conspicuous by their gay plumage, hut 
singing hirtls arc rare. 

The peacock, and the jungle fowl (supposed to be the ancestor 
of the domestic fowl), are indigenous 

Parrots, various cranes, vultures, kites, and pigeons are 
common. 

The«fforiken or Indian bustard is a characteristic game bird. 

Tlie maina is found eveiywhere, and a hill laticly makes an 
excellent talker. 

Among reptiles there are two kinds of crocodiles: the blunt- 
nosed, man-eating maggar, and the long-.snnuto<l, lish-catiiig 
gavlal The latter is only foiiiuLin the tioitheiii rivers. 

The python is found in all parts, and venomous snakes arc very 
common, especially the cobra, Russell’s viper, and the 
karalt 

Wild animals,^chiefly the tiger, leopard, and venomous snakes, 
cause the death of many human beings, and of great 
numbers of cattle, yearly 

Besides the ordinary (lf>mestic animals, the buffalo is common. 

The bullock is the animal chiefly used in the work of agri¬ 
culture. 

Other beasts of bin den are the horse, ass, camel, buffalo, 
elephant, and m the higher Himalaya the yak. 

^ X. The People 

Population— 

The |Mjpulation of India, atv m koneil at the Census of 1901, 
was about 294 millions. A population more than seven times 
as great as that of the British Isles, and more than twice tliat 
of European and Asiatic Russia. i 

The average iiuml^er of people per H(|uarc mile is about 170: 
in England and Wales is 497 per square mile. But 
the population is very ^unequally distributed. 
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The hills of Ccutral ludia and the sands of Western Rajputana’ 
•ire very scantily populated, while the Gauges-RrHlUoaputra 
basin, Southern India, and the plains along the coa.st, in 
short, the most fertile and civilised paits of the country, 
arc veiy tliickly populated 

Large portions of Lower Rcngal and llihai ar^* more densely 
populated than any Kuiopcan couutiy. 

it 18 this crowded population that makes the failure of crops,^ 
w'lth the ouDsef|uent risk of famine, so serious In England* 
more than half the people live lu laige tovMis and are 
aiti'/.ans oi aie engaged in trade; in India the majority of 
the people are directly dependent on the produce of the 
soil • 

At the census of 1891 there were in India only seventy-five 
towns with over 50,000 inhabitants, containing altogether 
a little ovei three pei cent, of t)ie total poj'ulation of the 
country In 1891 Kiigland and Wales, with one-thiitieth 
the area of India, had aixty-two towns with o\er 50,000 
inJiabiLiiits, containing altogetlior forty per cent, of the total 
population. « 

Ra(’E- 

'riie people of India do not form one nation, held together by 
common ties of language and histoi\ Nor do tliev foiui a 
collection of nations rtUch as w'e have iii Kniope. They are a 
collection of iiiaiiv ditlereiit laces {8ometime.s, as in the case 
. of tlie Pathans, Bhils, Gonds, Burmese, and others, the racial 
chaiacters have been maintained ; but there has been great 
intermixture, and, as a rule, diilereiue of ract* i.s less important 
than diflerence of caste or leligioii Nevertheless, in the 
ditlerences of colour, features, stature, and other c^iar.icters clue 
to race, there is an extraordinarv varictv, and we find among 
the pcojdes of India examples of the lowest and highest types 
of mankind. Four races can he distinguished 

1. The Kolarlans were the aboriginal inhabitants, and their 

dcBcendaiits are to be found in the wild, hilly districts all 
over India—the fastnesses to \vliicli they retieated hefore 
eneniics of higher civilization. They ate must luimerous 
in Chota Nagpur and th^ Central Provinces, and are a 
small, ilark race, with broad features. They now number 
between four and five millions. 

2. The Dravidtans now occupy Southern India and part of the 

Decihn, making nearly u fifth of the whole population. 
Some people of tliis race, such as the Gonds, are as little 
civilized as th^ Kolnriuns, and it is not eertaiii whether, as 
a race, they uie distinct. • 
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3. The Aiyans came into India from the north-west, forced the 
^ Dravidians south, and {gradually brought them under their 

civilizing influence. The inhabitants of the plains of 
Northern India and pari of the Deccan are of Aryan ex¬ 
traction, and form about three-fourths of the whole 
populfvtion of India. 

4. Tne Tlbeto-Burmana comprise the people of Mongolian origin 

who occupy parts of the Himalaya bordering on Tibet, and 
the inhabitants of Burma. They form alxnit three per 
cent, of the whole population of India. 

Language— 

Language and race go closely together, though we sometimes 
find a conquered race adopting, in coiirho of imie, the language 
of the conquerors The Bhils, for example, a Kolarian race, 
now speak an Aryan dialect. 

At the census of 1891 more than eighty distinct languages 
were found to be in use in India. ITiese may be divided into 
groups Corresponding with the division acconling to race, and 
the most important languages of each group aie 

1. KolaK iAN : Santali, the language of fhe Santals in South 

Bihar. 

2. Dravidian Telugu (North Madras), Tamil (South Madras), 

Malayalam (Malabar Coast), Kanarese (Kauara, Mysore and 
Kamatic uplands). 

Owing to the inftiience of Hinduism, many words of- 
Aryan origin have fonud theii way into the literary foims 
of the Dravidian languages, especially 'Pamil. 

3. Aryan. Those languages are the modern representatives of 

the Prakrit or vermicular dialects into which the Sanskrit 
of the original Aryan invaders broke up.' The following 
seven are the most important: Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, 
PuhJabi, Gujrati, Uriya, and Slndhi 
Hindustani, or Urdu, is derived fiom Hindi, wdih a large ad¬ 
mixture of Persian and Aiahic. It owes its existence to 
. the Mughal rule, and is now a general means of com¬ 
munication among educated people throughout the greater 
part of India. 

Religions— 

The great majority of the people of India—72 per cent, of 
the whole population—are Hinaus by religion.i The most 
striking feature of Hinduism is the caste system, which is an 
arrangement of Uie people, mainly according to occupation, into 
classes which are mutually cnelusive. 
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After Hinduism, the most important religion of India is* 
Muhammadanisin, which is jiiofcssed by about 20 pgr cent, 
of the population, and is the prevailing religion m the 
North-West and in Eastern Bengal The great majority of 
Indian Muhammadans are SuniiiB.^ 

Buddhism, which had its origin in a piotcst against caste and 
the jKiwer of the Brahmins in the lifth cedtury b.c. , and 
was the dominant icligion for some centuries alter Christ, 
is now piactically extinct except in Burma, Sikkim, and ’ 
the north-cast of Kasliiiiir, where it is the prevailing 
religion. 

'Phe Sikhs .ind Jams arc oflslioots from Hinduism. The fonner, 

Ji niihljiry sect, h.ive abolislied caste ; the lattf'r aic re¬ 
markable for tlieii extieine respect for all fornr'i of animal 
life, and are fuuiid almost entirely among the incrcnntile 
classes of Western India 

Nine millions of the fiupulatioii, chieHy aboriginal races in the 
lulls of iioithcrii ]*enmsul.ir India, Assam, and Burma, 
follow a lude nature-woi shi]). believing that souls inhabit 
inanimate objects Heiicu the name Animism" (Lat. ammv-% 
soul) has been gnen to this form of religions belief, which 
is maikeil by giuss .superstition, and the practice of soiccry. 

Christianity is professed by moie than two millions of the 
native inhabitants of India 'Phese aic chieHy found in 
Southern India In lecent years Christianity has made 
considerable progress among the Animists of Chota Nagpur 
and South Bihar. 

Condition of thk pKorLK— 

Of the 294 niiilion inhabitants of India ^nore than half 
are directly engaged in agrienlture. The material prosperity 
of this enormous number of people dejiends iliainly upon 
two things: tlie natural fertility of the soil, and the number 
of people per sipiare mile the soil has to support. As 
has been said, the population is very unequally distributed. 
On the one band there are large tracU of country Avitli fewer 
inhabitnnts than the soil can easily suppoit Here the people 
are comfortably off, as in Northern ana Eastern Bengal* and 
m Burma. On the other hand, there are also large tracts, for 
example, in Noith Bihar, where jthe population is so great 
that even in good years tlie crops do little more than provide 
suHicient food for the inhabitants As a rule, whenever the 

^There are two great Muhammadan sects: Sunni and Shiah. The 
MuhammailanB of the Turkish Empire and India iwe mostly Sunnis; the 
inhabitants of Persia are chiefly ShiaJjiB. « 

" See Introduction, § 79. 
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population exceeds f)40 to the square mile, the struggle for 
existen ;e becomes hard. 
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The natural remedy for this is emigration, but the agricul¬ 
turist clings to his native soil, and, so long as hi; can live, is 
loth to leave it. Of late years there has been a growing 
migration from Lihar to sparsely populated and fertile Assam. 
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and some waste lands in the Punjab lately brought^ under 
irrigation have been eolonized from othei parts of the countiy 
Burma also offers a great field for immigrants. The country is 
most fertile ; it i.s thinly populated and the native Bnrman is 
not inclined to work 

XL Products and Industries. 

M iNi’.RAL Prod ucts— 

In prop<irtion to its size, and compared with Euiopean 
countiies, India is pof»r in iniiieiaK There are, however, very 
large siiiiplios of CQal, iron, and salt, hitheito conipaiatn ely 
little drawn upon Mineral oil and tin also occur in important 
quantities. 

Coal is largely worked in Bengal: also in Assam, the Central 
Piovmce.s, iiiid Madias, and, since tlie development of this 
iiidubtry, the import of < oal fioni England has considerably 
tied men. 

Iron is found all o\er India, hut tlie only English non-utirksare 
at Barakar in Bengal. The best ores aie found in Madras 

Mineral oil is not toiiiid in Pcninsulat India The most pro- 
diictite wells aic iii Buiina and Ass.mi 

Tin ta only found in qnantitv ni Tenasserim in Burma 

Rock salt IS found in magnificent bed^ m the Salt Range in the 
Punjab. 

Minerals which luo tonnd ni quantities of leas importance are 
gold ill M}bOio, copper and lead in Bengal and other parts, 
diamonds in the Deccan and olsewheie* rubies in Upper 
Burma, corundum oi emery stone in .Southern India, mica in 
Chota Nagpur and South Bihar, plumbago in^Tiavancore. 

Agricjultura li PROm'(.'T.S- 

About a qUfiiter of India is iincultuiable, and nearly a quarter 
is cnlturablc but at pre.seiit iincultitaled A little more than 
one-ninth is occiqiied by forests, and the rest is under culti¬ 
vation 

The chief agricultural products, ananged in order of importance 
undei each heading, .ire • 

1. Food Oops * rice, thepiiUets, gram and other pulses, 

wheat and barley, sugar, spices. 

2. Oil Seeds: linseed, til or g^lngelly, rape and mustard, 

castor. 

.f. Fibres * cotton. Jute, hemp, silk, wool. 

4 I >yes : indigo, safflower * 

5. Drugs, Karcoticst and StnnuIaiWs : tea, opium, 
tobacco, coffee, clnchtna, Indian-hemp. 

K 


l.ti. 
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Cultivated Iriiit trees are the mang^o, plantain,orange, and Jack 
^firuit, vrhich are indigenous; also the pummelo, lime, guava, 
papaya, cuetard-apple, pine-apple, the pumpkin and other 
gourds, and m Nortliern India the litchl and peach. 

Other products are cutch,^ lac,- wild silk-worms, India-rubber, 
palm mgar, and coir or cocoa-nut fibre 

Rice IS chieny grown in the deltas, and in low-lying lands with 
an ample water-supply 

Wheat and barley are grown in the North-West and parts of 
the (’entral Provinces, wheie the cold weather is well 
marked. 

The millets and pulses are grown almost everywhere and are 
the chief food of the poorer classes gen'*t ally 

Linseed la mostly grown in the Central ancl Nortli-Weat Pro¬ 
vinces ; gingelly in TSfadraa, Bengal, arul Burma 

Cotton IS largely grown in Bombay, Boiar, and Hyilerabad ; 
Jute m Eastern Bengal. 

Indigo is produced in Eastern Bengal and Tirhnt. 

Tea IS an important and growing industry in Assam and 
-Northern Bengal 

Coffee is grown in South India, but is not a flourishing industry. 

Industries using .steam-diiven machinery are at pieseiit in 
their infancy in India. 

There are over 2t)0 cotton mills in India, most of them in 
Bombay; there ari^ also 38 Jute mills, f) papbr mills, 
and 6 woollen mills. Caw’nporo has imjiortant cotton 
and leather indnstrie.s. 

Native industries are now ohieflv tho'io which supply local 
wantrS, or those which prodiicf* the rich fabrics, such as 

gold and 'silver brocades, carpets, fine muslins, jewellery, 
ornamental work in metals and ivory, for which India is 
still famous. 

XT! Means of Communication. 

Roads — 

Before the period of English rule India had scarcely any 
roadn It is now traversed from end to end by solidly-con¬ 
structed main roads, with innumerable branch roads. There 
are now about 40,000 miles of macadamized road, mostly made 

within the last sixty years * 

» » 

^ Cutoh or catechu is an extract from certain species of acacia used in 
dyeing and tanning. It gives browns and yellows, and ii^ similar to the 
gambier of the Malay Peninsula. 

^ Lac is a resinous incrustation formed on the twigs and young branches 
of various trees by dn insect. It is used for dyeing, and the preparation 
of shellac varnish and seallng-wi'X. 
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Waterways— ^ 

The Indus, Ganges, Brahmaputra and Irawadi and their 
tributaries are magnificent natural waterways, navigable for 
thousands of miles. But most of the other riveis are less useful 
as waterways, being very low in the dry ^eason, ^id dangerously 
full and rapid in the rains. 

The utility of the rivers, both for navigation and irrigation^ 
has heen greatly increased hy the "^ritiucliou of canals, 
chiefly in the Punjab, the North-West PrcA'inces, and 
along the f’oroinandel ('oast. 

Tlu* length of the Ganges canal alone, v-ith its branches, is 
over 3IMH1 ifliJes, and theie are altogetliei over miles 

ot canal now in use 

Railways -- 

At the end of 1903 there were about 27,000 miles of lailway open 
in India—rather more than in the United Kingdom. More than 
half of this was of tlie .stiindaid Tnilian gauf^'e of .04 feet; 9000 
miles were of metre gauge , the rest of various smallef gaugea 

The railways of India aie useful in various wa\s They 
develop trade, and diminish the danger of famine by making 
eomniiinieation easy betw'eeii ilifleroiit parts of the country; and 
they serve militaiy purpose.s bv enabling troops to be moved 
quickly to dillerent parts of the frontier The great trunk lines 
forming the main connexions over the length and bieadtli of 
•the Empire are neaily all complete. These are the lines con¬ 
necting , , 

1. Calcutta with the Iiidiis and Peshawar. 

2. Calcutta with Bombay. • 

3 BomUay with Agra and Allaliabad, and so with (1) 

4. Buinliay with Madias. 

5. Madras with the west coast and Calicut 

6. Karachi with Ijahore, and so with (1) 

7. Madras with (''alcutta by the east coast. 

8 Rangoon with Mandalay ami the north of Burma. • 

9. Bengal with Assam. 



The last two arc metro gauge lines; the rest standard gauge. 
No. 9 is not yet finished. Numerous braucli lines connect 
these trunk lines with other parts of the country, and 
serve as feeders to them. 

There ^e, besides, adiiitional trunk lines. Two lines, for 


example, now connect Calcutta witli•Bombav, and a metre 
^uge system i^ gradually extencQiig aci^s Northern India 
ironi the Brahmaputra. • 
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A metre gauge system connects Hajputana with the North- 
<• West Provinces and the Punjab, and with Romliay, wliile 
another metre gauge system coniieots the liombay"Deccan 
with Mysoie and the Carnatic 

Tklegraphs - 

*• 

Telegraphs as a rule accompany railways, but the telegraph 
system is decidedly more complete 

XIII. Trad© and Commerce. 

Frontier Trade— 

Hitherto traile with states beyond the land frontiers of India 
has not been of great importance. Outhide India good roads do 
not exist, and the ti'ader who crosses the frontier lias to faee 
lieavv customs duos as well as the diHieulties and dangers of the 
route. 

'File chief trade is with Nepal and Afghanistan, .'»nd there is a 
little but growing trade with Tibet and Western Ghina. 

The exports from Tiidiii arc * Cotton goods, metal ware, tea, 
grain and pulse, raw cotton, provisions, salt, sugar, silks 
and woollens, spices, tobacco, indigo and utliei dyes 

Imports arc * Cattle, ghl, timber, horses, fruits, raw wool, 
hides, seeds, and drugs. 

F(>RE IliN TRz\ de - 

The tiade with foreign countries has increased over twenty- 
one fold m the la.st 70 years. In the years irKKbl its value 
reached the enormous sum of 302 crores* i>f rupees 

About hal^ of this is wdth England; next comes ("hina with 
about a tenth ; then i:omes (jcrmany, Franco, the Straits Scttlcj- 
ments, the United States nf Ameiic.i, and other countries w'lth 
still smaller proportions. 

The expiits ahvays considerably exceed in value the imports. 
, n'his IS becausij Iiulia f»w(‘S money to England, and the 
exems in value of expoits o\er iniiiorts may lie considered 
to represent the interest on the debt. 

The chief exports in 19<J4| arranged in order of value, w’cre • 
raw cotton, rice, oil seeds, raw Jute, wheat, manufactured 
cotton, opium, manufactured jute, hides and skins, tea, lac, 
wool, coffee, indigo, oils, timber. ^ 

crore is 10,000,00b rupees, which, if the, rupee were=2 Hhilliiigs, 
would bo £1,000,00^ At tne present rate of exchange (£1 =Kb. 15) a 
crore is only two*thirds of a miUk^Q, 
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The chief iinpfjrta m 1904, ;iriangeil m oulcr ol value, were; 
cotton goods, metals with hardware and cutlery, sugar^ 
oils, machmery, silk, woollen goods, proyisions.e clothes, 
railway materials, drugs. Cotton inarmfactuics far ex¬ 
ceeded in Millie any othoi imyiort 

Almost the whole of the foreign tinde is done in the five piin- 
eipal ports Calcutta, Bombay, Rangooi^ Madras, and 
Karachi. Calcutta and Bombay betivecn them take neaily 
SO per cent, of tire vihole, (’aleuttsi of late years baling hail 
a somewhat largei share than Bombay. 

XIV Government. 

'I’he King of BITiglaiid is the Emperor of India, and rules 
the Indian Empire tbroiigh the Secretary of State for India 
and bis Council m England, and the Viceroy and Governor- 
General and Ins Council m India. 

'flic Viceroy's Council oousist.s of six meinlieis, presiding respec- 
tivel^'over the depai tmunis of finance, commerce and in- 
dust^, military administration, legislation, publh: works, 
the foreign and the home department This last dualb with 
the intcinal adiiiiiii.sltaluiii ut the eoiiiitiy by nicaiis of the 
v.ii lous piibliu services 1 he mcinbei of Council in the home 
dopaitnieiit also has charge of the department of revenue and 
agriculture. The V'lceroy is also assisted by .i Legislative 
Council * toi making laiis aiul legulations, ’ w Inch consists 
of the oidinary inembeis of Council and ten to sixteen 
otheis nominated by the Viccro 5 . 'riieseat of (JoNeinment 
is Calcutta in the cold weather, and vSimla in the hot 
weather. 

Hkvknue— • 

The icvcnue of liidi.i in 1003-1004 was 124*0 crores of rupees, 
that oi the Uni*-cit Kingdom foi the same period being about 
14Ji niillitiii pounds sterling 

More than a (pi.iitcr of the revenue of India imis produced by 
payments made for the use of the land, which is, iu>India, 
the piopcity of the State These payments are made 
cither directly by the cultivators, or by Zamindars, who 
receive the rents of the cultivators, ainl pay a fixed sum to 
(Joverninenl 

Nearly a quarter of the revenue was obtained from railways. 
Otl^'L' iinpoitaiit sources of revenue were the taxes on salt 
mid opium, excise and customs dues^other rates and taxes, 
stamps, post-office aud |elegraphs, inigation, and forests. 
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Expenditure— 

For several years jKist, the revenue has exceeded the ex- 
penditufe, and this has enabled the Crovernment to reduce the 
tax on salt. 

About a quarter of the revenue is spent on the army, nearly a 
quarter.on railways, and about a cpiarter in the payment of 
Government officers in all branches of administration. 

Other important charges on expenditure are public works, 
Irrigation, interest on debt, post office and telegraphs, 
etc. 

The revenue has increased considerably during the last twenty 
years, proving that, although the expenditure has also 
increased, the resources of the country are greater than 
they used to be. 

Army — 

The strength of the Bi itish Army in India (European and 
Native) is about 230,(XH) men, of wlioni about 74,<XX) arc Euro¬ 
peans. There aie, besides, about 3d,(H)0 voluntcci’s of European 
extraction. Tlie annn*s of the native states number anout 
140,000 men, but they .ire, with some exceptions, badly dis¬ 
ciplined and badly armed. 

Education— 

Tlie spread of education has gone on rapidly during the last 
fifty years, but, even now, the vast imijoritv of the people of 
India can neither read nor write. By far the most advanced 
part of the country in the matter of eilucatioii is Lower Bengal. 
Lower Burma, and parts of Madras and Bombay come next 

Higher education received a great impetus through the 
establishment'of Government and other Colleges teaching up to 
a high standard, and is now practically controlled by the 
Universities of Calcutta. Madras. Bombay, the Punjab, and 
Allahabad, which hold examinations ami grant degrees. 

Not many veai-s ago the education of women hardly existed, 
but there has been a rapid improvement of late years, and 
there are now several special colleges for girls, teaching up to 
the standard of the B.A. degree. * 

Technical Education is receiving some attention. The 
future welfare of India depends very largely on the develop¬ 
ment of its industries and manufactures, and the natives of 
India can now obtain various forms of special training in the 
technical schools tha^ liave been established in most of the 
provinces. / * 
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Foukign Emigration— 

The eniigratiou from one part of India to another^and its 
importance have been mentioned (p 144). 

Emigration to foreign countries is also encouraged by 
Goveiiiment, and the welfare of the emigrants is carefully 
looked after. The cliief emigration is to the British colonies of 
Singapore. Natal, Mombassa, Trinidad, Bi^tish Gniana, 
Dutch Guiana, Fiji, and Mauritius. The retuniing emigiants 
often bung considerable savings with them. 

The islands of the Malay Archipelago, tlie northern jiait of 
Australia, and the east coast of Africa are well suited for Indian 
labour, and have ample room for it. 

XV^ Political Subdivisions. 

The Supreme, Government does not administer the provinces of 
the Empire <liie(‘tly. The Presidencies of Madras and Bombay 
are each under the immediate rule of aGovernor, w lu) is appointed 
in England, and has a council to assist him The Punjab, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Bengal, BuAna, and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, aie luled by Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nors, the Central Provinces and the North-West Frontier 
Province, by Chief Commissioners. But all over India the 
real unit of British acliniiiistiatioii is the District. The average 
si/.e of a District is about 4()00 sijuaiv miles—a little less than 
that of the two English counties of Devonshire and Cornwall. 
Each district is under lire chaige of an oilicer who is re.sponsible 
for its welfare in way The older D\^tricts are admin¬ 

istered according to a settled code of laws and regulations, and 
arc called Regulation Districts. The officer in (^jliaigc is called 
a Magistrate and Collector, fiom Ins tw'o principal duties: 
the mamtenanoe of order and tlie collection of the revenue. 

In tliose Districts whose inhabitants are of backward civiliz¬ 
ation, or ill those which have come more latelv under British 
rule, the officer in charge is allowed more freeiloni, so that he is 
able to administer them in accordaiue with the special require¬ 
ments of the people, and their traditional eiistoin.s. Such 
Districts are called Non-regulation The officer lu charge is 
called a Deputy Commissioner, «and lie need not be a member 
of the Indian Civil Service 

In all the provinces except Madras several Districts are 
grouped toffether to form a Division. A Division is under the 
general charge of a Oommi^ioner who is directly responsible 
to the Frovincial Government. In Madrat^ the ilistricts are 
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larger, averaging about 5800 square miles: nearly the sire of 
the English county of Yorkshire. 

Besides the 259 Districts directly under British lule there are 
a number of Feudatory States under the rule of Native 
Princes. These occupy less than half the total area of the 
Empire, and contain less than a quarter of the total population. 
In the larger States there is an officer lepresentmg the British 
Government called a Resident, who acts as adviser to the native 
ruler, and as a cheek upon serious misrule With the same 
object the smaller States are arranged in groups, and a jiolitical 
ofhoer, called the Agent to the Governor'General, is connected 
with each groiqi The more important Natm* States deal 
directly in political in.itter.>. with the Mijncin** govcinnieiit; the 
restare under the provincial governments with which the^> are 
geographically con nected 

The Provinces, Feudatory States, and other divisions of India 
will be treated iii the order of the table on next jwige 

Questions 

1. Th^ Indian Empire lies betw'een lat 8" and lat ?>T N. 
What other parts of the world he between the same parallels? 

2. Describe the laud boundaries of India. 

.3. Name, in order from east to west, the chief openings in the 
coast of India How much coast line la theie for every 200 square 
miles of laud in the Indian Empire ’ 

4. What parts of India would be submerged if the country were 
to sink to 1000 feet below its pic.scnt level ’ 

5. What IS the Deccan ’ What other plateaux is it connected with ’ 

6. Draw a sketch map showing the lelativo posiiions of the 
Vmdhya and the Satpuia Hills, and the liv'ers Neilmdda and Tapti. 

7. Tlesonbe fhe mountain system of Southern India. 

8. Describe the river system of Northern India. 

9. Draw a sketch map to illustrate the river system of Burma. 

10. Give some account of the climates of India. At what time of 
year is temperature most uniform all over the country Why ? 

11. Mentirm some of the most characteristic trees of India, and 
state in what localities they are found. 

12. What is the most striking difTerence between the distribution 
of the population in India and in England ? 

13. Has India much mineral vvcalth? Wheic is it chiefly situated^ 

14. Which of the vegetable products of India are of most com- 
mercial valued 

16. What are the staple food-crops of India? 

16. What parts of India have good natural means bf communi- 
cation? Name the mart important trunk lines of railway. 

17. Write a shorf^ account of the ivay m which India is governed. 
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THE INDIAN EMPIliE 



PruMrites 

Artsi 111 ! 
SijimiP 1 

Miles ill 

Ot>\ciiiniL‘itt 



lound 

numlieru 

1, 

« 

1. 

Beng.il, .... 

110,054 

Jiluiileiuinl-l loxeriioi. 

2. 

Kastfrn Bengal .\i»l 
A.ssani, 

101,147 j 

Lieut-enanl-<4o\ emor. 

3. 

Burma, . 

2.30,700 1 

Lieutoiianl-(in\ ernor. 

4 

Thi‘ Umtod PfoMiK i h «)1 | 
Agra and Ouilh, 

107,1MX) , 

Lienlenant-Hovei nor. 

o 

The J*un].il), 

97,OU) 

Lieutetuipr Cloveiiioi*. 

6 

The N W Frontier I’lo- 




VInet*, . 

10,400 

Chief-CoinniibBi oner. 

i. 

KaRlimiL, 

S1,(MK1 

Maharaja. 

S 

) Baluelustan, . 

72,«KM1 

'Phe Khan of Kiilat. 

1 Biitish Biiluc'histan, 

40,tKlO 

Clnef-Commihsioner. 

9 

fKiiipiitana, 

128,022 

N.iti\o J'nncLs 

^Ajnieie, . 

2.7 U 

(Jhicf-Coniiinssioner. 

t 

10 

Ceiitial India, 

TlMKio 

, Native Pt luces. 

U. 

iCential Piovinoes, 

1 Berar, 

100,3‘.Mi 

t 

Chief-Conmiissu>niT 

12 

Boniliay, 

' I2,3,0(H> 

< toveriior 

13 

llvderahad, 

1 82,0<K> 

^ Nizam. ^ 

14. 

Madraa, . 

1 112,000 

1 CiA ernor. 

15. 

f Mysoi-o, 

i .30,OIK) 

i Maharaia 

WjotJVg, .... 

! 1,0(K) 

Chief-Ccminiissioner. 

Ui. 

Barodii, 

; S.tKK) 

Maluuajcih. 

17 

I'lie Islands, . 

1 2,304 

• 


Nepal, .... 

54,UK) 

.Maharaja. 


Bliu*.an, .... 

10»8U) 

j Deb Raja. 


Ueylon, .... 

25,.365 

(lovornoi* 


Freneh^Pofi.sessi ons, 

203 

C o vern or - C ciieral. 

) 

1 

PtirtugiK'se PoHsessiiins, 

1,605 

Oo^'crnor-Geneml. 
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BENGAL. 


I. Introductory. 

This province consists of tlic Biitisli Districts under the 
rule of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, and the Native 
States of Sikkim, and the Orissa and Chota Nagpur tribu¬ 
tary Makals.^ 

Bengal is divided by its geograjihical fo.iture8, and by the pre¬ 
vailing languages, into four sub-provinces. 

Bengal Proper, consisting of thtf Ganges delta and the 
plain to the noith. 

Bihar, the Ganges-Basin noith-west of Bengal Proper. 
Orissa, the cuast-plaiii occupied by the deltas of the 
Mahanadi and its allied m ets, and the hill countiy 
belli nd it. 

Chota Nagpur, the hill couiitty south oi Bihar and west 
• of Bengal Pi oper. 


II Geographical Situation. 

Tlie province lies at the head of the Bay of Bengal, and 
extends chiefly north and north-west from the coast-line. 

Bengal is divided into two i‘(‘arly equal parts by the ^JVopic of 
Cancer, which passes neai' Ranchi, Kiishuagar, aii^ 
Comillah. 

Ill Size. 

ITie total area of Bengal is estimated at 110,054 square 
miles.’* 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Nepal and Tibet. 

On the East: Eastern Bengal. 

On the South : the Bay of Bengal and Madras. 

On the West • the Central Provinces, C'eiitral India, and the 
United Provinces. c 

Bengal has the Himalaya as a natural frontier between it and 
Tibet. 

1 Distnots or states 

’^Tbis area includes*the SundarliaDs, 5,309 ^uare miles, .*ind the South 
Lushai Hills, 2,406 square miles. * 
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V. Coast. 

Tlie coast is generally very low, but in some ^larts it rises into 
sandhills. 

On the east oi the bay the hills come near the sea in 
places. 

The swanii£)y, jimgle-coveied country at the head of the Bay, 
which lornis the projecting sea-board of the Gauges delta, 
is called the Sundarbans. It is divided into numerous 
islands by the nveis and creeks which intersect it in every 
direction. 

The most prominent points on the liengal coast are False Point, 
and Point Palmyras in the Maiianadi delta. 


VI. Land Elevation or Relief. 

The greater part of Bengal is low'-lying alluvial plain, that is, 
land made by the mud which has been brought down and 
spread'over the surface of the country by the great river.s. No 
stones are found except near the lulls. The height of the 

f ilams above sea-level vanes between a few feet in the Sundar- 
lans and 300 feet in the nortli of Bengal under the Himalaya 
Where the Ganges enters the Province the general level is .still 
below 200 feet. 

In the deltas the iiver-beds higher than the surioundiii^ 
country, aiul the rivers ovciilow every rainy season. Many 
parts of^the province outside the actual deltas are subject 
tf> dangerous floods after excessive ram. 


Mountains.* 

Except in tlie Darjeeling district, Bengal does not extend to 
the Himalaya, but ni that district the mountains use abruptly 
from the n(>rtheru plains, and Sikkim is surrounded on three 
sides by perpetual snow. 

K&nchinjinga, tlie third highest mountain in the world, is on 
the boundary between Sikkim and Nepal. 

South of the Ganges .ind«#^est of its delta the plains gradually 
merge into the hill counlry of Orissa and Chota Nagpm, 
but thoie 18 no cleaily marked range, and no height exceed¬ 
ing .50U() feel. 'I’he highest jieak is Paraena^, 4480 feet. 

The Rajmahal Hills ate an isolated range, rising to 2000 feet, in 
South BihaT. The Ganges flows ^st the northern end ot 
the ranjifb, and then east of it to the head of the delta. 
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Vn. Rivers, 

I 

Tlie Ganfi^es, with itw tnbutariuh au<l deltaii- rlistribiitaries, 
forms the main iiver-.\vstern of the province. It enteis Bengal, 
as a great river navigable by Htcaincrs, from the United Pro¬ 
vinces. On the south or light bank the (binge.®!receives the 
Son ; on the north or left bank tlie Gogra, the Gandak, and 
the Kusi, which have their souries in Tibet, and break tlirough 
the Himalaya. 

'riie delta begins 300 miles from the sea, where the (hinges gives 
otf its westernmost distribiitiirj, the Bhagiratlii, called 
lower down tke Hugli. 

The Hugh receives on its right bank below Calcutta two im¬ 
pel knit ri\ers the Damodar and tlie Rupnarain from 
(Jhota Nagpui Between the mouths of thest tw*o rivers is 
ioiiiicd the “James and jMaj> " shoal, on which many 
ve.sRi*ls have been lost I’he geiu'ral course of the Hugli is 
south to the s<\i at Saugor Island. 

s 

Tlio lixeis of Orissa foim another important river-system 
W'lth ti common delta. The largest is tlie Mahanadi, and north 
of it are the Brahmani and Baitarani, whieli dram Chotn 
Nagpur and the Oriss,i lull tracts 

The elne.l iivoi on the east of the Hay is the Karnaphuli, wdiich 
rises 111 the hill tracts of Chittagong, and flows past Chitta- 
• to the .sea. 


VHII. Climate. 

Owin^ to its position on the seaboard at the head of the Bay 
Bengal has a damp climate and a heavy rainfall. 

Patna Diviaion has the most extreme climate, being the hottest 
in the hot w'eatlier, and one of the coldest in the cold 
w^calher. 

Orissa has the Inghest temperature in the cold weather. 


rx. Plants and'Animals. 

The Plants and Animals of the province are those of India 
generally. t 

The tamarisk and other trees which like ivMry climate, do not 
flourish m fjow'er Bengal,* but damp-luviiig tropical vege¬ 
tation IS very luxuriant. * 
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• X. People. 

Population— 

The population is 50,723,000 

Bihar is the moat thickly ]>opulated ])art of the province. 
In the west Ohota Nagpur, there arc t>nly 20 pei'sons to the 
square mile. 

Races and Lanocaoes— 

In Bengal Proper the prevailing language is Bengali ; in 
Bihar, Hindi in various forms ; in Orissa, TJliya. 

Religions— * 

Nearly 78 per cent of the people are Hindus, and the rest 

Muhanimadans. 

The Bengalis are the most intellectually advanced of the pcriples 
of India; physically they aic less robust than the inhabi¬ 
tants of the provinces farther north-west. 


XI. Products and Industries. 

Minerals— 

Coal, which is abundant in the neighbourhood of Ranigaiij, 
is the moat important iiiineial It is now exported from 
Calcutta in enormous quantities, chiefly for the use of steanie^^s 
trading in the East. 

Bengal also produces more iron than all the rest of India. 

, Saltpetre is an miportant mineral product m Bihat, whore 
it occurs as a crust on the soil of old villages, and is 
separated by dissolving it m water 
There are mica mines in Chota Nagpur. 

Agricultural Products— 

Rice is the staple crop, and is grown all over tlie province. 

*Wlieat and the millets are grown in Bihar. 

The principal oil-seed is gingelly or aesamum. 

Jute 18 a most important and valuable crop in Northern 
Bengal. 

Tea making ih the great indiistiy of the Darjeeling hills. 

Opium IS a very valuable Government monopoly and is chiefly 
produced ip Patna Division. 

Indigo is sti^l largely manufactured in*Northern Bihar. 
Sugar-cane and tol>acco*Aro also largely grown. 
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XIT. Political Subdivisions and Towns. 

f 

(I ) 15ENGAL PEOPER. 

Calcutta, the capital of th« Tutlian Empire, is the cold-weather 
Meat of the siiptcinc j;overnnient, and also ot provincial 
government. Tt is almost tMiually distant fiom Peshawar 
and from Cape Comorin. It lies aoout east-south-east from 
(IrtM iiMnch, being 4091 miles distant from it in a direct line, 
and about 8(MK) miles by ai‘a. C.dcuttfi is situati'd on the 
left bank of the Hugh, 8t) miles trom the sea, and is con¬ 
nected with Ho\M'ahon the right bank bv .i floating bridge. 

The population in 1901 was over a million that of Howrah, 

Calcutta is the fir.st fsiit in India, and owes itt, importance 
entirely to its trade. Tt has water eomniunioation unth 
most pfirts of the pio\inee, and with Assam and Burma, 
and IS connected b\ rad wuth every part of India. Thus it 
18 a most convenient centre for eollec*tuig and distributing 
merehandiae I)oek.s h^l^e lately been built. 

The city has a g<xxl water <^upply and is a mueh healthier place 
than formerl)', but the sanitary eondition of the native part 
of towm is still bad 

Of late years numerous mills- jute, cotton, papiT, sugar—have 
been built on both banks of the river, at and near 
Calcutta. 

Th(' thief expoits (in order of value exported) are jute (raw and 
manufactured), tea, hides and skinB, opiifln, rice, oil-seeds, 
indigo and lac 

The chief imports are cotton goods, metals, md,chinery and 
mineral oil 

AUpore, a subuih of Calcutta, is the residence of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the province. 

Khort lines of railway connect Calcutta with Budge-Budge, with 
Diamond Harbour 38 miles down the Hugh, and with Port 
Canning on the Matla, one of the Snndarbaii rivers. ' 

Barrackpore, fifteen iniles up the Hugh from Calcutta, is a 
military station, and the ooiyitry residence of the Viceroy. 

Murahidabad (36,000) on the Bhagirathi near the head of the 
delta, was the last Muhammadan capital. 

Hugli is on the river 24 miles above Calcutta, and W'as one of 
the earliest European settlements in P^ngal. 

0hander|iagore, near Hugh,«is the only njmaiiiing Frenoh 
possession in Bengal. » 
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Darjeeling, situated on a spur of the Himalaya, 7<KK) feet above 
• the sea, is the great sanatorium of Bengal, and tlie centre 
of a thriving tea industry. 


^ (II) BIHAR. 

Patna (135,000), the chief toun of the Patna Division, is the 
second city ot Bengal. 

Owing to its favourable situation on the Ganges near the 
mouths of the Son, (Jogra, and Gandak, Patna has been 
ot importance trom veiy early times. 

The city, with the civil station ot Bankipur and the canton¬ 
ment of Dlnapur, stands on the soutK bank of the Ganges, 
332 miles by lail fiom Calcutta 

Gaya (71,000), in South Bihai, is a celebrated place of pil¬ 
grimage, and tlieie are many interesting Buddhist icmains 
in the neighljoui lu)od It is connected hy railway w’lth 
Patna, 63 miles to the north. 

Bhagalpur {75,(XK.>) is the chief town ot the Bhagalpur Dnision, 
• on the south bank of tbe Ganges, 265 miles trom Calcutta 
by railway. 

Monghyr (36,(HK)) is a picturesquely situated town on tbt* 
Ganges, west ot Bhagalpur, near a low lange of lulls 
running towards the river, (iuns and pistols ot good 
quality arc made here. 

Five miles south is Jamalpur, where there aie laige w'orkshops 
belonging to the East Iruban Railway. 

* (III) ORISSA. 

Cuttack 447,flOO), the chief town, is situated on the Mahanadi, at 
the head of the delta, and is now eoimected with Calcutta 
and Madras by the East (Joast RaIlwa 3 ^ It is celebrated 
for its Kilvei filigree woik. 

Puri, on the east coast, .'53 miles south of (Aittiiok, is tamoiis the 
world over for its temple of Jagannath, to w’hioh enormous 
numlrers of pilgrims resort annually. 

CShandbali, on the most northern cliaiiuel of the Mahanadi della, 
is the port ot Orissa. 

(IV ) CHOTA NAGPUR. 

Ranchi (20,1)00) is the chief town, 2169 feet aliove sea-level. 

Haaarihagfh (17,000), at almost the same level, i.s on the other 
side ot the Y>^aniodar Valley. 

Coal is largely worked in thc«p1ains to* the north and east ot the 
plateau, especially Giridih. 
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Questions. ^ 

1 Descnln? the naturiil divisions of Bengal In what respects 
ai“o these divisions natural ones ? 

2. In whcit part of the Indian Knipirc is this province situated ? 

How is lb placed with regard to the tropics ’ ^ 

3. What IS the general aspect of the part of Bengal that belongs 
to th' basin <if the (Ganges 

4 Describe the country bounding the (binges Basin f»n the south. 

;1. Account for the excessively damp cliniat* ot Lower Bengal 

6 VV^hai aio the principal eomnuKlitics exported fioni Talcutta ’ 
What 18 given in exchange for thoi)! ” 

7 Describe, as accuiately as you can, the position of the follow- 
ing towns, and iiiention any tact that is notewoithy in connexion 
V. lih each Nadia, Kaniganj, Darjeeling, (biya, Janialpiii, Cuttack, 
Ranchi, P.itiia, 


EASTERN BENflAI. ANT) ASSAM. 

I. Introductory. 

Tina province was constituted in 19()r». A.ssani, a non-regula¬ 
tion proviMue, together with Eastern Bengal, is under the rule 
of a Lieutcnant-(Tlovci nor. It comprises Assajn Proper in the 
north, Cacliar and Sylhet in tlie south, the hill country 
between them, and Bengal to the east of the Ganges, called 
Eastern Bengal. The Native State of Manipur is under the 
political control of the Lieutenant-Governor. 


ir. Geographical Situation. 

The piDvinee lies to the east of Bengal, between Bifrma, 
Bhutan, and Tibet 

Assam Proper is the upper Bsahmaputra valley; Sylhet 
and Cachar occupy the \ alleys of the Surma and l^rak ; and 
Eastern Bengal is the valley of the low^er Brahmajmtrar 

in.,Size and Shape.* ^ 

The area of the province is about tOl,147 square miles. 

1.0. T 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On the North . Bhutan and Tiljet. 

On the East: Burma. 

On the South Bntma and the hay of Bengal 
On the Wect. Bengal. 


V Relief. 

The Biabmaputra valley is hounded on tht‘ north by the 
Himalaya. It is long and narrow, averaging 51) miles in wnlth. 
South of it rise the Garo, Khasi, Jaintia, and Naga In I Is, 
separating it from Sylhet, (.'achar, ami Maifipur. Tn the north¬ 
east the Patkai range sejiarates it fiom Burma 

The Himalaya ends west <if the Biahinaputra, but a snowv 
range from Tibet comes down to near the Patkai hills 

Sylhet is a swampy plain, hrokeii hy clustors of little hillocks, 
and largely under water in the lains. 

Cachar has low hills running north and south, with swamps 
between them, also undei water in the rams. 

Manipur consists of a centnd valley about 2.'5()0 feet alxjve sea 
level, siiriounded by numntam ranges generally runmiig 
north and south 


VT. Rivers. 

The Bralunapiltra is foi*im*d by several rivers flowing from 
Tibet in the extreme noi'th of Assam, the largest of which is 
the Dihang. ft receives very numerous tributaries on its way 
through Assam, which is one of the best-watered countries in 
the world. 

The Barak rise.s in Manipur, flows through (IJaohar, and in 
Sylhet divides into two liranches, the largei of wdiich is called 
the Slimia. Both branches flow intf> the Megkna. 

Tlie Brahmaputra is joined by the Ganges at Goalundo 
The.main channel by which the Ganges-Brahmapiitra enter 
the sea is called the Meghna from the river of that name that 
brings down to it the draimige of Assam. 

The Tista, after a south-easterly coiii'se through SikkiiTi, 
joins the Brahmaputra in the north of Eastern ^ngal. It 
formerly flowed into the Ganges. 

* Vll. Climate. 

Owing to till* abundance of* water the climate of Assam is 
very damp, and fogs are lionm^on in the cold weather. The 
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rains begin early anil end late, and there is no extrem| heat. 
The Chittagong division has the most enuable climate. 

VIIJ. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— 

Although outside the trojiios, the vegetation is Ifixuriaiit and 
tropical, and Upper Assam w still laigely coveied with forest 
or long jungle grass. The sal and the india-niblier tree 
abound. 

The tea plant is indigenous. 

Animals— 

Large wild aninuiJtf, such as the tiger, eU*ph.int, bullalo, rhin¬ 
oceros, are iiuiiierous. 

IX. People. 

Population— 

The population is about riiillions, of whom 18 millions are 
Muliammadans and tlie re.st Hindus. 

Races and Laniutaokh - • 

The people of Assam are mostly of TibetO^Bumian race, but 
of late years the tea gardens have attraited many immigmnts 
fiom Bengal. 

The prevailing languages in the valleys are Bengali and 
Assamese, which is akin to Heng.ili. 

The hill tribes, numbenng about a million, are almost savages. 

• X. Products and Industries. 

The staple industry of the pioviiice is tea, anti its cultivation 
is extending lapidly. India-rubber and tussar silk are col- 
leeted by the hillmen. • 

Rice is the chief hwid-crop, but not enough is produced for the 
wants of the jii’ovineo. 

Jute IS a most impnitant and v.iluable crop in Eastern Bengal. 
Oranges of good (|uality are grown and exjKiited from Assam. 
Coal IS worked m the Khasi hills, and SSylhct lime is well 
known tor its excellent ipiahty. • 

XJ. Towns. 

Dacca (91,000), situated on an olf«huot from the Biahmaputra, 
is the seat of Government and the residence ot the Lieut. - 
Governor. In the seventeenth century it u'as the Muham- 
madtii^ capital. It was formerly famous foi its muslins. 
Chittagong (24,(XX)), about twelve miles from the mouth of the 
Kiimaphuli, is a^rising poit, and is eftnneeted by railway 
with Chandpur on the M<*ghna, and with ^thc tea-districts 
of Soutli Assam. • 
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Sy^het (14,000), in the district of that name, on the Surma, is 
the lar^jcst town in Assam proper. 

Silchar (SOOO), on the Bar.ik, is the chief town in (Jaehar. 
Gauliati (11,000), Sibsagar, .ind Dibrugarh, all on the south h.iiik 
of the Brahmaputra, arc lh<! chief towns of the Assam valley 
SUUong C*7000), on the Khasi lulls, ."KMIO feet aliove sea-level, is 
the summer seat of Government, and the residence of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in the hot weather. 

CherrapuitJi, thirty miles south of Shillong, has the highest 
knovm rainfall. 

Questions. 

1. Dcscnlie the natural dniaions of the Proynnee How are they 
situated relatively to one another? 

2. Compare the |iopulation deiibities of the Sunma and Assam 
valleys. Why might the Surma valley be considered as more 
pitiperly belonging to Bengal ’ 

3. Write a short account of the general sin face features of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Hoh is the countiy diained 

4 What is the chief industry of this province ’ Has it any 
mineral products ’ 

5. What are the means of communication lietwcen Assam and 
Bengal ? 

6 . Describe accurately the situation ot Shillong, Dibrugaih, Gau- 
hati, Sylhet, Dacca, and Chittagong. 


IP'llMA. 

I. Introductory. 

This province, which is non-regulation,^ consists of Lower 
Burma and Upper Burma. Tlie latter, which includes the 
Shan States, was annexed in 18KG, and placed under the (yhief 
Commissioner of British Burma. 

The province was constituted a Lieutenant-Governorship in 
1897. 

11. Geographical Situation. 

Burma lies on the east side of the Bay of Bengal, and is the 
north-western portion of the Indo-Cliina peninsula. 

It extends farther north than any part of Bengal, and 
extends south almost to the latitude of the north of (.^eylon. 

111. Size. ( 

The area is estimated at 236,700 square miles, which is 
slightly greater^ than that of thj Germah Empire. 

*8ee “Indian Empire,” §xv. 
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Its length from north to aouth is about 1300 miles, and its' 
greatest width from east to west about 550 miles. • 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North . China. 

On the East: China, French Tiido-China, and Siam. 

On the South • the Malay peniii.sula, and the Bay of Bengal. 
On the West. the Bay of Bengal, l^eiigal, and Assam. 

V. Coast. 

The coast IS about 1200 miles long It is much bolder and 
more broken than •that of India Proper, and has numerous 
groiip.s of isUnds lying oif it 

Cape Negrals, west of the Irawadi delta, is the most marked 
projection. 

VI. Relief. 

The main physical features of Burma are the Irawadi and 
Chindwin valley.s, lying between cxteii.sive tmets ‘of hill 
country, which consist of parallel ranges running mostly north 
and south. 

A narrow but vut> feitile strip of plain borders the coasts of 

Arakan and Tenasserim. 

IMoUNTAlNS— 

• The Arakan Yoma runs south from the Blue Mountain 

(7100 feet) in the Lu.shai hills on the southern boundary of 
Chittagong to Cajie Negrais, gradually diminishing in height 
as it nears tlie sea. 

The Pegu Yoma runs south from below Mandalay, forming 
the water-j^rting between the Irawadi and the Sittaung rivers. 
It rises to 2000 feet 

The next range to the cast runs south without interruption 
from the Tihct.in plateau to near Moulinein. It forms 
the water-parting netween the Irawadi and the Sal win. 
In the ruby mines district it rises to 8000 feet, and, on 
the borders of Lower Burma, to 9000 feet. 

There are other parallel lang^ farther east, one of which 
continues as the Tenassenm Toma to the extreme south 
of the province. 

• VII. Rivers. 

The Irawadi is the great river of BurinaJJ forming a magnifi¬ 
cent water-way running through tj|ie heart of the country for 
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more than 900 mile», and navigable bv steamers almost throngh- 
out. Its chief tributary, the Ghindwin, is also navigable l)y 
steamers in the rainy season. 

The Sittaung, rising iii the hill country south-east of Mandalay, 
IS of little use for navigation seawaids, owing to the 
dangtrons bore that rushes up it at spi ing tides. 

The also, is much interrupted by rocks and rapids. 

VII. CHmate. 

The greater part of Burma i.s within the tropics. The whole 
of the coast region has a rainfall of above HiO inches, and the 
climate is hot and damp. It becomes dii'cr as we go up the 
Irawadi valley, but in the north, as the hills get liigher, the 
rainfall again increases, and th(> climate resembles that of 
Assam. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Owing to the hot and damp climate the vegetation of Burma 
is very' rich, and teak and other timber trees abound. The 
plants and animals are tho.se of India in general. 

X. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1902 was over 103^ millmns. This is a 
very small population (44 per^iins to tlie square mile) for so 
large a country, a country which is, notwithstanding the 
amount of lull send jungle, very feitile. 

The result of this .'^mall jiressure on the soil is that the 
Burmese arer better off than the people of India proper, and get 
enough food with comparatively little labour. 

Races and Religions— 

The natives of Burma are nearly all of Tibeto-Burman race, 
and the prevailing religion is Buddhism. 

XI. Products and Industries. 

Minerals— 

The ruby mines in the hills north of Mandalay were famous, 
but are no longer very profitable. 

Jade mines and amber mines are worked .betv^een the 
Ghindwin and Irawarli rivers in the extreme north. 

Petroleum is a product of commercial value in the Irawadi 
valley. *' 
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Coal is found in the C^hindwiu valley, and white marble is 
quarri«ri near Mandalay. 

Tin is worked in Tenasserim. 

Vegetabi-e Products— 

Rice is the staple crop in the plains, and in the deltas the 
crc^ are eiiolhions. Famine never occurs. 

Cotton is also grown, and, in Upper Burma, maize, millets 
and pulses, and sesamum. 

Teak wood is a valuable expoit. 

Industries— 

Silks and cigars are the chief manufactures. 

There are numerous steam rice-husklng and timher-sawlng mills. 

The Burmese excel in wood-carving. 

(I.) LOWER BURMA. 

Bpangoon (232,000), the capital of Burma, is situated 21 miles from 
the sea on the Rangoon river, which is connected with tlie 
Irawadi. It is now the third port of the Indian Empire. 

Bictf and teak are the chief exports, and there arc large rice mills. 

The Golden Pagoda, 320 feet high, is the most famous shrine m 
Burma. 

The population of Rangoon is very mixed. Burmese form less 
than half the total population; the rest arc Hindus, Mu¬ 
hammadans, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, and others. 

Most of the trade of the place i.^ in the hands of these foreigners. 

Prome (30,000), on the left bank of the Iriiwadi, above the head 
of the delta, is the terminus of a railway from Rangoon. 

Baaseln (30,000), situated on both sides of the Bassein river, the 
westernmost distributary of the Irawadi, is about 80 miles 
from 4he sea. It is accessible to large steamers, and there 
is a groat export of rice. 

Moulmeln (56,000), is situated at the mouth of the Sal win, where 
it divides into two estuaries. It has a great trade in teak, 
which is floated down the rivers to the port. 

Tavoy and Uerg^ are less important ports lower down the 
peninsula. 

Akyab (38,000), is situated on the north of the estuary of the 
KuladaxL mver, which flows from the Arakan hill tracts. 
The chief trade is in ri^e. 

(II.) UPPER BURMA. 

Mandalay (182,000), until 1887 the capital of royal Burma, is 
situated on the left bank of the Irawadi, 386 miles by rail 
from Rangoon The original city—a sc^uare surrounded by 
a wall which measures a ni.'’lc each ^ay—is now the British 
cantonment. The native town is outside the walls. 
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Ava, ftn older capital, is about 15 miles lower down the river. 
Bhamo, 200 miles above Mandalay, is the startiikg poiiii^of the 
trade route to China. 

Qukstions. 

% 

1 . What is meant by saying that Burma is a non-regulation 

province ? * 

2. What is its geographical situation, and how does it compare in 
size with tlie othci provinces of the empire ? 

3 What tlo you know of (^ipe Negiais, the Kra Tsthmus, the 
Pegu Yoma, the Sal win, Ava, the Kuladan Iii\er, and the Shan 
States ? 

4 What is tlic general direction of the rivers of Burma ? Why is 
this ’ ’Which of theih .are useful for navigation ? 

5. What arc tlie two most valuable vegetable products of Burma? 
What minerals .lie found’ 

6 . Canyon account foi the present small population of Burma? 
In what respects d»i the people dilfer from the gieat majority of the 
nihabiiants of India ? 

7 Deaenbc tlie situation and chief trade of the following towns : 
Rangoon, Ba.ssein, Moidtnein, aiul Akyab. What do }ou Know of 
Mandalay ? 


THK UNITKI) PROVINC^KS OP AORA AND OUDH. 

I. Introductory. 

• This portion of India includes nearly the whole of the country 
which was called by the Muluuninadans Hil}dustan. Until 
li>02 this division of Biitisli territory was called “Tlie Noitli- 
West Provinces and Oudh.” These provinces ccastjd to be tlie 
Nortli-West Piovinces of Briti.sli India when the Punjab ivas 
annexed in 1810. The Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and the 
attached Native States now form a single province, under the 
rule of a Lioiitenant-tiovernor. 

II. Geogrraphical Situation- 

The province occupiea the upper basin of the Ganges aiiB its 
tributaries, and is the central province of Northern India. It 
is entirely outside the tropics. ^ 

III. Size. 

The area, including tlie Native States of Kumatin and 
Garhwal, is 105,000 square miles 

The greatest length north-west to Ibuth-east is about 

500 miles ; the greatest width aSout ^00 miles. * 
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IV. Boundaries 

On t!ie North ; Tibet and Nejial. 

On the Eaet: Bengal. 

On the South : Central India. 

On the West. Rajputana and the Punjab 

V. Relief. 

Nearly the whole of the })roviiice is alluvial plain which has 
been formed by the Ganges and its tributaries. The greater 
part of the country is now above the reach of Hoods. 

The plains rise gradually from about ‘220 feet above sea-level 
in the south-east, to 900 feet in the north-west 

The Nepal tarai separates the piovince from the Himalaya 
along the greater portion of its northern hounrlaiy 

Mountains — 

A section of the Himalaya between the west of Nepial nnd 
the Punjab is included in the piovince, and forms the boundary 
between it and Tibet. 

The SiwalUrs arc a low range of hills, not rising above 2000 feet, 
which run parallel to the base of the Himalaya, and contain 
flat valleys called 

In the south-east the Kalmur Hills, bordeiing the valley of the 
Son, extend into the province. 

VI. Rivers. 

The Jumna rises in the Jumnotri glacier, flows pa.st the* 
northern end of JLho Siwaliks, and then southwaiils acio'ss the 
plains, forming the boundary between the United ITovinces 
and the Puijjab. Near Agra it turns south-east, and keeping 
near the southern boundary of the province joins the Ganges at 
Allahabad. It receives the Betwa from Central India. 

The Ganges rises in the Gangotri glacier, and breaks through 
the Siwaliks at llardwar. It flows through the middle of the 
province, and enters T^ngal at its junction with the Gogra. 

B^dwar, and the source of the (iangea in the Gangotri glacier, 
are famous places of pilgrimage. Between these two places 
the river is called the Bhagiratbl. 

The country lietween the«Ganges and the Jumna is called the 

Doab.' 


Tlie Gtogra rises beyond the Himalaya in Tibet, and when it 
enters tlie plinns is a larger river than the Ganges*at Hardwar. 
It flows south-east, aanl joins the Ganges on the borders of Bengal. 
* ^ Doab= ‘‘ tVo rivers.’*^ 
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The Gumti, which has its origin in the plains near the Nepal 
froiitief, and joins the Ganges below Benares, flows between 
the Gogra and the Ganges. 


' VII. Climate. 

The climate is intermediate between that of Bengal and the 
Punjab, being most extreme at Agra. 

The average rainfall of the province varies fi’om 3G inches at 
Agra and Muttra to 48 inches at Gorakhpur. 


VIII. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1901 was 474 millions, rather more than 
that of the German Empire 

The province is, .after Bengal, the most densely populated 
part of India, having 433 persons to the square mile. It has 
seven towns with a population exceeding PX),000. No other 
province has so many large towns. 

Racb and Language— 

Hindus form the groat majority of the population, and the 
prevailing language is Hindi. 


^ IX. Products and Industries. 

The plains are, except in a few tracts of low rainfall, very 
fertile, and a great .system of irrigation canals distributes the 
water of the Ganges and the Jumna over the parts of the 
province that cannot be irrigated directly from the riv'ers. 

Wheat, barley, grain, are the chief cold weather crops, and 
» wheat 18 largely exported. 

Rice is grown in the rains in low-lying country. 

Other crops arc the millets and linseed. 

Cotton is grown in the soiffchern r1i.stricts. 

Tea is a thriving industry in the dunti and lower Himalaya. 

Manufactures*- ^ 

The manufacture^ are chiefly those of articles for local use, 
but Benares brasj-ware is well kpown. • 

Cawnpore is an important industrial centre of recent growth. 
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X. Towns. * 

Allahabad (17.'»,000), thr eapital of tho province, is only the 
foiiith city ill point of M/e, being smaller than Lucknow, 
Benares, and Cawiipore. It is situated.ybetween the 
(bangcs and .ruinna, just above their point of junction, 
5(>4 miles by rail from Calcutta, and is an important , 
railway centre. The fort dates from Akbar's time. 

Benares (219,01K>), on the left bank eC the (iauges below 
Allahabad, is the second city of the pro\ ince, and the most 
sacred city of Hinduism. 

Cawnpore (197,tH)()), is on the right bank of the Canges, 46 
miles soulli-west of Lucknow, and 120 miles iioith-west of 
Allahabad. Its iinpoi lance is due to its grain trade, and 
to its large niaiuifactiircs of leather and cottoc cloth. 

Ag^a (18S,(MjO), on tlie south bank of the Jnmna, the capital 
of India in Uie times of Akb.ir and Shah Jalian, has, in the 
I'aj Mahal, the mausoleum ot Shah Jahan, one of the most 
pel feet pieces of architecture m the world. , 

Bareilly (117,000), the largest town of Rokikand, is situated on 
the Ramganga, a tributary of the (langes. 

Meerut (1I9,<KX)), midway between the Changes on<l the duuiiia, 
and 40 miles north-east of Delhi, is the chief military 
eantoiimcnt of the pro\ ince. 

Mirzapur (80,<X)0) on the (langes, between Benares and Allaha¬ 
bad, is the centie of the cotton trade wMtli C^cntral India. 

Moradabad (75,000), on the Ramganga, is celebrated for its 
brass-ware. 

Aligarh (70,0(K>), north of Agra, has au impoi taut Muhammadan 
college. 

Muttra (60,000), on the south bank of the Jumna, Between Delhi 
and Agia, is celebiated for its Hindoo arelutecture. 

Jhansi (55,000), in the south of the ptoviiice, is an important 
railway centre. 

Hainl Tal is a hill station situated at the head of a small lake, 
6k)9 feet above sea-level. It is the hot weather seat of 
the provincial government. 

Debra, in the dun of that name, is the centre of a tea industry. 

MuBBOorle overlooks the Debra Dun, and is, with the adjoining 
ndlitary sanatorium of Laadaur, the chief hill-station of 
the province. It is nearly 7(K)0 feet above sea level. 

Roorkeo, near Hardwar, at the head of the (langes canal, has 
the qiaief engineering college of India. 

Lucknow (264,000), the largest city in the province, and the 
capital of Oiidlu is situated on the Gtlinti in the middle of 
the division. It has soitic very fine MiAammadan build¬ 
ings. Gold and silver ornaments are made. 
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Fyzabad (74,000), on the Gogra, is the chief town of Fyzabad 
* Division, and a military station. 

Questions. 

1. What part of Nortliern India is included in tliis province ’ 
Why Miia its xikune changed from “The North-West Provinces and 
Oudh ” ? 

2. What parts of the province do not belong to the ‘ plains ’ 
pwjper ? 

3. What becomes ultimately of all the drainage of the province ’ 
Describe the chief rivers. 

4. “ The climate is most extreme at Agra ” What does this 

mean ’ • 

5. Compare the population density of this province with that of 
Burma. Wliat is the language of the people ’ 

6. Mention some of the priiicipal products. What are the chief 
food crops ? Which is the chief industrial centre ’ 

7. Where and what are Nanda Devi, Kuniauii, the Tarai, ])ehra 
Dun, the 8iwalika, the J)oah, Hardwar, Moghal Karai, Roorkee, 
Meerut,iMuttra, Bareilly, N.uni Tal, Kampiir, Mussooiic? 

8. Describe the four largest cities of the province. 


THE PUNJAB. 

I. Introductory. 

Tins province owes its naiiK^ (Pa«/ —five ; water) to the 
five great tribiitkiics of the Indus which divide the greater 
part of the province east of the Indus luto Doohn. (ZJo---two; 
d6 = water.) ‘It incliules Patiala, and many other native states. 

IT. G-eographical Situation. 

The Punjab lies well outside the tropics, and its southciii- 
most point doe^ not reach faithci soutli than »Sikkini, wdiicli is 
the most noitherly jiart of P>engal. 

III. Size. 

The area of the province is 97,000 square miles, of which 
22,509 square miles belong to*niitive states. 

Its length, from north-east to south-west, is 530 miles, and 
from nortii-west to south-east, 5(50 miles. 

« 

lY. Boundaries. 

On the North :*Tit)et and Kashmir. • 

On the East; the United Provinces and Tibet. 
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On the South * Bombay and Rajputana. ^ 

On the West and Noith-West . Baluchistan and the North 
West Krontier i’lovince. 

V. Relief 

Ncai’ly three-quarters of the province bclollg^'•>to the great 
alluvial plain of Noithcni India. 

The liighest jioition of this plain is the Ixirderland between* 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, aetl thfM’(' ]>• a giadual 
rise from the JUy of Bengal up to this point, from which there 
is a gradual fall towards the Indus 

I'he plains, thei(;fore, have a slight slope to the west and 
south, and accordingly avo lind that, wliilst the ii\er.s of the 
United Provinces flow south-east, tho-^e of the Punjab flr«w 
south-west. In fact the boiderland between the I \o provinces 
IS tlie water-parting of tlic thinges* and Indus systems 

MoUNTyVlM.S— 

ill the iiortli-east the proviiice intbides a .section »of the 
Himalaya whirh is continuous with that included in the United 
IVovincc'.s, The general diiottioii of the lange is fi'om south¬ 
east to north-west 

Tile Salt Range, rising to r>OOU feet, has a w'esterly direction 
aeros.y the plains between the .Ihelum and the Indus 

The country between the Salt liaiige and the Uimalaya i3 a 
^ibleland rising to 2f)00 feet. 

Hence the Punjab compiises four natural divisions • 

The table-land in the north-west cut off hy the Salt 
Range. ^ 

The Himalayan tract in the north and north-east. 

The eastern plains 

The western plains, or the Doaba. 

VI. Rivers. 

Tlie Indus forma pait of the westeiai boundary. JProm 
the Attock gorge to w'here it leaves the Salt Range, about 150 
miles, its current is very rapid, and navigation is difficult. Its 
course is generally south, chaiigiitg to south-west as it nears 
the borders of Sind. 

From the Punjab it receives no large river until, in the south 
of the provirfte, the Panjnad joins it, bringing down the waters 
of the five rivers : the Jhelum and Cheuab from Kashmir, 
the Ravi and Beas froffi the llknalayan portioi# of the province 
and the SntleJ, the largest of the fivt, from Tibet. 
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whole drainage of the province goes to the Indus, except a 
little which nnds its way to the Jumna on the cast, and 
some which loses itself in the Rajputana desert m the south. 

VTT. CUmate. 

The climate of the Punjab is extreme, the shade temperature 
sometimes reaching 120“ in May, and falling to the freezing 
point ill December. 

There are two well-marked sea.sons of rainfall. the monsoon 
proper, and the winter ranis early in .Taiinar\ The annual 
rainfall decreases from .Vi niches near the Jhraalaya, to 5 or 6 
inches in the neighbourhood of Multan • 

VITI. People, 

Population— 

The population in 1901 was over 20 niillioiis. 

Tlift density of population is greatest in the noith and east, 
where it rises to nearly 400 jiersons to the square mile. In the 
and tract to the south-west it falls to less than hO persons 
per square mile. 

On the whole the province is not thickly j'.opulated compared 
with the rest of India. 

Language— 

The prevailing language is Punjabi. 

TX. Products and Industries. 

The eastern plains are the most feitile part of the piovince. 
The DoaKs^ except the low-l\ ing sirijis bordering the rivers, 
can only be cultivated by artificial irrigation, and the area 
irrigated by canals is greater than in any other jirovince. 
Rut large tracts are as yet out of the reach of irrigation canals, 
and portions are peiTiiancntly barren owing to tbo saltness or 
sandiness of the soil. 

The most important crop is wheat, whudi is largely exported. 
Other important crops arc barley, the millets, pulses, cotton, 
rice, and oil seeds. ^ 

Tea is grown in the Himalayan tract, chiefly in the Kangra 
valtey. 

Minerals— • 

In the Salt Rasige are some of the largest salt mines in 
the world. * • * 

Goal is also worked. * 
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X. Towns. 

Labore (120,000), the capital of the province, but the sec<and city 
in point of size, is situated a little south of the Kavi. It 
contains the palace and tomb of Ranjit »Singh, the founder 
of the Sikh dynasty. It is an important railway centre 
Delhi (208,(MX)), on the right or west bank of th^Junma, was 
the last Muhammadan capital of India. It is surrounded 
by the ruins of former capitals. 

There is a considerable manufacture of carpets and pottery. 
Amritsar (102,000), the sacied city of the ^ikii-s, .mtuateil in the 
middle of the (Jonh between the Ravi and the Beas, is the 
centre of a shawl and eaipet iiulustry 
Umballa (70,0(M))#is a vciy laige militaiy eaiitonment. 

Panipat, belw'een Delhi and Umballa, is famous for battles W'hich 
decided the fiile of India. 

Multan (75,000), ne.ir the Uheiiab, in the south w'c&t of the 
province, is cclebiateil hir its ])olteiy 
Rawal Find! (71,000) is a great .ii seiial and militai y station. It is 
the stalling point of one of the chief loutcs into Kashmir 
Murree, in the Himalaya a,bo\e Rawal Pindi, is a large hill 
station, 7000 feet abo^c sea-level. * 

Jullundur (00,000), and Ludhiana are also nnlitaiy cantonments. 
Patiala (50,000) is the capital of I'liiiala State, and the largest 
town in the n.itne states of the piovinee 
SialkOt (55,000), »viith <,f LuIiok*, is connected by railway with 
Jammu in Kashmii. and is a huge cantonment 
Dera Ghazl Khan (2K,<HX)), <m the west of the Indus, opposite the 
• tonniiius of a biaiich of the Indus Valley Railway, is an 

important cios.sing station 

Simla, on one of the outei llinialayan spurs, 72(X; feet above sea- 
level, is the hot-weathei seat of the Piovincial Uoveinnient, 
and also of the (jo\ eiiiincnt of India * 

IJll i-stions. 

1. How tlnl tins piov nice get its name ’ Describe its geographical 
situation, and compaie its area with that of Madras and Assam 

2. What arc the natuial di\i>ioiis of the Punjab? How does 

its mam watershed slope** ^ 

3. Desciilie the iiv^ei system of the Punjab 

4. What are the special featuies of the climate of tins province ? 

5. Why i.s artificial in igalioii of su«li iinpoi taiice in this province ? 
What are the chief eiops** What is the principal nimcial product ? 

6. Describe the situation of the following towms, and mention 
any notcwoi'|liy facts in connection with them Delhi, Simla, 
Lahore, Amritsai, Multan, Rawal Piiidi, Sialkot, ]*eshawai. 

7. Wliat and W'here ly’e the Salt Range, tile Panjnad, Attock, 
Umballa, Panipat, Jullundur, MiAree, the Kliaibet, Patiala? 

I.tr. M * 
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THE NOllTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE. 

This new proviiictj is in size 16,400 square miles 11 com prises the 
districts oil the west of tlie Indus asfar south as Dora Ismail Khan, 
which formu'ly helonjjed to the Punjab, the frontier agencies 
of Dir, Swa\ and Chltral, noith of the Kabul Rner, and the 
Khyber, Eurram, Tochi, and Wana agencies, south of it 

The inhabitants mainly belong to tlie various tribes of hillnien, 
known collectively as Pathans, w'hrisc home is m the wild 
mountain valleys*near the north-west fmntier. They arc 
Muhammadans, and a lawless and tuibulent race., 
Peshawar (84,000), the capital of the pro,nice, connected with 
the Punjab by a railw ay which crrjsaes the Indus at Attock, 
IS the great fiontiei town on the way to the Kyber Pass 
and Kabul. It has a busy trade and is held by a strong 
gainson. 

Dera Ismail Khan, on the Indus in the south of the piovincc, is 
a crashing jihicu on the way to the (lomal Pass 
Chitral, in the extreme north, is well known for the siege it 
sustained in a i ecent frontier war. 


KASHMIR 

I. Introductory. 

The name Kashmir formerly appbod only to the celebrated 
Vale of Eashmirt the siunmer resort of the Mughal enqierors, 
but it now includes the whole teri'itory ruled by tlie Maharaja. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The state lies north of the Punjab, and forms the most 
northerly portion of the Indian Empire, reaching up to the 
Pamir plateau. 

HI. Size. 

Its area is 8l,(XK) square miles. Its length from north to 
south is about 310 miles, and from cast to we.st about 400 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Pamir plateau and Chinese Turkestan. 

On tlie East: Tibet. 

On the South : the North-West Provinces and the Punjab. 

On the West ', the Punjab anil the north-west frontier tracts. 
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V. Belief. 

Kashmir is a Uiiicl of mountains ami valleys No coiiiftry in 
the wot Id hfLS such a number of lofty snow>clad peaks, or 
such vast glaciers. It contains the whole of the north-western 
section of the Himalaya, which extends north and north-west 
to the Indus, and consists of two main ranges; south of 
the central valley, and one to the north-east of it. Near the 
Indus Nanga Farbat marks the end of the range. 

Beyond the 1mlus rises a range aeparatui^ it fiom the 
River Shayok, and, stdl farther north, the Karakoram Range, 
over which is the famous Karakoram Pass, 1 8.000 feet high, the 
trade route to Chinesie Turkestan. Mount Godwin-Austin, the 
second highest peak in the w'oi Id, occujues the middle of the lange. 

The cential valley, the Vale of Kashmir, is about 80 riiiTes 
long, from 20 t<» 2."i niile.s broad, and between 5000 and 60(>0 
feet above sea level. 


VI. Rivers. 

The Indus enters Kashmir from Tibet, flows nortfi-west, 
separating the Hini.ila>a from the ranges farther north, turns 
sharply south at the imd of the Himalaya, and then enters the 
liorderlaiid between India and Afghanistan, In its course 
tbruugb Kasliinir it falls from iicarli 14,000 feet to 4,000 feet. 

Its chief tiibiitary is tin* Shayok, which ilrains the ranges of 
the north-east. 

The Jhelum uses 111 the Kashmir \alley, flows north-w'est 
through the valley, then turns south-west, breaks thiough the 
Hirnala^’a, and finally enters the Punjab neai the Salt Range. 
In its couise through the Kashmii valley it flows through the 
sliallow Wular Lake, the largest fresh-water lake in Tndia.^ 

The Ghexiab flows across the south of the state int«» the Punjab. 

VII. Climate. 

The climate of the central vallei is pnjverbially pleasant^ free 
from extremes of either heat or cold. ^Tlie mountain country in 
the north and east is geographically a part of Tibet, ami has a 
similar climate : dry and very extrejme. 

Fruit and flowers in great profusion flourish iu the mild climate 
of the Vale 

In the noAhern mountain-country vegetatwn is scanty. 

^The Pangkong Lakes, lAOOO feet above aea-levA, are larger, but are 
partly in East Kashmir anopartly in^West Tibet. • 
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VITT, People. 

POPUI^ATION— 

The population in 1901 w.is ne.irlx 3 iiiilhoiis. 

Races and Rbliqions— 

111 the iK^tVi and east of the state the people are of Mongolian 
ra<'e, and ar^ either Buddhists or Muhammadans 

The Kashmiris (the peo]>le of the central valley) are mostly 
Muhammadans, and the Dogras (the inhabitants of the outer 
hills) are mostly Hindus. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

The crops are the same as m the Punjab.- 

Kashmir used to be famous for its shawls, which were made 
from the tine wotd of the Tibetan goals The industry is 
now almo.st extinct, but a con.sideiablc qiiaiiiity of plain 
cloth called jjct.'i/imma, nifule from the same matciial mixed 
with camel a hair, is manufaotmed 

Theie is also a coiishlerable carpet industry. 

Tlrs copper-work of iSrinagar is excellent. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

Kashmir has a considerable trade with the Punjab, exporting 
^ain, timber, shawls and cloth, fiuit, and ghi, and import¬ 
ing cotton piece-goods and sugar. 

XL Government and Towns. 

The state is isiled by a Maharaja of Rajjiut family. The 
present dynasty dates fi oin the annexation of the Punjab The 
Governinent of India is represented by a Resident. 

Stinagar (122,0tK)), the capital, and the summer residence of the 
Maharaja, is .«iitiiated near the middle of the Kashmir 
valley, on the Jhelum, at an altitude of 5200 feet. 

Jammu (.^,000), is situated at the foot of the Himalaya, about 
25 miles north-east of Sialkot, with which it is connected 
by railway. 

Leh, on the north bank of the Indus in upper Kashmir, is an 
important trade centre on the road to the Karakorum Pass 
and Chinese Turkestan. It is 11,500 feet above sea-level. 

Oilglt is a frontier outpost and British Agency in the valley of 
the Gilgit River, about 4900 feet above sea-level. 

Questions. ‘ 

1. Up to what parallel of north latitude does Kashmir extend ? 
Through what Kv-ropean countricsr does this parallel pass ? 
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2. Wliat mouiitain ranges occupy the country ? What separates 
the one system from the other’ Wh.it is the Vale of Kashmir? 

3. Wh.it IS the effect of altitude on the cliiniite of the couiTtry ? 

4. Name the uulnstrics for which KasJimir is noted 

5. What do you know of the Karakoram Pass, the VA^ular Lake, 
the Dograa, Pashmina, Jammu, Leh, and (iilgit. ^ 


BALUCHISTAN. 

I. Introductory. 

Tills province couifirist's tlio tiTiitory siu])]cc‘t to the Khan of 
Kalat. and the district of British Baluchistan. 

IT. Geographical Situation. 

It IS situated .south of Afghanistan, and is tlie mo.st westerly 
part of the Indian Empire. 

III. Size and Shape. * 

Its area is 1 [>3,784 square miles Its length fiom cast to west 
IS about .'lOO miles, and its bi('adt>h from north to south about 
400 miles. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North Afghanistan and the frontier tracts west of 
•the Indus 

On the East • the frontu‘r tracts and Bombay- 

On the South . the Arabian Sea. 

On the West. Persia. • 

V. Relief. 

The greater }>art of the piovinco bt*longs to the Iranian 
plateau, of which it ft.nns tlie south-ell^t('^l portion It is 
highest in the ea.st, terminating in the Suliman Mountains 
and other ranges running south to the coast. 

VI. Climate. 

The wdiole country i.s very drv, being outside the reaidi of thte 
monsoons. The chief rainfall is in the winter. Hence cultiva¬ 
tion is oi:ly possible by meaim of irrigation, and a large jiart of 
the interioi* is desert. The climate is extreme, snow often 
falling in winter. The tract traversed by Jlie railway from the 
banks of the Indus tc»the foo( of the Bolaii jgass is, in the hot 
season, the hottest {lart of India. • 
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VII. People. 

PoPUl/iTION— 

The population ia estimated at 500,000, all Muhammadans. 

VITI. Products. 

Petroleum is found, but not in large quantities. 

The usual crops are grown wliere water can be had. 

Fruit of many kinds grows well. 

IX. Animals. 

Camels are the usual beasts of bin den, and arc largely bred 
ill the coup try. 

X. Government and Towns. 

The Khan of Kalat, feudatory t.o the (lovernment of India, 
is the ruler of an area of 145,1150 square miles. 

Kalat, the capital, is situated about 0000 feet abo\e sea-level, 
84 miles south of Quetta. 

British Baluchistan (area, 8428 miles) is tlu* north-western 
portion of the province Thiough it runs the railwaj' to the 
frontier at Chanian. 

Quetta, the chief station, and the residence of the Chief- 
Commissioner, is 5500 feet above sea-lc\el, and is situated in 
a valley surrounded hy High mountains, 28 miles from the 
northern end of the Lolau Pass. It is a very important 
military station. 

Questions. 

1. What part of the Indian Empire is included in Baluchistan? 
Compare its dimensions with those of other divisions of the Empire. 

2. How does its geography distinguish it from the rest of India ? 

3. What is the nature of the climate ’ How does this affect the 
food supply of the country, and, m oonscqueiice, the population? 

4. How is Ihiiliichistan connected with India, and ith Afghanistan ? 

5. Where are Sukkur, Kalat, Quetta, Chaman, the Bolan Pass ? 


RAJPUT AN A. 

I. Introductory.* 

This province (the country of ^he Inputs) comprises twenty 
Native States, having poliMcal relations with the Government 
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of India, and the British district of Ajmore. Most of the 
native rulers are Rajputs of very ancient lineage. • 

The principal Native States are Udaixiur or Mcywar, Jodhpur, 
&kainr, Jaipur, and Jaisalmir. 

II. Geogrraphical Situation. ^ 

Tlie province lies exactly south of the Punjab, and in the^ 
extreme south projects into the tropics. 

Ill Size and Shape. 

Its area is 128,022 scpiare miles, so that it is a little smaller 
than the Punjab. 

In shape it may be loughly descnbetl as a sqiiaie with one 
of its angles projecting into the Punjab. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North ■ the Punjab. 

On the Kast the Tnited Piovinco^ and (!enlral Indi%. 

On the South (\Miiral India and Bombay. 

On the West. The Sind division ot Bombay 

V. Relief. 

The province is divided into two parts of unequal size by the 
^Aravalli Hills, which run from the south-western boundary 
north-east througli the proMiice, the lange becoming less 
matked as it approaches the noith-eastern boundary. It never 
exceeds 3000 feet, though Mount Abu, a detached lull near the 
soutiiern extrenut\ of tlie range, rises to 5050 feeU 

The larger pait of Rajputaiia north-west of the Aravallis is a 
gieat plain, with occasional sand-hills, or low rocky 
hills. 

The strip along the ii(H’th-\^ estern ])ouiulary is culled the Thar, 
or Great Indian Desert It affords a giaziug ground for 
great herds of oainels, cattle, sheep, and goats 

East of the Aravallis the country is a table-land, which isbiostly 
cultivated, and in the south-western {lortiou, where it is 
well-watered, very fertile. , 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers— * 

The only river of importance in western Kajputana is the 
Luni, which is salt. ^ I'lses in tlie AravalfSs near Ajmere, and 
flows south-west into the Rani*of (^tch. * 
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East of the Aravallis the country slopes north-east and the 
drainage takes this direction, most of tlio streams Omling their 
way to the Chambal, the largest river of Itajputana. This 
river rises in Central India, flows across the south-eastein 

g jrtion of the province, and then along the boundary between 
ajputana a^J^d Central India for 130 miles. It Anally joins the 
Jumna below Agra, after a course of 560 miles. 

Lake.s— 

The Sambhar Salt Lake, west of Jaiimr, receives the 
drainage of a portion of the Aravallis north or Ajmere. 

VII Climate. 

The greater part of the province has a rainfall of between 
10 and 30 inches per annum. In the north-west it falls below 
10, and in the south-east it rises to above 30 inches. The 
climate is on the whole dry, and in the north-west very 
extreme. 

VIII. People. 

PoPULAtlON— 

The population in 1901 was nearly 10 millions, of which the 
great majority were Hindus 

Races— 

The Bajputs form only a small minority of the Hindu 
population. 

Languages— 

The prevailing languages are dialects of Hindi. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Bajputana is not an agricultural province Owing to want of 
water two cro[)s cuiiiiot be grown annually, except in the east 
and south. 

Large quantities of salt are manufactured at the Sambliar 
lake and near the Luni. 

^ X. Animals. 

The we.stern districts are famous for their breeds of camels, 
and supply the neighbouring provinces with them. 

XI. Towns. 

Udaipur (45,000) is picturesquely situated, on a ridge above an 
artificial lake. » 

Chltor 18 a former ^pital of Udaipnr State, ami a historic fortress. 
Jodhpur (61,000) is a strongly-^yalled city in the desert. 
iMigii.Ttir (53,(KK)) is a walle.d city in a dreary plain. 
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Jaipur (159,000), and the largest city in Rajputana, is a modern 
^ city well laid out with spacious streets. 

Jaisalni^ (11,000), the capital, is a strongly-walled town. 
AJmere (69,000) is the residence of the British Agent for the 
province. The fortress of Taragarh overlooks the town. 
Mount is a sanatorium on the hill of that name, 3945 feet 
above sea-level. 

Questions. 

1. What is Rajputana ’ In what part of India is it situated ? 

2 . Describe the natural divisions of the country. 

3. Describe the river system. To what great river basin does the 
country cast of the main water-parting belong 

4. Where and what arc Mount Abu, Chitor, the Luni, the Thar, 
Ajinere, the Aravallis'’^ 


CENTRAL INDIA. 

I. Introductory. 

Central India is a collection of no loss than 1 43 Native States, 
ranging in size from Gwalior, with an aica of n<;.irly 30,(>()() 
square miles, to petty states with only a few .square miles of 
territory. Out of the total i^uinbei 124 have an area of less 
than 500 square miles. 

Most of the western part of the province belonged to the- 
ancient l^ingdom of Mdlwa 

II. Geographical Situation. 

Central India lies on the noithern Iwrdei of Peninsular India, 
and the IVopic of Cancer cuts it nearly in half. 

111. Size and Shape. 

Its area is about 79,0(X) square miles. 

Ill shape it is most irregular. It stretches across India for 
nearl5^ 600 miles, and consists of two distinct portions, a western 
and an eastern, a strip of the Cnited Provinces and the northern 
pait of the (Central Provinces separating them. 

Tlie western division of the proxince contains the large and 
impoitant states of Gwalior in the north, Bhopal in the 
south-east, and Indore in the south-west.^ ^ 

The eastern division of the province comprises the two large 
tracts of Baadelkhand in the west and Baghelkhand in the 
oast, both containing a Aumber di native states, of which 
the largest is Bewa.'' 
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TV. Boundaries. « 

On the North : Rajpntana and the United Provinces. 

On the East • Bengal and the Central Provinces. 

Oil the Soutli: the Central Piovinee.s and Bonilwiv. 

On the West: Boml)ay and Rajputana. 

V. Relief. 

The height of the emmtry varies from to 2000 feet, the 
general slope being towards the north and north-east. The 
higher portion of the tableland lying to the north of the 
Vindhya Range is called the Malwa Plateau. 

The jirovirice forms })art of the (ifanges basin, and all the 
drainage finds its \\ay to the Jiinina »>r the Son ex<*ept tlie 
little that IS carried off by tlie Narl>ada in the south. 

Mountains— 

The Vindhya Hills run near tlie southern border of the 
western division of tlie proMiiee, marking the northern Jimit of 
the Narbada valley 

A short section of the Satpura Range in the extreme south 
of the province borders the Narbada valley on the south 

Tlic Kaimur Hills run noith-east across tlie eastern division 
of the province, cutting oflF the \alley of the Son from the main 
basin of the (ranges. 

• VI. Rivers. 

The Narbada rises in the Amarkantal^ plateau in the 
extreme south of the eastern division of the province, and flows 
across the Central Provinces to the western division of the 

f rovince, of which it forms the boundary for about 150 miles, 
t then flows straight across the south of the province into the 
province of Bombay. 

The Son rises near the Narbada, and flows north to the 
Kaimur Hills. It then turns north-east find flows along the 
foot of the range into Bengal. • 

The Chambal rises m the Vindhyas, and flows north through 
the western portion of the province into Rajputana. After 
crossing south-east Rajputana it forms the boundary between 
that province and C!entral India until it enters the United 
Provinces. ^ 

vn. Climate. 

The annual rainfall Ganges from 30 to 50 inches, rising to 
over 60 inches in the south-east, •^fhere are no winter rains. 
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In the^ North the climate resembles that of the neighbouring 
districts of Eajputana and the United Provinces. Favtlier 
south, partly owing to its greater elevation, the climate is less 
extreme. 

^ VIII. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1901 was 8^ millions. 

Beugion, Races, and Languages- 
Hindus form the large majority of the population 
Nearly two millions are of aboriginal nice, chiefly Gonds 
and Bhlls. They are chiefly found in the Satpura and other 
hill tracts. 

The prevailing languages are dialects of Hindi. 

IX. Products, 

Minerals— 

There are extensive coal-fields in the east of the province, 
but hitherto they hav^e been little worked. 

Iron is also found in many parts. 

Crops— 

Most of the land is very fertile, and is w'ell cultivated, 
especially in the north-west 

Besides the usual crops, tobacco i.s much giown, and opium, 
known as Malwa opium, is largely produced in Indore and the 
neighbouring dii^ricts. 

X. Towns. 

Gwalior f 104,000), the capital, the largest town in (>cntral India, 
lies under the east side of the great rock on which the 
fortress stands. 

Indore (92,000), the capital, and the residence of the British 
Agent, is situated north of the Vindhya range, nearly 1800 
feet alK>ve sea-level. 

l^ow (32,000), 13 miles south-west of Indore, is the chief mili¬ 
tary station in Central India. 

Bhopal (70,000) is a w'alled city, north of the Vindhya range, 
about 1700 feet abo\^ se.a-lcvel. 

Bewa (24,0()0), situated north of the Kaimur range, is the 
largest town m Baghelkhand. 

Qurstions. • 

1. Central India a^d Rajputana together form an almost unbroken 
area of territory under native «rule. Ohmpare the size of this 
tract with that of the largest British provinces. 
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2. Name the piiiicipal mountamw and rivejrs of Central India.* 
What range fmma the. water-paitirig l>etw'cen the Cangeh hj^ain and 
tln5 h,iam of the Narbada V 

.‘t Mention the leiwling natne statea ; ftay whcie they are 
siluatt'd ; and name their eapit.ds. 

4. Wliat do \t»u kimw of Medwa, Arnarbantak, tiie Chambal, 
Ikindelkhnnd, the Kainmi Hills"' What Av.iter-parCIng or divide 
la tht‘ Kainnir Hills i 

CENTRAL PHOVlNtL.^ 

1. Introductory. 

TitKSK noii'ivgnlfiti^ii jnovinees, which aio under a Chief Com- 
inission*^'r, coiniinse nearly the whole of ancient Ghondwana— 
the country of the aborigin.il Chond kingdoms- but no part 
of the Dei'can proper. They are almost entirel^^ surrounded 
by territory uiuler native rule Until the i ail way was made 
through them tliev weie the least known pait of India. 

'riie country of Berar has lately been ymt under the government 
of the Central Provinces, being leased to the British go\ wnment 
in perpetuity by the Ni/ain of Hyderabad 

Jl. Geographical Situation. 

The ('’cntial Pioviiues occupy a great tract of country in the 
centre of the peninsula. The tropic of Cancer passes through 
them in the extreme north. 

* TIL. Size and Shape. 

They are a little smaller than the United PrcTvinees, their area 
being l00,39tJ sqiiaie miles, including Berar. 

The extreme length from north to south is 500 irfiles, and the 
breadth from east to west 600 miles 

In shape they resemble Rajpiitana, but are more oblong than 
square. 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the NoHh: Central India and Bengal. 

On the East • Bengal and Madras. 

On the South . Madras and Hydei*abad. * 

On the West: Bombay and Cen^ial India. 

V. Relief. 

level gf the country only falls below 600 feet in the lower 
basins of the Narbada, the Godavari, and the Mahanadi rivera. 

The Satpura Banae, stalling from the lofty plateau of 
Amarkantak at the source of tSie IJarbada, ritns in a westerly 
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direction for about 600 miles, dividing the })rovince into two 
mrts. •It reaches its greatest height, 4500 feet, in the 

Pachmarhi hills. 

North of the range is the rich valley of the Narbada, a 
depression in a wide tract of hilly tableland 

In the ilhrth-east a mounttunous tract separates the central 
basin of the Mahanadi from Bengal, and, in the south, the 
province is shut m by a wide stretch of hill country extend' 
ing from the Bay of Bengal to the Godavari. From the 
Godavari basin there is a gradual rise towards Nagpur. 

VI. Rivers. 

The Narbada flows across the northern ^ijlrt of the province. 

The Mahanadi rises in the wild mountains at tlie south of 
C^hhattisgarh, flows generdlly north-east, and, after a tortuous 
course through the eastern portion of the province, strikes 
across Orissa to the Ba^ of liengal. 

The Wainganga rises in the Seoni plateau of the Satpura 
range, sjpd, after a winding course among the hills, flows south 
to its junction with the Wardha on tlie !si)uth-west border. 

The Wardha rises 111 the Satpuras uortli west of Nagpur, 
and flows along the south-west boundary of the piovince to its 
juuctinii with the Wainganga. 

The two rivers form the Pranhita, which oontiTiue.s to maik 
the liouudary of the province untd it joins the Godavari. 

All these rivers have very rajiid t oiirses, and, though they are^ 
navigable for Jong distances in the rams, they generally become 
fordable in the hbt season. 

• VII Climate. 

In the we.st and south the annual rainfall is less than 30 
inches ; in the centre and east it is between 30 and 50 inches. 

In the higher parts of the country the heat is not extreme, 
and in the rainy season the climate is not unpleasant; but in 
the Nagpur plain tlie summer heat is excessive 

VILE. Plants and Animals. 

Two-tbirds of the Central Provinces are still jungle. 

Teapk and sal arc the principal timber trees. 

Wild animals abound. 

IX. People. • 

Population - - c 

Tlie populatiofci in 1900 w^ nearly 12 millious. 
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Races and Relioions— 

Hindus form about four-fiftlis of the whole i>opulatfbn, and 
about oiie-fiftli are of aboriginal race, niosLly uonds. Tliis 
comparatively large proportion is due to the fact that the 
Satpiira range formed the first real obatrU*Ie to iinniigrant 
races pressing soutli, and the aboriginal laces v^cre able to 
hold their own in. these forest-clad uiountaiii wilds. 

Most of the people of this race are Animists. 

Language - 

The [irevailing language of the province is Hindi, but 
Marathi, Uriya, and ^ndi are aUo spoken. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Stickdac and tussar silk arc collected in tl '^ jungles in 
large quantities 

The parts of the countiy under cultivation arc fcilile. 

Wheat, rice, and cotton arc produced in laigc ciops. 

Pulses and oil-seeds aie also important crops 

Wheat and cotton are chiefly grown in the not them aiidfucstcrn 
patts 

Rice 18 grown in the hasiiis of the Mahanadi and Waingaiiga. 

Coal 1.S walked at two places in the province, and there are a 
luitnber of cotton mills. 

XI Towns. 

Nagpur (12.5,000), the capital and largest town of the Central 
Provinces, is situated in the north-west of the division, 
769 miles from C'alcutta b}' the Beu^l-Nagpur Railway 

Kampti (43,000), nine miles north-cast, is the (Uiief military 
station of the ^irovince. 

Jubhulpore (90,000), situatetl 1300 feet above sea level north of 
the Satpuras, is an important railway-centre. The Narbada 
flows through a gorge of inarhle rocks nine miles to the west. 

Bangor (4.5,000), on the Viiulhya plateau north of the 
Narliada, is a large cantonment 109 miles north-west of 
Jubhulpore. • 

Bnrhanpur (32,000), on the north bank of the l\ipti, was 
formerly famous for its manufactures pf silk and gold 
thread. * 

Khandwa (16,000), is an important station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The metre-gauge Rajputaua-Malwa 
Rail^'ay runs north from hero into Central India. 

Pacluuarbl, in the Mahadeo Hills of the Batoura range, 3600 feet 
above the sea, «s the sanatorium of t*e province, and the 
hot-woather scat of the Goveisiinent. 
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Raipur (31,000), is the largest town and a station on the Bengal- 
* Nagpur Railway, 180 miles east of Nagpur. It is situated 
in a fertile plain, and is an important trade-centre 
Chanda (16,000), near the south-west border, an ancient capital 
of the Gonds, is surrounded hy a stone-wall, 5^ miles in 
circuit. 

Questions. 

1 . What proportion of the whole population belongs to aboriginal 
races in the Central Provinces and Central India ^ 

2. Describe the general geographical features of the province. 
What is the water-parting between the basins of the Mahanadi and 
the Son ? 

3. What becomes of the ram which falls in different parts of the 
province ? Mark upon a sketch map the several river basins. 

4. Describe accurately the situation of Nagpur, Jubbulpore, 
Chanda, Raipur, Pachmarhi, Saugor, and Khanrlwa, and mention 
anything noteworthy in connection with each. 


BOMBAY. 

I. Introductory. 

This province takes its naiiie from the small island on which 
the city of Bombay now stands, winch was ceded to England in 
1661 as part of the dowry of Katherine of Bragaiiza Moren 
than one-third of the area of the province belongs to native 
states, of which the largest arc Baroda, Khairpur, and Cutch. 
The Portuguese territory of Oca is inclmled within its 
boundaries. 

II Geographical Situation. 

The province consists of a long strip of land along the 
western sea-board of Peninsular India, and of the lower basin 
of the Indus with its delta. Only Sind and the north of Cutch 
with the adjacent mainland are outside the tropics. 

. III. Size and Shape. 

The area of Bombay is about 123,0(X) squaie miles. 

It extends over more degrees of latitude than any other 
province, Burma excepted. It is move than a thousand miles 
in length from north to south, hut its breadth never exceeds 
3rK) miles. • 
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lY. Boundaries. 

Ou llie North : Baluchistan and the Punjab. 

On the East • liajputiina, Central India, the Central Pro¬ 
vinces, Berar, Hyderabad, and Madras. 

On the South . Mysore and Madras. 

On the A^est: the Arabian Sea. 

V. Coast. 

The coast-line extends from the Mysore boundary to Oape 
Monze, which is separated from Biilnchisban by the River Bab. 

The gulfs of Cambay and Cutch are the only openings of 
any size, and the greatest projection Is the Kathiawar 
Peninsula, which lies between them. 

VI. ReUef. 

The surface features of the pioviuce are very varied In the 
north, in Sind, the low-lying Indus delta is surrounded by an 
arid country resembling the adjacent desert tracts of Ilajputaiia, 
the Punjab, and Baluchistan. 

South of Smd are the phinis of Cutch and Kathiawar, broken by 
rugged hills ; while the adjoining niiiinltuid is (illuvial plain 
extending to the hills of the Central India 'Diis part of 
the province is called Oujarat. 

Farther south the province h.js two distinct natuial divisions: 
the rugged and hilly corwat-atrip called, as f.ir as North 
Kanara, the Konkan, t.rid the wcstei n Deccan above it 

Mountains— 

The Khitthar Ban^e runs between Sind and Baluchistan, 
rising in the north to ii|)wards of 4000 feet. 

The Mewar and Malwa Ohats mark the border between the 
province and Rajpiitaiia and (Central India 

The long range of the Western Ghats mns from the Tapti 
to the south of the peninsula, generally |mrallel to the coast 
The average height is about 3000 feet, rising in places to over 
4000 iteet. 

VII. Rivers. 

The lower parts of the courses of the Indus, the Narbada, 
and the Tapti are in the province. 

The Indns enters Sind from the Punjab as great river, 
several miles across when in flood. . It gives off its first deltaic 
distributary above Sukkur, ami enters the sea by many mouths, 
none of which a.e navigable by sea-going steamers. 
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The Narbada can be navigated by amall sea-going sl^pa up 
to Broach, 30 miles from the sea. 

The Tapti flows across the province on the high alluvial plain 
soutli of the western portion of the Safcpura range, descends to 
tile lower plain of Gujaiat, and enters the (liilf of Crrabay. 

The largest rivers of the Deccan aie the Q-odavari and 
Kistna, which rise in the Western (Ihats 
The Bhima, and its tiibiitary the Sina, are iniporiiint feeders 
of the Kistna. The Bhima has the greater part of its course 
within the province. 

• VIII. CUmate. 

The Climates of the province illustrate the effect of rainfall 
and elevation. 

The Konkan tracts below the (ihats, with a rainfall of o\er 100 
inches, have a warm, moist, and iniifoim climate. 

The Deccan above, with an elevation of about 2000 feet, and a 
lainfall of under 50 inches, has a diy and extieine climate, 
though the heat is to some extent tempeied by the 
elevation 

In Sind, which is Iom', and has a rainfall of less than ten 
inches, the heat is excessive, and. owing to its position in 
the north of the province, tlie cold weather is nioi e severe. 
Upper Sind has the most extreme climate in India 

, rx. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— 

There are valuable forests of babul and sisu along the banks 
of the Indus in Siiid, and teak is abundant in the Western 
Ghats. * 

Animals— 

The maneless lion of Gujarat is peculiar to the province ; so 
also is the wild ass found in the sandy deserts of Cutch and 
Upper Sind. 

X. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1902 was 18J n^jllions. The desert portions 
of Sind are very scantily populated. 

Races and Religions— 

The great fliass of the people ai^e Hindus. Only in Sind do 
Muhammadans form the majority. 
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ThQ. Farsis, a small bat intelligent and enterprising com¬ 
munity of Persian origin, number about 90,000, and of this 
number nearly 50,000 are in Bombay city. 

Lanouaqbs— 

The prevailing language in the Deccan and Konkan is 

Marathi 

XI. Products and Industries. 

The chief food crops of the province are millets, rice in the 
low-lying and moist Konkan, wheat and barley in Gujarat and 
Sind. 

Cotton is very largely grown in the inland districts, and 
furnishes the great industry of the province Not only is raw 
material exported in large quantities, but there are numerrms 
spinning and weaving mills. 

There is also a considerable manufacture of silk fabrics and 


paper. 


XTI. Towns. 


Bombay (982,000), the capital of the province, and the second city 
and seaport in the Indian Empire, is situated on a small 
island artificially connected with other islands and the 
mainland. Its niagnificciit harhuur, its complete connexion 
by railway with other parts of India, and its nearness to 
Europe, have conihined to make it one of the greatest ports 
in the east, especially foi foreign traile It also has a great 
cotton industry, am' is a busy manufacturing town as well 
as a port. It is pre-eniinent among Indian cities for the 
magnificence of its modern public buildings. 

On the island of Elephanta in the harliour are the famous cave 
temples. 

Bombay is 1400 miles from Calcutta vm Jubbulpore, and 1279 
miles ma Nagpur. 

Poona (111,000), the fotmer capital of the Mahratta rulers, and 
the present hot weather seat of Go^ ernmont, is situated on 
the Deccan, at a height of bSOO feet, 119 miles south-east 
from Bombay. It is a large military station. 

Ahmadabad (148,000), once the splendid capital of the Muham¬ 
madan state of Gujarat, is a picturesque walled city on the 
iSabarmati, north of the Gulf of Cambay. 

Snxat (118,000) is on the I'apti estuary, 14 miles from the sea. It 
was once the chief port in India, and was the first English 
settlement i, 

Karadbl (115,000), the capital of Sind, and the sea-port of 
North-Wertern India, is situated between the south-west 
corner of the delta and-Capo Mhnze. It is now the fifth 
port in India, and Itas a great trade in wheat. 
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Baroda (116,000), the capital of Baroda Native State, is situated 
near the head of the (hilf of (,'auibay. * 

HubU (58,000), ail important junction on the Southern Mahratta 
railwaji, is the ccntic ot the cotton ttatle 
^ Hyderabad (58,000), the former capital ot Sind, is situated three 
miles from the left bank of the Indus. * 

Ahmadnagar (42,000), north-cast of Vooiia, on the Sina, was a 
former Muhiinrnadan capital. 

Shirkarpur (42,000) is the chief town of Upper Snul, and the 
headquarters of the trade tlitough the bolan Bass. 

Broach (42,000), on the Naibatla estuaiy, is an unimpoitant 
trading town. 

Belgaum (26,<X)0), 25lK) feet above sea level, and 20 miles inland 
from the Ghats, i.s a military station. 

Mahabalesbwar is the puncipal hill htation of the province, 
and is situated in the (ihats, at a height of 4540 Icet. It 
has a lainfall of nearly .^00 inche.s. 

Matheran, below the Boie Ghat, is another lull station at an 
elevation of 2200 feet. 

QirKSTIONS. • 

1. How did the piovince get its name’ Compare it with Buima 
in regard to situation, luul the distiilmtiun of its territory in 
relation to the sea 

2. What aie the natural divisions of the province’ 

3 . hat ranges of hills mark the change from the low-lying coast 
plains to the plateaux of the mtciior’ 

_ 4. What river basins arc comprised wholly or partially within 
tiie province. To what seas do they cany the drainage of the 
land ? * 

5. What dilTerent climates aic found in the Bombay Presidency? 

6 . What is the chief industry of the province ? • 

7. Give some account of Bondwiy city, Karachi, Poona, Siii'at, 
Goa, Baroda, Belguum, and Alimadabad. 

8 . What do you know of Outch, Gujaiat, Mahabalcshwar, 
IlyderaKad, the Sina, the Konkaii, Kathiawar, Cape Moiize, the 
Kirthar Range? 


* HYDERABAD. 

I. Introductory. 

This is the premier Muhammadan state of the Empire, ruled 
over by the rRzam. It is the largest of tlie Feudatory States. 

It. Geq^raphioal Situatibru 

It is situated in the heart of f enineular India. 
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Ill. Size and Shape. 

The*'area is 82,698 square miles, a little more than that of 
Kashmir. 

Its length from north to south is about 400 miles, and from 

east to west about 350 miles. * 

% 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : Boinlmy, Berar, and the Central Provinces 

On the East: Central Provinces ainl Madras 

On the South . Madras. 

On the West: Bombay. 

V ReUef. 

The state is entiielv situated on the Deccan tableland, and 
has an average elevation of 1250 feet above sea-level, with a 
slope towards the east. 

The hills are merely risings from the general level of the 
tableland, and the most proiniiient .'ire the Ajanta Ghats in 
the noyth-west on the botileis of Bombay 

VI. Rivers. 

The Godavari flows across the northern portion of the state, 
receiving the Mailjira from the south It then forms the north¬ 
east boundary until it enters Marlras. 

The Kistna flows across the *?oiith-west of the state, receiving 
the Bhima, hh inqioitant tributary from the north. 

Another great tributary, the Tungabhadra, forms the southern 
boundary of the state, and the Kistna, below the junction of 
the two rivers, continues to mark the boundary until it enters 
Madras. 

VII. Climate 

The climate is dry, the niinfall being everywhere less than 
50 inches, and in the south less than 30 inclies. The elevation 
of the country above sea level moderates the heat, but, owing 
to ita southerly latitude, it is never very cold. 

VII E. People. 

Population and Religion-'- 

The population in 1901 was 11 millions, of whom the 
great majority were Muhammadans , 

Language—- 

The prevailing l&nguages are Telegl^ in the east and south, 
Maratm in the north-west, and Kanareso m the south-west. 
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IX. Products and Industries. • 

There are large coalfields along the north-east border in the 
Godavari valley, which are worked at Singarem, where iron is 
also found. 

Some diamonds are found in the Kistna Valley. 

The most important croj) la cotton. Oil-seeds are also largely 
grown. 

X. Towns. 

Hyderabad (446,000), the capital, is, with Secunderabad, the 
fourth city iii India, and is situated 2024 feet above sea- 
levcl, 389 milts iiortli west of Madias, 449 miles south-east 
of Bombay, and 962 miles south-Mest of Calcutta 

The inhabitants are of many races, and go about a .nod. 

Secunderabad, on higher gtound, six miles north east of the 
city, is the largest military station in India. 

Golconda, lying seven miles west, is an old capital, once famous 
for its itadc in diamonds. 

Aurungabad (26,0(X)), in the north-west, near the Ajantiit Hills, 
is another old capital. 

In the district are the famous caves of Ellora, the Buddlu«<t 
caves and rook temples of AJanta, and the battleheld of 

Assaye. 


BERAR. 

I. Introductory. 

Tuts province was formerly a p.irt of Hyderabad, bul^ was ceded 
in 185.3. It IS now under the Chief Commissioner of the 
Central Provinces. 

II. Geographical Situation and Size. 

It lies immediately north of the Nizam’s dominions, and south 
and west of the (Central Provinces. On the west it touches 
Bombav. 

Its area is 17,718 square miles, 

HI. Relief, 

The elevation varies from 800 feet in the rich valley of the 
Puma, to 120(1 feet on the southern tableland. 

IV. Rivers. ^ 

The drainage flow.s pfft tly to the Puma, a twbntary of the 
Tapti, paitly to the wardRia, which flows along the north-east 
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bouiidjiry, and partly to the Penganga, a tributary of the 
Wardha, which tonus the greater part of the southern boundary. 
Ill the north branches of the Satpura Range shut in the 
province, and in the south an extension of the Ajanta Hills. 

V. Climate. 

The climate is like that of Hyderabad. 

VI. People. 

POPUI.ATION AND RbLIOION— 

The population in 1901 was nearly three millions, the gre^t 
majority tieing Hindus. 

Lanquaob— 

The prevailing language i.s Marathi. 

Vfl. Products and Industries. 

The chief crops are cotton, millets, and oil-seeds, and 
agriculture and trade have developed greatly under British 
adiiiinistratioii. 

VIII Towns. 

BUichpur (.36,000) is the largest town. 

Amraotl (34,()00) is a great cotton mar t. A branch line connects 
it with the Groat Indian Peninsula Railway. 

Akola (21,000) is an iinportaivt town on the mam line of railway. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the geogrp.phical aituatiori of Hyderabad and Berar. 
Why is it correct to describe the country as a tahle-land ? 

2. Draw a sketch map of Hyderabad and Berar, aiul mark upon 
it the courses of the principal rivers and their tributaries What 
parts of the courses of these rivers are included in the two provinces? 

.3. Name the most valuable ci'ops. Wiiat mmeral products are 
noteworthy ? 

4. Where are Hyderabad city, Aurungahad, Assaye, Amraoti, 
Singareni, Ellichpur, and Ajanta? Mention anything noteworthy 
in connection with each. 


MADRAS. 

I. Introductory. * 

The Presidencyo of Madras or Port St. George was estab¬ 
lished in 1658,'the trading settlements in Bengal being under 
its control. It is the oldest British province. 
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II. Geographical Situation. • 

Madt'OB occupies the whole of tlie east coast south of Orissa, 
the whole of the west coast south of Bombay, and the interior 
of the peninsula south of Kistna and its tributary the Tmiga- 
bhadra, with the exception of Mysore and Coorg 

It reaches its most noi therly jioint on the boiders of Bengal, 
and inns consideiubly farther south than any other province. 

11 i Size 

The ama is about 142,000 sqnai’c iinles, so that it laiika as the 
second province in size. 

Its oxtrenie length is about .OoO nlll(“^, iK breadtli v.iries from 
60 miles up to about 4.'>0 miles. 

JV, Boundaries 

On the N<»rth Jiombay, M^'sore, Hydoiabjul, the (/entral 
Provinces, and Jiengal 

On the East • the Bay of Bengal. • 

On the South . J’alk Strait and the (bilf of Manaar. 

On the West the Arabian Sea. 

V. Coast. 

The coast of the province is about IVOO miles long, and it has 
not a single good liaibonr. 

The Coromandel coast is generally low 

The Malabar coast is more broken, and Inis linos of lagoons 
extending from (Jochin almost to (Upe C<unonii, which are 
largely used for navigation. * 

VI. Relief. 

The triangular plateau of reuinsnlar India uarrtiws to its 
vertex in the south of the province, and, in the latitude of 
Madras, land which is u}>wards of 2000 feet in height occu))ies 
the greater part of the fieninsula. • 

The plains of the Oamatic on the east coast vary in width 
from 30 to 80 miles. 

The coast strip on the west of "the central plateau is much 
narrower, and resembles the Konkan of Bomliay. 

MoUNTAINS-f^ 

The Western Ghats enter the province fi'om Bombay, and 
run to the Palghat gaQ, an extraoramary bi%ak of 25 miles in an 
otlierwise continuous I'ange, and thence on to neS,r Cape Comorin. 
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Nof^h of the Palghat gap they expand into the Nilgiri Hllla, 
whose highest point is Bodabetta (8640 feet), and south of 
the gap into the Anamalai Hills, in which Anamudi (8850 
feet) is the highest point in the peninsula. Farther soutli- 
east, are the Palnl ffllls. 

The portion of the range in Tiavancore is sometimes called the 

Cardamom Hills. 

The Western Ghats are a true water-parting, and arc broken 
through by no large river. They are precipitous on the 
western side, and are clothed with forests oi bamboo and 
timber trees. 

The Eastern Ghats run south-west from'the Bengal frontier 
to beyond the Kistna ; they then run south until near Madras, 
and afterw'ards again run south-west to tlieii junction with the 
Nilgiris. 

The Eastern Ghats have a less average height than the Western 
Ghats, and, as tliey are pierced by the larger rivers of the 
province, which rise iii the Western Ghats, they arc not a 
• true water-parting. 

The Shevaroy Hills are an outlying range branching southwards 
from the Elastern Ghats 

VII. Rivers and Liakes. 

Bivbrs— 

The chief rivers are the Godavaii, Kistna, Penner, Palar, 
Fonniar, Kavari, and Vaigai. 

The Qodavark enters the province from Hyderabad and the 
Central Provinces, and becomes deltaic near Rajamahcndri. 

The Kistna is the boundary between Madras and Hyderaliad 
for about ISO miles. It then enters the plains of the 
province, and becomes deltaic below Bezwada. 

Tlie Fenner rises in the north-cast of Mysore and, after break¬ 
ing through the Eastern Ghats, flows east across the plains 
to the sea below Nellore. 

The Palar rises near the Penner, and flows past Arcot and 
«' Chengalpat into the sea south of Madras 

The Fonniar also n.ses in tlie east of Mysore, and enters the sea 
by a small delta between Poiidichen*y and (yuddalore. 

The Xavari rises in Coorg, flows across Mysore, and forms a 
large delta which occupies most of Tanjoie district. 

The Vaigai rises in the hills of Travancorc, drains the southern 
slopes of the Palm hills, and flows into Palk St trait. 

All these rivers have had masonry dams or ameuta built across 
them to divert their waters in^o the irrigation canals 
which traverse the /^Iain's of the east coast, and protect 
the province from famine in years of bad rainfall. 
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IiAKBSS~~ 

The Kolar Lake fills a depression between the deltas of the 
Godavari and Kistna. 

The ChHka Lake on the borders of Orissa, and the Pulikat 
Lake, north of IMadras t ity, are lagoons almost completely cut 
off from the sea by sand banks, 

VTII. Climate. 

Owing to its lo'wer latitude the climate of the province is 
more uniformly hot than that of other |)aita of India, but It 
is not extreme. If it has not the bracing,cold of the north¬ 
west It never has its fiery heat. 

Rainfall — 

The rainfall on the Malabar coast exceeds 100 inches, and the 
climate is exceedingly moist. 

The rest of the province has an annual rainfall of between 
30 and 50 inches 

The northern and western ilistricts receive most of their 
rain during the south-west monsoon , 

The distiicts of the Caniatic receive most of their rain during 
the so-called north-east monsoon in the later months of the 
}ear. 

Tlie climate of the plateau is much drier than that of the 
plains in general, because the Wes^^ern Ghats stop most of the 
south-west monsoon, and the Eastern Ghats most of the north¬ 
east monsoon. 


■i IX. People. 

Population— 

'JTie iKjpulatioii is about 38 millions In density of population 
Madras ranks third among the provinces of India, coming after 
Bengal and the United Provinces 
The density is greatest in Tanjore in the Kavari delta, where 
it exceeds 000 persons per square mile. 

Races and Religions — 

The great mass of the 9 opulation is Hindu. There ara 
less than three million MiihammadaDs, and over one million 
Christians. 

U' 

Languages— 

The prevailing languages are ; 

Telnga in the north-cast,uind Tamil in the south-east. 
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X. Products and Industries. • 

The province is essentially' agricultural. It is p<ior on the 
wliole in mineral 'wealth, and has no great manufacturing 
industries. 

Iron ores of good quality are found in several parts ; also 
corundtun and mica. Gold mines are being worked at a profit 
in the Wynaatl plateau in the Western (Ihats 

The chief crops are the millets, rice, oil-seeds, cotton, sugar¬ 
cane, and spices of vdiious kinds. Tobacco of excellent 
quality is grown, and there la a considerable cigar industry. 
Tea, coffee, Indigo, and cincliona arc also cultivated. 

XI. To-WUS- 

Madras (509,000), the capital of the province, and the third city 
m India, stands facing the sea on the low Carnatic coast It 
has liiie public buildings, which line the beach, and an 
aitificial harbour which facilitates trade, though it is 
unsafe in violent stoinib 

Madras is tiic scat of the local government for pait of ^le year, 
and has a university, aud an astioiiomical observatoi y. 

As the longitude* of Maclras is about midway between those of 
the eastern and western limits of India, Madras time, 
which IS thuty-three minutes beliind Calcutta tune, and 
thiity minutes in advance of Bombay time, is taken as the 
standard time for India 

As a coinineici.il ccntic Madias is a long way behind Bombay 
• and Calcutta, and both Rangoon and Kaiaehi ha\e about 

the same amount of foreign tmde. • 

The most impoitant exports from Madr.is are bides and skins, 
coffee, cotton, rice, indigo, oil seeds and oil^, spices, tea 
and tobacco. 

Triebinopoly (105,000) is the second town of the piovince. It la 
situated on the south bank of the Ka\aii, at the head of 
the delta, and has a teniplc-crowiied rock in the middle of 
the city. It is a laige military cantonment, and is famops 
for its cigais and jewellery. 

Madura (105,0(X)) is the thud town of the province. It i»on the 
Vuigai, and has a famous temple. 

Dlndlgal, on the railway north of Madura, is the centre of a 
tobacco and cigar industry. • 

Balem (70,000) is the centre of'a w'eaving industry, and excellent 
steel is made from tiie iron ore of the district. It is 
situated on the Madras Railway, south of the Shevaroy 
hills, on which are coOee plantations. 

Calicut (76,(X)0), whmli gave the name ** cafico ” to cotton cloth, 
is the largest town ou tHb Mijabar coast,*and the terminus 
of the Madras Railway. 
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KaAgalore (44,000), Cannanore, and TeUlcheiry are also ports 
on this coast. 

Negapatam (56,000) is the port of the Ka\ari delta. 

Tanjore (58,000), in the heart of the delta, lias a splendid 
temple. It was the capital of an ancient Hindu dynasty. 

Cumbaconam (60,000), in the delta, north-east of Tanjore, is an 
ancient and learned city. 

Bellaiy (57,000), in the north-west, is the largest town. It had 
a fort on an isolated rock, and is a large military station. 

Coimbatore (5.S,(X)0) is on the branch line running to the foot of 
the Nilgins. 

On the Nilgiii plateau are the well-knpwii hill-stations of 
Ootacamund, 7271 feet, and Coonoor, 6000 feet, also 
numerous tea, coffee, and cinchona plantations. Ootaca- 
inund is the summer seat of the Madras (Government. 

Ctopalpur, Vizagapatam, Coconada (48,000), KEasullpatam (39,000), 
are minor ports on the east coast, and Bezwada is a rising 
railway town on the East-Coast Railway. 

Trivandrum (28,000) is the largest town and capital of 
’ Travancore State. 

Tutlconn (2.),(KM)) a rising port, with a steamer service with 
Ceylon, and TlnneveUy (25,(KK)), aie termini of the iSouth 
Indian Railway. 

Questions. 

1. What part of the Indian seo board does Madras Presidency 
occupy? How many times larger than England is it ’ 

2. Describe the .naluraJ, boundaries of the province 

.3. Draw a sketch map of Madras, and mark upon it the main 
water-partings, the courses of the principal rivers, and the lakes. 

4. Explain how it is that rain is brought to this province by both 
the south-west and north-east monsoon. What parts have least 
rainfall, and why ? 

5. Name the industries of the province ? Where are tea and 
coffee grown ? 

6. What arc the means of communication between the east and 
west coasts of the province ’ How is Madras city connected with 
Bombay, with the south of the peninsula, and with Bengal ? 

7. Arrange the following towns in order of sisse, describe their 
situation, and mention everything of importance in connection with 
each:—Salem, Trivandrum, Calicut, Madura, Tuticorin, Trichino- 
poly, Madras, Tanjore, Bellary, Negapatam. 

8. What are the Carnatic, the Vaigai, the Wyn^'.d, Anamudi, 

the CToromandel Coast, the Chilka, (Joonoor, Cochin, Dodabetta, 
Dindigal ? c 

k i ^ 
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MYSORE. 

I. Introductory. 

This is a native state ni direct political relation with the 
Government of India, which is represented by a Rritish 
Resident who i.s also Commissioner of the adjoining British 
district of (!oorg. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

It 18 Situated at the southern extremil} of the central plateau 
of the peiiiiisiila, wlfich here reaches its greatest height The 
Eastern and Western Ghat'* converge in the Nilgiris, and the 
plateau wdiich occupies the angle between them, i. u-th of the 
Nilgiris, is Mysore. 

Ill Boundaries and Size 

Mysore is aurrounded on all sides by the pi ovince of Madras, 
except in the north-west, where it touclies Bombay, and ^long a 
small portion of its western boidei, where it touches Coorg 

Its area is neai ly 150,()(K) sipiaio inilea. 

IV. Relief and Climate. 

The surface of the country vanes between 2000 and 3000 
feet in height. The northern jiortion drama to the Tunga* 
bhadra, the eastern portion to the Penner, Palar, and Ponniar, 
and the southern portion to the Kavari. * 

The hill country oordering on the Western Ghats, called the 
Malnad, is well wooded, and has a good rainfall. *The more 
open country east of the Malnad, called the Maidan, is much 
drier, and is liable to famine whenever the rainfall of Southern 
India IS deficient. 

The climate of Mysore is moderated by its elevation, and in 
many parts it is agreeably temjierate. 

A striking feat me of the Maidan is the numerous isolated rocky 
hills called droogs, often used os hill-foits iii the troubled 
times of the last centmy. ^ 

V Products. 

The staple f^d crop is ragi, a small millet; other crops are 
rice, sugar-cane, tobacco, and cotton in the north; coffee in 
the Malnad On the high land in the middlesof the state little 
grows but coarse grass. • • • 
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Water for irrigation is stored in tanks, of which there is an 
extraordinary number. 

Most of the sandal'WOod of India comes from the forests in the 
drier part of tiie country. 

Of late years considerable miantities of gold have been obtained 
from mines woi ked under European management. 

Population— P®opl0- 

The ]mpiilatioii of Mysore in 1900 was over 54 millions^ 
mostly jHmdus. 

Language— 

Tile language of the country is Kanaresc. 

VII. Towns. 

Bang^ore (159,<X)0), 219 miles west of Madras, is the largest 
town. It IS 311(> feet above the sea, and is considered to 
have one of the pleasiintest climates in India. It is a large 
military and civil station, and has cotton and woollen mills. 

MXBOre (68,000), the capital of the state, is 96 miles south-west 
of Bangalore, and 2526 feet above the sea. Ten miles 
north, on an island in the Kavari, is Senngapatam, the 
former capital. It ivas stoiined by the British m 1799, 
when Tipti Sultan was killed in the breach. 


COORG. 

ft 

Area, 1582 square miles Population, 180,000. 

Coorg is*a British province irnniediAtely east of the Western 
Ghats, of which the Mysore Resident is the Chief Commissioner 
It is very nmged and hilly, and there is little s^iace for 
cultivation. The jteople are a brave and intelligent race. 

Merkara (7000), the chief town, standa on a small plateau 3800 
feet above sea-level, 86 miles cast of Bangalore. 

Questions. 

1 . What is the position of Mysore as a native state ? How is it 
related, physically and politilally, to Coorg ? 

2. Describe the natural features of the Mysore plateau. How is 
it drained ? 

3. Name (1) the principal food crop, (2) the mo^J characteristic 
forest product, (3) the most valuable mineral product, of the State? 

4. What are the Tungabliadra, the Afalnad, Merkara, Seringa* 
patam, droogs ? 
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THE ISLANDS. • 

The Andaman Islands (area, 1760 square miles) are situated 
in the east of the Bay of Bengal, about fKH) miles from the 
mouth of the Hugli. There are two groups, the Great and 
Little Andamans. They are hill^ and covered with forest, 
and surrounded by mangrove swamps «ind coral reefs 

The penal sutth'ment of Port Blair is on the south island of 
the Great Andamans The population in ItOl was 24,499. 

The aborigines are a .small, woolly-haired, exceedingly black 
race of low civiliwition. 

The Nicobars (artfa, 6,34 a<piare miles) aie 88 miles south of 
the Little AndHman, and consist of Ih ihlands, the largest of 
which is 30 miles long ami 12 to 1.5 milu.s wide. I’hey have a 
largo trade in cocoa-nuts. 

The natives are entiiely different from the Andamanese, 
being of Malay origin. 

Tlie Laccadives areagioup of 14 islands 200 miles off the 
Malabar coast. There i.s a laige tiade in coir. The po|llilatioii 
ill 1891 M'^as 14,440, all Muhammadans. 


NEPAL. 

T. Introductory. 

S^EPAL, though an independent kingdom, is geographically 
within India. 'J'hcie is a British Besident at* the capital, but 
Europeans in general are jealously excluded from the country. 
Tlie nominal ruler is the Maharaja Dldraj, but the actual power 
is in the hands of the Piiiiie Minister, who is of Ghlirka race, 
and is styled Mahaiaja. 

II. Geographical Situation and Size. 

The state includes the cential seitioii of the mam Himalaya, 
and the low country (the tarai) immodiatel\ south of it. It 
lies between Sikkim and Kumaun. 

Its area is estimated at 54,000 square miles, and its population 
at two millions. • 

Its length from east to west is about 550 miles, and its 
breadth 160 ^liles. 

Ill Boundaries. 

On the North : Tibet.^ • 

On the West and South : the tTnitfd Provinces. 

On the South and East: Bengal. 

o 
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lY. Belief and Climate. 

The section of the Himalaya in Nepal contains some of its 
highest peaks: Dhaulagiri. Dayabang, and Everest. The 
range is broken through by three large rivers. the Gogra in 
the west, the GaudaR east of Dhaulagiri, and the Kosi, cast of 
Everest. 

V. Products. 

• 

The lower valleys are inhabited and cultivated. 

The tarai produces crops of rice, millets, oil-seeds, and 
tobacco. Sal and sisu are the principal timber trees. 

VI. Trade and Commerce. 

Most of the 'trade with India follows route.s connecting the 
Ehatmaiidu valley with stations on the Heiigal frontier. 

VII. People. 

Bacus and Relioion — 

The inhabitant.^ are of mixed race, jiai tly Mongolian, partly 
Indian. The prevailing religion i.s a simple foiTu of Hinduism. 

The Ghurksw are the predoinmaiit tube. 'I’hey are a small, 
hardy, and warlike race, and some of the best of the Indian 
troops are recruited from them. 

Xhatmandu (50,0(K)), the capital, is situated iii a valley 4,500 
feet above sea-level. 


BHUTAN. 

1. Introductory. 

This is an independent state in the Eastern Himalaya, from 
which Europeans are entirely excluded. The only political 
relation which it has with the Government of India is that once 
a year a chief comes to Baxa on the frontier, to receive the 
annual subsidy of a lakh of rupees. 

II. Geographical Situation. 

It occupies a position east of Sikkim corre^spondirig with that 
of Nepal west of Sikkim, with the difTeretice that the tracts 
(duars) below the hills are British. 

HI. Size and Shape. e 
Its length from east to west is about 160 miles, its breadth 
90 miles, and it has*' an area of about 16.800 square miles. The 
population is believed to be about 50,000. 
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IV. Boundaries. 

On the North and East : Tibet. 

On the South • Assam and Bengal. 

On the West: Bengal and Tibet. 

V. Relief. 

The bcht known peak in the Bhutan Himalaya is Ohumalari 
(23,989 feet) in the e-\treme north-west 

The interior is little known, but is wild, terest-clad, mountain 
country, with great extremes of climate. 

The drainage of the country is carried to the Brahmaputra 
by the numerous lifers which emerge from the hills upon the 
duars of north-eastern Bengal and north-western Assam. 

VJ. Trade and Commerce. 

The chief exports are wool, wax, musk, and ponies, and the 
chief imports are cotton-goods, hetebnuts, tobacco, silk, and 
rice. 

VII. People and Government. • 

The government of the country resembles that of Tibet. 
The people are an oppressed and degratled race, though 
physically strong and well-made. Their religion is Buddhism. 

The capital of the country is Punakha, about 100 miles north¬ 
east of Daijcchng. 


FRENCH POSSESSIONS.. 

France has 203 square miles of territory in Ttylia, with a 
population of about 283,000. 

There aie five settlements ; 

Chandemagore, on the Hugli, 20 miles above Calcutta. 
Yanaon, in the Godavari delta. 

Pondicherry and Earikal, on the Coromandel coast. 

Mahe, near Tellicherri, on the Malahar coast 
'fhe Governor-General lives at Pondicherry, which is 1i)y far 
the largest settlement. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. 

Portugal has 1558 square miles of territory, with a population 
of about 672,290. • 

There are three settlements, all on the Bombay coast: 

(}oa) in the South Konkan ; 
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Davan, south of Surat. 

Diu, an island south of the Kathiawar peninsula. 

Goa (14^ square miles) is the largest settlement, and its port, 
Marmugoa, is connected with Bombay by a i ail way over 
the Western Ghats. 

Goa City consists of the old town and the new The former has 
a fine cathedral, and the church containing the venerated 
tomb of St. Francis Xavier. 

QUBhTlOKS. 

1. Where are the Ainlaman, the Nicobar, and the J.»accadive 
Islands ’ What is notewxuthy about the natives of each group ? 

2. Name tiie principal peaks of the Himalaya that are situated in 
Nepal and Bhutan. What rivers cmeige upon the plains of India 
from these portions of the Hiinalaya ? 

3. What do you know of the Nepalese and Bhutias ? What roll* 
gions do they respectively follow' ^ 

4 Where and w'hat are Chandernagore, Goa, Pondicherry, Dm, 
Yanaon, and Mahc? 


CEYLON, 

f. Introductory. 

This island belongs geographically to India, though, being a 
British Crown Colony, it is politically ont'^ide the Indian 
Empire. 

II Geographical Situation. 

It is situated to Uie south-east of the Indian peninsula, 
separated from it by ilie Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait} 
and almost connected with it bv islands and the line of rocks 
and sandbanks known as Adam’s Bridge. 

III. Size and Shape. 

Ceylon is more than three-quarters of the size of Ireland, 
having an area of 25,3(35 square miles. In shape it is not unlike 
a pisar, with the small end pointing noith. 

Its length is 270 miles, and its greatest width is 140 miles. 

IV. Coast. 

The coast is not much more broken than the^ neighbouring 
coast of India, but there is a fine natural harbour at Trinco* 
malee, in the north-east of the island. 

Dondra Head, m the south of tlie isk.nd, is the southernmost 
point of India. 
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V. Relief. 

Mountains— 

The central portion of tlie southern half of the island is 
occupied by a mass of mountains rising in Pldrutalagala to 
8290 feet, and in Adam’s Peak to 7353 feet. 

The latter peak stands up boldly in the south-west of the 
mountain region, and is a great place of pilgrimage to 
Buddhist, Hindu, and Muhammadan alike. 

The northern half of the island is a pLiiii, and the central 
mountain region has a belt of low count!y, broken by hills, 
between it and the coast. 

VI Rivers. 

There are no large rivers in the island. The largest is the 
Mahavila Ganga, which uses in Pidi ntalagala, flows past 
Kandy, and entens the sea on the north-east coast It is 134 
miles long, and is riav igable by .small boats neaily to Kandy. 

VII. Climate. ^ 

The south-west monsoon bbiws full on the island, and the 
south-west plains and the central inountani region have a heavy 
rainfall. The noithern parts of the island have a hot, dry 
climate, like that of the ilryer parts of the (’aniatic. The 
climate of the south-west c<*ast is moist, hot, and unifoiiu. 

• Vlil Plants and Animals. 

Plants- 

t 

Most of the island was fonuerlv covered with foiest, and 

y t 

vegetation is very luxuriant on the hills and on tha south-west 
coast. 

Cinnamon growls wild in the forests and satin-wood, ebony, 
and other valuable timbei trees abound. 

Animals— 

Wild elephants arc still to be found in the jungles. 

TX. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1899 w'as abovfL three and a half millions, 
giving an average density of 138 to the squai e mile, consider¬ 
ably less thaifthat of India. 

Races and Religions— 

Two-thirds of the piople arp Singhale^, §nd nearly one- 
quarter Tamils. • 
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More than half the population are Buddhists by religion, a 
fifth af e Hindus, and a tenth are Christians. Mnhainmfl.da.nH 
form a small minority. 

Langua.oes— 

Tamil is the prevailing language in the north of the island, 
and Singhalese in the soutli. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Minbbals— 

Tlie island is rich in minerals. The most important are 
plumbago and gems, including rubies, sft,pphirc'3, ametliysts, 
garnets, and cata’-eyes. 

There are pearl fisheries in the Manaar Gulf. 

AoricuiiTURal Products— 

The great agricultural industry was foimoily coffee, but of 
late yeais tea has taken its place, and is most fiounshiiig 
Cinchona and cacao aic also cultivated. 

Ctimainon is grown in the south-west, and excellent tobacco in 
the north of the island, near Jaffna. 

Rice IS the chief food crop. About one eighth of the country is 
under cultivation. 

XI. Means of Communication. 

Railways— 

A line on the, Indian standard gj’<uge runs from (Colombo to 
Kandy, and through tlie tea districts of the hills to Bandarawela. 

There is ,#ilso a line from (Colombo running down the coast 
through Galle to the south of the island. 

XII, Commerce. 

Exports— 

The exports in order of value arc tea, cocoa-nut oil, copra, 
and coir, coffee, plumbago, areca nuts, cinchona. 

Imports— 

The imports are rice, cotton goods, coal and coke, salt fish. 

XTII. Government. ^ 

The colony is administered by a Governor appointed by the 
King, an Executive Council, and a Legislative CounciL 
It is divided info nine proyinced under Government Agents. 
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XIV. Towns.' ^ 

Colombo (127,000), the capital of t)ie Colony, is one of the 
greatest ports-of call in the world, lying, as it does, on the 
steamer loutc to China and Australia. It has a good 
artiiieial harbour. 

Jafiha (4.3,000), at the northern extremity of the island, has a 
considerable trade with India across the Palk iStiait. 

Galle (34,000), at the extreme south-west of the island, 72 miles 
south of Colombo, has a small harl'nnr which was the 
calling port for steamers on their way east before the 
harbour u'as made at ('olombo. 

Kandy (20,000) w'as the last capital of the native rulers. It is 
beautifully situated 2000 feet above sea-level, on the banka 
of an arl-iticial lake 

The Peradeniya botanic gardens, three miles away, are cele¬ 
brated. 

Newara Eliya, 6240 feet higli, on the west side of Pidrutalagala, 
IS the chief hill-8t.ition. The railway passes near it. 

Trincomalee (11,0(X)) is the headijuarters of the Biitish Fleet in 
the East Indian seas. ^ 

The Maldive Islands in the Indian Ocean, bOO miles west of 
Ceylon, are a group of coral islets, richly clothed with cocoa-nut 
palms. They are a dependency of Ceylon, to which they pay 
tribute. The inliabitaiits are Muhammadans, and are great 
sailors and tiaders. 

, Questions 

1 . Wh.it IS the nature of the rebel of Ceylon ? What is the main 
line of diainage ^ 

2 Describe the climate and vegetable products of the island. 

3. What minetals are found ’ Name the chief Exports and 
imports. 

4 Describe the situation and imporfAiicc of the following towns : 
—Galle, Trincomalee, Jaflha, Kandy, Colombo. 

5. What do you know of New.ira Eliya, Adam's Peak, Dondra 
Head, the Gulf of Manaar, the Mahlive Islands, Peradeniya? 


THE MALAY PENINSULA. 

T. Introductory. 

This peninsu^p is occupicMl by Native States tributary to Siam, 
by the Hiitish Stiaits Settlements, and by the Native States 
feudatory to the latter. « 

The Straits Settlemtots, so called fi om thei* position on the 
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Straits of Malacca, are a British Crown Colony under a Governor, 
aided by Executive and Legislative Councils. 

They consist of the island t>f Penang, with WellesloF Pro¬ 
vince, on the mainland of the Malay Peninsula, opposite to it, 
Malacca, also on the mainland, and the island of Singapore. 

The Native States, which occupy the suutheru portion of the 
Malay Peninsula, stand m the same relation to the Colonial 
Government us the Native States of India do to the Indian 
Government. The largest arc Perak, Pahang, and Johor 
in the south. 

The Cocos Islands, south west of Sumatra, and Christmas Island, 
south-west of Java, also belong to the Straits Settlements. 

The Native States tributary to Siam ‘occupy the northern 
poition of the peninsula 

II. Geographical Situation. 

The Malay Peninsula is separated from Burma and Siam 
by the Kra Isthmus. It is bouiuled on the west by the 
Malacca Strait, whicli aejmratoa it from the island of Sumatra. 
On th^ east it is washed by the China Sea From the Kra 
Isthmus it runs south-east for about 700 miles, terminating in 
Cape Bum, the southeiTimost point of Asia. 

Penang, 107 square miles, is a small island lying off the coast 
of the mainland of the peninsiib., at the iioithern entrance 
of Malacca Strait. 

The settlement of Malacca is about 250 miles south-east of 
TVnang. • 

Singapore, 206 square miles, an island .^81 miles south cast of 
Penang, Tics close to the mainland at the southern entrance 
of the Malacca Stiait. 

III. Size. 

The total aieti of the peniii.sula is approximately 80,000 square 
miles 

The area of the Britiali colony and its allied native states is 
alxiut 40,000 square miles • four-fifths the size of England. The 
settlements proper are about l.'iOO square miles. 

TY. Relief. 

Except in Johor State, ^t the southern extremity of the 
peninsula, which has only isolated groups of hills, the whole of 
the peninsula is mountainous, and is intersected^by numerous 
rivers. 

t V. Climate. 

The climate ft) insular, i^seiifliliiig tlfat of Sumatra and tlie 
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other islands of the eastern seas. It'is hot and moist, but 
nevertheless cooler and drier than that of the rest (Jf Indo- 
Ohina. 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

Most of the country is coveied with dense tropical forest, in 
which brilliant bir<la and iiiseetH abound 

The, tiger (a smaller species than the Bengal tiger), elephant, 
rhinoceros, bison, deer, and various monkeys are found 

VII. Products and Industries. 

Agutcultural Products - 

Wherever the land is cleared it is nniht b'rtile, and produces 
large qiianiities of rice, tapioca, pepper, cloves, sugar, 
nutmegs, sago, gambier,' coffee. The mangosteeu and durian 
are characteristic fruits. 

Minerals - 

The chief mineral product is tin. Half the world’s supply 
of this metal comes from the miiies in the muiiutain districts 
of the peninsula. 

Industriks— 

Tlie Malays are mostly fishei-men and sailors 
The Chinese are miners, trailers, and agiTciilturists. 

, VTlt. People. 

Population -- , 

The population is about one million, chiefly Malays and 
Chinese, with some Iiati\es of India. • 

Relioions-- 

Tlio Malays are Muhammadans ; the C!liinese are Buddhists. 

IX. Trade and Commerce. 

Most of the produce of the country is collected at Sin^a])ore 
for re-shipment. 

Exports— 

Tlie exports are tin, spices, gamiSier, gums, tapioca, rattans, 
copra. 

Imports— • 

The imports arc rice, cotton goods, opiupi, dsh, tobacco. 

1 An extract from tlie leiTves of a i»)trub«isct] in tanrung and dyeing. 
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«, X. Means of Communication. 

The rivers are the natural hifjhways of the country. 

There are several short lines of railway on the mainland 
connecting the interior with the coast. 


XI. Towns. 

Singapore (185,000), the capital of the Straits Settlements, is 
situated in the south-east of the island of Singapore. It 
has a fine harbour, am], hcing at the junction of the trade 
routes between India, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, 
China, and Japan, is a most important port-of-call. It is 
a well-laid-uut town, witli Malay, Ckincse, and European 
qnai ters. 

George Town is the chief town of Penang 

STalacca, a decaying port, is the chief town of tiie settlement of 
that name 

Jobor Babru (15,000), the capital of .Tohor, is the chief town in 
the native states. It stands about 15 miles north-west of 
Singapore. 


Questions, 


1. Describe the geographical situation of the Malay Peninsula. 
What is the political distribution of its surface ^ 

2. How many British settlements aie tiicre on the Malacca 
Strait? Describe the situation of Cc'ch. 

3. What are the surface featuics of the peninsula? Mention 

some of its characteristic prodm ts * 

4. To what is the importance of Singapore as a port due ? What 
is the nature of its trade 

5. What and where are Christmas Island, Johor, George Town, 
the Kra Isthmus, Pere.k, Cape Romania, and Pahang ? 


SIAM. 

I. Introductory. 

This is the only remaining independent kingdom in the 
Indo-China peninsula. 

The word ‘ Siam ’ is proKably connected with ‘ Sl^n,* the name 
of the tribes occupying the cast of Burma. * 

The semi-indepen .'lent tribes occupying the Laos country in the 
north of ^iafh ai e of the same race. 

The native name of Siamris Tllai, which means * free.’ 
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IT. G^oirraphical Situation. ^ 

Siam occupies tlie central portion of the Indo-China Pen¬ 
insula. It lies at the head of the Gulf of Siam, and extends 
down the west aide of the Gulf aa far as the Isthmus of Kra. 
The native states uccupyin" the section of the Malay Peninsula 
immediately south of the Kia I.stlimus are tributary to it. 

The country is bounded on the north and west by Burma, and 
on the north and east by French Indo-China. 

• III Size. 

It is almost the same si/e as Bengal, having an area of about 
200,000 square milcai 

[V. ReHef. 

Siam consists of the low-lving alluvial bnsin of the 
Meinam, which uses in the hilly Laos countr\ in the north, 
and the slightly elevated plateau to the east, which forms the 
water-jiarting between the Memain and the Mekong. 

The Meinam delta, like tliat of the Mekong, is cuntinuiilly 
advancing seawards '1 he country on both sidcfcl of the 
Meinam basin, as well as a great part of the interior, is 
covered with dense tropical foicst, in which teak abounds 

V Climate. 

The climate is hot and moist, and the vegetation luxuriant. 

, VI. Products. 

Agricultural Products— , 

Rice is the principal crop. Pepper, cotton, tobacco, sugar 
cane, and coffee are also produced. Fruit is abundisnt. 

Minerals— 

Tin and coal iire found in the part of the Malay Peninsula 
which belongs to Siam. 

VII. People. 

Population— 

The population is about five millions, so that the country is 
scantily populated. Only a small fraction of it is under 
cultivation. The Meinam basin is tlic most populous region. 

Races and Religion-- 

In the norfli the inhabitants are Laotians or Shans ; else¬ 
where Siamese and Chinese, with an admixture of Malays in 
the south. • 

Buddhism is the prevailing religion. * 
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^ VIII. Trade and Commeroe. 

Local trade is chiefly in the hands of the Chinese ; fofeign 
trade in the hands of the English and other foreigners. 

Exports— 

The exports are rice, teak, pepper, and salt fish. 

Imports -- 

The imports are cotton goods and hardware. 

IX. Government and Towns. 

The King is really an absolute monarch, but ho is advised by 
a council consisting of the heads of the vayous tlej)artinenta of 
administration, who are usually his half-brothois Of late 
years the results of wcsteiii civilization have been, to some 
extent, introduced, but hitheito they luue not had much real 
effect upon the genera I nduiinistration of the country. 

Bangkok, the capit.il, is situated near the mouili of the Meinatn, 
a few miles below Ayutbla, tlio former capital, famous for 
its Buddhist rcmaiiH. Its upptuirnnco from the river is 
picturesque, and it has lieen called the “Asian Venice,'’ 
from the canals which intersect it, and its large floating 
population. I'he population is estimated at 200,000, chiefly 
Siamese and Uhiiiese 

Paknam. lower down the river, is connected with Bangkok by 
a short line of railway, and various otlioi lines are pro¬ 
jected which Will ilo much to open up the country 

Cbantabun, on the cast coas. of the Gulf, is an important port* 
at present held by the Frcnch. 

Qijfstions. 

1. What IS the native name of Siam’ Describe its position in 
the Indo-China peninsula. 

2 . What is the general nature of the relief of the country ? How 
is it populated ? 

3. Mention the most important vegetable pioducts. Which of 
these arc exported ^ 

4. How is tlie country governed ? Describe the capital. 

5. What do yon know of Laos, the Moinam, Ohantabun, Paknam? 


FRENCH" INDO-CHINA. 

I, Introductory. i 

French Indo-China is the eastern portion of the Indo-Oliina 
Peninsula. It ^onfprises the French colony of Cochin China, 
and the Protected States ofiCaifihodia, Annam, and Tongking. 
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11. Size. 

Tlie total area is about 263,000 square miles, somewhat more 
than a third of the whole area of the Indo-C'hina peninsula. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North : Chii»a. 

On the East. the China Sea and the Gulf of Tongking, 

On the Soutli ■ the Gulf of Siam and the (bon Sea 

On the West: Burma and Siam. 

Tongkingr occupies the middle basin and tlie delta of the Songkol, 
or Bed Biye:c« tii® noith. 

Annam is the central ix>rtion of the eastern seaboard. 

Oochin China comprises the delta of the Mekong or Cambodia 
River, and the a<ljaocnt country. 

Cambodia includes the hssiu of tlie Mekong just abrtve the delta, 
and the district of the gieat Cambodian lake, Tonle-sap. 

IV. Relief. 

The deltas of the Red River and the Mekong, f^d the 
whole of the eastern coast are low alluvial plain, advancing 
rapidly sea wan!. 

Hanoi, the capital of Tongking, now sixty miles inland, was on 
the se.i in the seventh century 

The country west of the hills near the Aniinm coast belongs 
to the Mekong Basin, and is <*i plateau covered with dense 
forest 

The north of Tongking is mountainous. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The great river of French Jiulo China is the Mekong, which 
rises in Tibet The general direction of its course from source 
to sea is east-of-south. Near Pnom penh a branch goes off 
north-west to the Tonle-sap Like. Two other branches tiaverse 
Lower Cochin-China, and flow' into the China Sea. The naviga¬ 
tion of the river above tlie delta is much obstructed by r,*tpids. 

The Songkoi, or Red River, rises m the Chinese province of 
Yunnan, and tlow’s south-east through Tongking into the gulf 
of the same name. It is navigalJle by steamers of shallow 
draught to the Chinese frontier. 

The Tonle^ap Lake is a largo fresh-water lake in the north¬ 
west of Oanibodi.i. It swarms with fish. 

(.VI. Climate. * » 

The climate is hot, moist, and unhealthy. 
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VII. Products and Industries. 

Agricultural Products— 

Bice is produced in very large quantities in the deltas and 
alluvial lands along the coast 

Minerals— 

Copper, iron, and coal mines are worked. 

Tongking is rich in mineral wealth 

VIIT. Plants and Animals. 

Resin, dye, and spice-producing plants {ire abundant. 

Cambodia gives its name to the yellow gum-iesin used as a 
pami (gamboge) 

The wild animals are the same as in the Malay Peninsula. 

IX. People. 

Population — 

The ^population is estimated at about 22 millions, so that 
French Iiido-China is much inons thickly populated than Hurma. 

Races and Religion— 

The inhabitants of Tongking, Aimam, and Cochin China are 
of Mongolian race, and are morally and physically tlie least 
attractive of the IndO'Cliine.se peoples. Ruddhi.sui is the pre¬ 
vailing religion. 

Tiic Cambodians are Arsians, and there .are magnificer/c 
remains of an ancient and superior civilization, probably of 
Hindu origin, near the (Vimbndiaii lake. 

t 

X Trade and Commerce. 

The trade is chiefly with France .and China. 

Exports— 

Tlie exports are rire, sugar, cinnamon, pepper, salt fish, 
cotton. 

Imports— 

The imports are hardware and machinery, cotton goods, 
petroleum. » 

XI Towns. 

Hanoi (150,000), the capital of Tongking, is ^'tuatcd on the 
Red River. 

Halpbong, in the Red River delta, is the chief port of Tongking. 
Hue (30,()00i\ the capital of„AmiAni,( and the residence of the 
King, occupies a strong position at the mouth of the Hue 
River. 
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Saigon, the seaport of Cochin Cliina, on the Saigon' River, 
34 miles ti oni the sea, is accessible by large vessels, and is 
the capital of P’l’ench Indo-China. 

Pnom-Penli (30,000), on the Mekong, is the TOyal capital of 
Cambodia, and is conveniently situated near the junction of 
the waterways of tlie country. 

Qui-stjons. 

1. What countries at c conipi ised in French Indo-China ’ (’oinpare 
French Indo-China, as to .size, with British lnd( China. 

2 Describe the liver system. What is noteworthy about the 
deltas of tlie rivers ''' Where is the T«M)le-sap Lake ? 

3. Name the chief'mineral and vegetable products’ Which of 
them are exported, and to wlierc ’ 

4. To what races do the inhabitants of Fiench Indo-China belong ? 

5. Mark on a sketch map the position of Hanoi, Saigon, Pnom¬ 
penh, Hue, and Haiphong. 


THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

I. Introductory. 

The Chinese Empire is the seat of one of the most ancient 
civilizations of the world. It comprises the greater part of 
Eastern and C*entral ilLsia. 

II. Size and Shape. 

This vast empire stretches across 53 degrees of longitude and 
34 degrees of latitude, having a length from east to west of about 
3000 miles, and a breadth fiom north to .south of about 2400 miles. 

The total area is estimated at 4| million square miles, which 
is about half that of the Kiissiaii Empire, and more than one- 
third that of the British Empire 

HI. Boundaries. 

On the North : Russian Asia • 

On the East; tlie East China Sea and the Yellow Sea, which 
communicate with the Pacific Ocean 

On the South : India, Indo-China,'and the Cliiiia Sea. 

On the West: Russian Asia and India. 

• TV. Population. 

'The CHiinese Empire has a larger population than any other 
state ill the world. It is estimated at 402 .millions. The 
British Empire comes next with 383 ihillion.s. 
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V, Divisions 


The divisions of the Empire are • 

Area In aq miles 

CniNi Proper, - - - 1,353,000 

Dependencies : 


Manchuria, - 

Mongolia, 

Zuiigaria, 

(Chinese Turkestan, 
Tibet, - - - 


362,000 

1,28S,0(X) 

148.000 

432,000 

651,000 


Population. 

386,000,000 

7,500,000 

2,(X)0,000 

600,000 

580,(XK) 

6,000,000 


It will be noticed that the groat bulk *01 the {lopulatiou is 
contained in China Pioper The other tlivisions of the 
Empire, especially Mongolia, arc scantily populated. 


CHINA PROPER. 

1. Introductory. 

China Proper, known to its inhabitants as the ** Middle King¬ 
dom,’* is by far the most important pait of the Empire Not 
only has it 95 per cent, of the total population, but it is the 
richest in material resources of riU kinds soil, mineral wealth, 
industries, and trade 

Jl. Deogrraphical Situation. 

China proper occupies the south-eastern portion of the 
Chinese Empire, just extending into the tropics in the south. 

III. Size and Shape. 

Lines drawn from north to south and from east to west are 
each very nearly 1400 miles m length. 

ThQ area is very nearly that of India Proper 

Its shape is, roughly, circular . a semicircle bounded by the 
coast, and an inland semicircle. 

TV. IlSoundaries. 

On the North : Mcaiu'huria and Mongolia. 

On the East; the East China Sea, the Yellow Sea, and the 
Pe-chi-li Gulf, 

On the South.: Burma, Tongking, and the China Sea. 

On the West: Tibet andf Burma. 
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V. Coasts. • 

The coast describes a curve convex to the east from the 
Pe-cM U Qiilf to the Gulf of Tongking. Tt has many small 
indentations, and there are numerous small islands and several 
large ones lying off it. 

I’be laigest inlet on the coast is Hang-chau Bay, south of 
Shanghai 

The largest islands arc Formosa, now behaiging to Japan, and 
Hainan, east of the (bilf of Tongking. 

Hong-Kong and Macao aie small islands at the mouth of the 
Canton River. The former is British, the lattci PortU' 
guese * 

The mountainous Sban-tung Peninsula piojects towards Korea 
between the Yellow Sea and the Pe-chi-h Cnlf. On. the 
north side is the liarlxiur of Wei-hai-wei, recently occupied 
by the British, and on the south side Kiau-Cbau, now leased 
to the tlermans. 

VI. ReHef. 

Plains— 

The Great Plain of Northern China, about the size of 
Bengal, is the only large tnut of low-lying land. It occupies 
the lower basins of tlie Yang-tse-kiang, the Hoang-ho, and the 
Pei-ho, and extends to the north of Peking 

The only other plain of any size is the lower basin and delta 
o^the Si'kiang m Southern China. 

Mountains— • 

The rt'st of China Projior is made np of nionutaiii ranges and 
river valleys • 

Tlie Tsing ling and Fu niu-shan Mountains continue the high 
land of the 'I'lhetan plateau across China, and form the 
water-parting between the Hoaiig-ho and the Yang-tse- 
kiang. 

The Nan-ling or Nan-shan Mountains, in the south, form the 
water-parting between tho Yang-tse-kiaugand the Si-kiang. 

VIL Rivers and Lakes. 

Moat of the drainage of Ciiuia Prufier is carried to the eastern 
seas by four rivers. the Pei-ho, the Hoang-ho, the Yang-tse- 
kiang, and th^ Si-kiang. 

The Pei-ho is formed by a number of rivers which drain the 
northern portion of the Great Plain •and the mountain 
region west of Peking, and*unite at Tien-tsla. It enters the 
Gulf of Po-chi-li at Taka. * 

l.G. P 

f 
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Hoang bo (2500 miles) rises in Tibet at a height of 14,000 
feet. It fornieiiy flowetl to the Yellow Sea, but now flows 
to tlie Pe-ehi'li Gulf. 

From tlie great and destructive changes of its course it is 
known as “China’s sorrow.” 

The Hoang-ho lias few tnbutanes and, on account of its 
rapid current, is of little use for navigation 

The Yang-tse klang (3200 miles) rises in tlie iicart of Tibet not 
far from tlie Hoang-ho, and, like tJiat river, it ha»s a very 
winding course. 

The distance between the great northern bend of the 
Hoang-ho and the great southern bend of the Yang tse- 
kiang IS over 1000 miles Its basin bccupies nearly half of 
China Proper, and it is the most important highway of 
trade in China, being navigaVile for 2000 miles, and having 
numerous navigable tiilmtarics. 

Ocean steamers can go up it to Hankow, 700 miles from 
the sea. 

It flows into the East China Sea to the north ot Shanghai. 

The Han-kiang fiotn the north , the Siang-kiang .ind Kan kiang 
* from the south, are great navigable tributiii lea. 

/The Si-kiang rises in the highlands of Yunnan, and flows east 
to its delta on the China Sea. 

Lakes— 

There are large 1ake.s in the eastern plains and the Yang-tse 
valley. 

The Tungting Lake, through which the Siang-kiang flows, is the 
largest ip Cliiiia. 

The Kan-kiang flows through the Foyang Lake. 

' VUI, Climate. 

As (’hina Proper extends from lat. 42“ N to lat. 18“ N., 
it naturally has a wide range of climate, hut, on the whole, 
it has a much more temperate climate than India. 

The moist winds from the Pacifle liring a copious rainfall, and 
though the winters in the north are severe, and the summers in 
the s&uth hot, the climate in general is less extreme than the 
climates of countries to the north and west. 

Peking and Madrid, Shanghai and Cairo, Canton and Calcutta, 
are m nearly the same latitudes. 

The China Sea is subject to terrible typhoons or cyclones. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— ^ 

China is not r. well-wooded country. i^In the richly-cultivated 
plains all jungle is clearetl to make room for crops, and only 
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trees of practical utility are tolerated, such as the bamboo, 
mulberry, and various fruit trees, especially the sweet otaiige. 

Trees producing wax, camphor, and varnish are charac¬ 
teristic ; also plants with medicinal roots, such as ginsonff and 
rhubarb. 

Animals— 

Wild animals are rare. 

Cattle, sheep, and horses are not common. 

Buffaloes, swine, and ducks abound. 

Fish are bred for food, and both inland and sea fisheries are of 
great importance. 

X. People. 

Population— 

The population exceeds 38G inilhoiis, giving an average of 
over 200 to the square mile. 

This makes Cliina by far the most densely populated large 
country in the world, though it has no tract of equal size so 
densely populated as IJongiil and Hihar. * 

Races— 

The people are of the Mongolian or yellow tjpe of mankind. 
Religion— 

The prevailing religion is Buddhism, combined with ancestor 
worship, which is universal !y practised. The moral precepts 
of the sage Confiieiiis are hehl in great reverenct^. Confucianism 
is the state leligion. Theie ato some millions of Muhammadans 
in the north-west and south-west. 

B 

Language— 

The Chinese language belongs to the monosyllabic family of 
speech, tliat is, it is made up of single woids, conveying simple 
ideas. There are no inflexions, and theie is no <*i,lf>habet. 
Complex ideas are expressed by groups of single words. 

The Chinese had n'ached a considerable degree of civiluation in 
very early tunes. I’hey niado use of printing, paper, gun¬ 
powder, and the inannev’a compass long before they were 
KikOwn to the rest of the wvrld, but tlicii* civilization has 
made no real advance for centuries. 

9X1. Products and Industries. 

The country is most fertile, and the people are the most 
skilful and induMtrioi|9 agriculturists in^ t^e world. The 
northern plain has a peculiar ytdlow soil, called loess, of 
wonderful fertility. 
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AobicOlturatj Products— 

Wheat, barley, maize, and millets in the north ; tice and 
cotton in the south, sugar, opium, and tea m the west and 
south. 

Silk culture is a most important industry, and the mulberry 
grows everywhere. 

Minerals— 

Cliina is one of the threat coal countries of the world, but the 
coal has hitherto been little worked 
Iron and copper occur in consideiable quantities 
There are v^uable deposits of kaolin or China Clay. 

Manufactures— 

Cotton mills liave recently been established in Shanghai and 
other places. 

The Cliiuese are famous for their porcelain, silk, embroidery, 
and lacquer ware. 

* xri Means of Communication. 

Roads and Waterways — 

The roads are mere tracks, and the canals and navigable 
rivers, especially the Yang-tse anil it* tributaries, are the chief 
means of communication. 

The Grand Canal, 700 niilcs long, runs from Hang-chau to 
Tien-tain, connecting the Yai.g-ise-kiang, Hoang-ho, and 
Pei-ho. 

Railways— 

Railways are in tlieir infancy, but concessions have lieen 
granted for the construction of over 3000 miles of line. The 
most important line projected is one to connect Peking with 
Hankow on the Yang-tse-kiang, and eventually with Canton. 

A railway connects Taka, at the month of the Pei-ho, with 
Tientsin and Peking, and a line also runs along the coast into 
Manchuria. 

Telegraphs— 

Telegraphs extend all ovei^tlie country connecting the principal 
cities with one another, and with the capital. 

I 

XIII. Trade and Commerce. 

There are now treaty ^lorte at win h foreigners are allowed 
to trade. The‘'organisatiijn fi/r the (^l)ection of customs is 
under British management. 
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Most of the trade is with the United Kingdom, ind^a, and 
the British Colonies. 

Exports— 

Tlie exports are tea, silk, straw-braid, sugar, and China- 
ware. 

T'jsa IS compressed into bricks for export to Central Asia, Tibet, 
and Mongolia 

Tai PORTS 

Tlte imports are cotton-goods, opium, metals, kerosene, and 
woollen-goods. 

XIV. Government and Towns. 

The government of the country ih despotic The Emperor is 
aided by a Grand tJouncil. The government otficials of various 
grades are called mandarins, who are selected by cnmipetitive 
examination in the* ancient liteiature of tlie country. 

Peking,the capital (one inillioii), is situated in the north id China 
Proper, about 100 miles fiom the head of the Pe-chi-li 
Gulf. Tt consists ot a Cliiiu’se oiitei-iniavter, and a Manchu 
iiinei ajuaiter, in wlmh is tin* imperial palace. 

After the rising .agiiiUht foieigneis in 1900, the imxicrial 
court withdrew for a lime to Smgan, an old capital. 
During till' rising a great number of puhhc huildmgs, and 
^ almost the whole of the buMiiess (piarter of the city, were 

destroyed Many of the iiihahitants fled, and tlie popula¬ 
tion may now not exceed 500,IKK). * 

Singan (70<),tXK)) cK*cupies a most iniportunt position on a 
southern trihutarv of the Hoang-ho, m the cciiti’c of 
iiorthoiii China. It coinmanda the most important inland 
trade routes, mchuling the one leading to Western Siberia, 
and must grow in importance with the advent of railways. 

Tien-tsin (950,(SX)), on the Pci-ho, is the port of Peking, w'lth 
which it IS eoimected by railway. It has suffered greatly 
in the recent disturharu-cs. 

Shanghai (615,000), south of the Yang-tse-Kiang eatuaryt is the 
chief seaport and trade emporium for northern China. It 
has a large European settlement. 

Hang-chau (700,000), at the heab of Hang-chau Bay, is the 
southern terminus of the Grand Canal. It has an extensive 
silk industry. 

Bankow (850,000), 700 miles up the Ynng-tse-Kiang, is the 
greatest trade-mart of the interior, and the centre of the 
tea-trade with I^ussia aiyl Britain. On ^e other side of 
the Yang-tse is Wuchang, witif cotton mills. 
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Na^Ung, on the lower Yang-tse-Kiang, once the southern 
' capital, with a vast population, has been ruined by the 
frequent rebellions, and is now a decaying city. 

Siangtan (1,000,000), on the Siang-kiang, is a great centre of 
trade in drugs. 

Ntng-po (255,000) is a flourishing treaty port and manufacturing 
town south of the Hang-chau Bay. 

Canton (2,500,000), in the Si-Kiang delta, is the most populous 
city in China, and has a great trade in tea and silk. 

Fu-chau (H50.000) is the largest poit between IShanghai and 
Canton. 

Amoy, opposite the island of Formosa, has an excellent harbour. 

Ohengtu (800,000), in the west, one of thtj tiiiest towns in the 
empire, has a laige trade with Tibet, dealing in furs, 
rhubarb, and musk. 

Hong-Kong, a rugged island at the month of the Canton river, 
90 miles south of Canton, is a Briti^li Colony under a (Governor. 

The island is about 11 miles long, separated from the mam- 
land by a narrow strait about half a mile wide. The population 
is about 250,000 By a recent convention the whole of the 
Kau-lung peninsula on the opposite mainland, together with the 
adjacent islands and harbours, has been leased to the British. 

Hong-Kong is one of the greatest trade-marts m the far East, 
and also a great na\ al and military station. 

Viotoria, the capital of the island, extends for about 4 miles 
along the southern shore of die harbour. 


MANCHURIA. 

C 

Manchuria extends north from China ])roper and the Liao* 
tnng Gulf to the river Amur, and east from the Khiugau 
Mountains to Korea and Siberia. It is, on the whole, a hiDy 
country, and is very fertile and healthy. The chief river is the 
Sungari, a tributary of the Amur. 

The Manchus are a military race to which the ruling dynasty 
of China belongs, but the country is rapidly becoming 
Chinese in population, and Russian politically. 

The old capital was MuXden ; the new capital is Kirin on the 
Sungari. 

Fort Arthur, at the extremity of the Liao-tnn^' Peninsula, a 
strong fortress and arsenal which i\as taken by the Japanese 
in the war of 1894, has now been leased to the Russians 
as well |LS Vallenwan, a mercantye port, and the southern 
terminuEf of the traits-Siberian railway. 
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MONGOLIA. • 

Mongolia is a vast rogioii of steppes and deserts sparsely in¬ 
habited by nomad Mongolian tribes, who rear sheep, camels, 
an<l hor.ses. 

It lies west of Manchuria, south of Siberia, and north of 
China Propt'r and Tibet 

The Desert of Gobi occupies the greater part of tlie country, 
ami is crossed by caravans going from China to Russia. 

Urga, the capital, aftei Lhasa the most sacred city of Buddhism, 
IS 111 the Yahlouovoi Mountains. The great trade route 
connoctmg Pekin with Eastern Sibeiia goes through Uiga 
to Malmachin, a frontier town opposite the Russian town 
Kyakhta in 'JVansbfUkaha 

ZIJNGARTA. 

Zungaria Hea north-west of Mongolia, between the Tiaii-shan 
and the Altai Mountains It is the richest jiart of theieinpire 
outside China Proper, and its valleys are the means of com¬ 
munication with Western Siberia and Russian Tuikestan. 

The ca])ita] is Kulja, in the Hi valley, on the trade route 
betw'een Pekiii and Western Siberia. 

• CHINESE TURKESTAN. 

• 

Chinese Turkestan is situated to the east of the Pamir 
Plateau, and occupies the basin of the Tarim,, which lies 
between the 'rian-shan and Kuen-lun ranges 

The Tarim flows cast to Lob-Nor, a shallow, swampy lake 
2200 feet .above the sea. South of the Tarim lies the Takla 
Makan Desert. 

Chinese Turkestan consists of deserts and steppes and fertile 
mountain valleys, inhabited by 'L'urki-Miihammadans and 
Mongolinn nomads 

Kashgar (50,000) and Yarkand (flO.OOO), the chief centre of trade 
with Kashmir by the Karaktvam Pass, are the chief towns. 

# TIBET. 

Tibet occupies the gi*eat central highland of Asia between 
the Himalaya and the Kuen-Iiui. It is the^iigjiest of the great 
plateaux of the world, rising in manQr parts to 10,000 feet. 
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Tl^ head of the state* is the Grand Lama, the high priest of 
Buddhism, who lives at Uiasa, the capital. 

The government is practically independent of China, and the 
country is very inaccessible to foreigners. 

Wool of excellent quality is the chief export. The musk of 
Tiliet is highly esteemed, and the country is believed to be 
rich ill the precious metals. 

Questions. 

1. Compare the Chinese Empire with Europe, the United States 
of America, the British Empire, and the Russian Empire in respect 
of (1) extent of territory, (2) population. 

2. Arrange in order ot sixe the divisions of the empire ; name the 
capital of each, and give its approximate latitude and longitude 

3. What part of the empire is China Proper’ Name its 
boundaries, and describe its coast line. 

4. What river basins form the greater part of China Proper? 
Mark the courses of the prmci^ial rivers on a sketch map. 

5. WJhat do you know of the climate of C/hma? What is the 
nature of the vegetation ? 

6. Give some account of the Chinese people in regard to race, 
religion, language, iind character. 

7. What do you know of the products and industries of 
China? 

8. Discuss tJie rivers of China as icuans of internal communication. 

How are the rivers supplemented ? ^ 

9. What are the treaty ports ’ Name the principal exports and 

imports. * 

10. How is China governed ? What foreign powers have a 
territorial interest in China ? 

11. Describe the British colony of Hong-kong. 

12. Name the boundaries of Manchuria. What are the people 
of the country called, and how have they intluenccd the destinies of 
China ? 

13. What sort of a country is Mongolia? In what part of the 
Chinese Empire does it lie ? 

14. Where is Znngaria ? Describe its surface features. 

15. Mention the most noteworthy facts regarding Tibet and its 
inhabitants. What rivers have their origin in the country ’ 

16. What do you know aOout Chinese Turkestan? How is it 
bounded on the west ? 

17. Where and what are the Pe«ohidi Gulf, M^ao, Yarkand, 
Wei-hai-wei, Hainan, the Pei-ho, I.ob-Nor, Kulja, Hang-chan, 
Kirin, the Khm^n _ Mountains, Tieii-tsin, Fnehau, the Sungari. 
Canton, Urga, f|pai{ghai, the Tnf;im, Poyt Arthur, Victoria, the 
Takla Makan De^rt, Lhaaa,*Kiau-Chau ? 
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KOREA ’ 

Korea is a mountainous penin.sula projecting south between the 
Japan Sea and the Yellow Sea. 

Its area is 82,000 square miles—the same as that of the 
Nizam’s dominions, and a little less tlian that of Great Biitain. 

The climate in summer is hot, though the heat is tempered 
by the neighbourhood of the sea. In winter the cold is 
severe. 

Government— 

The King was formerly feudatory to China, though ab¬ 
solute in his own country ; but .since the China-Japan War the 
country has been under Jayianese and Russian influence, which 
has brought about many cbange.s. 

Until recent times Korea kept itself in jealous isolation, and 
was, on that account, known as the ‘ Hermit ’ kingdom. 

P0PUI.AT1ON -- 

The population is about 11 millions. The nobles are very 
exclusive ; the lower orders servile and lazy. 

Religion— 

The religion is tin* same as that of the Chinese : Buddhism 
combined witli ancestor worship. 

• Korea is an agricultural country with great natural resonices 
Gold, copper, iron, and coal ahoiind , 

The capital is Seoul (200,000). It is connected railway with 
the chief port, Chemulpo, on the Yellow Sea. 


JAPAN. 

I. Introductory. 

This insular empire, called Nippon b}-^ the Japanese, consists 
of the four islands of Jajmn proper . 

Hokkaido or Yezo in the north, • 

HonshiU) the largest and most important, 

Sl^okU) ^e southern island, and 
Kiushiu, tne sonth-westeni Island. 

The Kurile Islands to the north, the Luohu Islands to the south, 
Formosa, off thij coast pf China, and oilier groups, also 
belong to Japan. * , 
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4 II. Geographical Situation. 

These islands form a curve frotn Formosa to the south of 
Kamchatka, enclosing the East China Sea, the Sea of Japan, 
and the Sea of Okhotsk. 

La Perouse Strait separates Yozo from the Russian island of 
Sakhalin, and the Korean Strait separates Korea from 
Kiushiu and the south-west of Honshni. 

Between Kiushiu, Shikoku, and the south-'west of Honshiu is 
the Inland Sea, famous for its beautiful scenery. 

The Tropic of Cancer passes thiough Foimosa, while the Kurile 
Islands extend beyond lat. SO*" N. 

r 

HI. Size and Shape. 

The total area of the empire is about 160,000 aejuare milep, 
one- third greater than that of tho United Kingdom. 

The Japanese islands, like the British Islands, are irregular 
in shape, and have a very broken coast-line, so that few 
places are more than 70 miles from the sea, and harbours 
t are numerous. 

IV. ReUef. 

The islands are very moimtainona, and a number of the peaks 
are active volcanoes. 

Earthquakes are very frequent, but .seldom severe. 

The highest mountain is Fuji-Yama (12,400 feet) in Tlonshiu, 
about 70 miles south-west of Tokyo, the capital 

Formosa, so cj^llcd by the .Spaniards on account of its picturesque 
appearance from the sea, is moiintamous and well-wooded. 

• V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The nature of the country prevents the formation of large 
rivers. They are numerous, but short and rapid, and of 
little use for navig-ition or irrigation. The silt they bring 
down chokes up the harbours into which they How. 

Lake Biwa, 45 miles long, in the south of Honshiu, is situated in 
V the midst of beautihil scenery. 

VI. CHmate. 

Japan occupies a positio» in the east of Asia not unlike that 
of the British Isles in the west of Europe, though much farther 
south. 4 , 

The Kuro Siwo, a warm ocean current, flows along the 
eastern coasts, and moderates the climate just as the Gulf 
Stream does that of the shores qf Westq*’n Europe. 

TJie climate, on the wBole, is healthy, though much less 
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equable than that of the British Isles. It is most extreme 
on the western coast 

The rainfall is copious, and distributed all ovei the year, but 
heavier in summer than in winter 

Formosa, being partly within the tropics, has a tropical insular 
oliniate. 

Vfl. Products and Industries. 

Agricultural Products — 

The princijial crops are rice, barley, rye, wheat, and sugar¬ 
cane. 

There are large mulberry plantations, and the silk and tea 
industries are of gieat importance 

The bamboo im, as in Cluna and Tiiiba, of iiuiversfd utility. 

Othei valuable trees .tie the camphor tree, sometimes 50 feet 
111 giith, the lacquer tree, fioin ulnch lacquer varnish is 
obtained, the wax-tree, .uni tlic paper mulberry. 

The eampUoi tree Hoiiiishes specially m Foimoaa. 

Minerals— j 

Japan is rich in minerals. 

Tliere is abundance of coal and iron. 

Gold, silver, copper, lead, antimony and sulphur are 
obtained. 

Copper IS very abundant and very jnire. 

I^NDUSTRIES— 

The imlustries of the country aie rapidly d?veloping. Silk, 
cotton, and matches are manufactured on a large scale. The 
old industries of the country, porcelain, lacquer, and hronze 
work, still hourisb. 

VTII. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1894 was about 44 millions. ITonshiu, the 
largest island, about half as largo again as Kngland and Wales, 
has nearly the same density of population ; 370 to the jsquare 
mile. 

Race, Language, and Religion— 

The people are of Mongolian i?ype, but their language is 
quite distinct from those of other Mongolian peoples 

The Japanese are a most enterprising race, and have of late 
years made surprising atlvances in western civilization 
They are brave and eager for knowlcilge, and have many 
attractive persotjul qualities. In person tllcy are small and 
haidy. 
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The Ainus, the aborigines of Yezo, are a peculiarly hairy race. 

Shintoiam (worship of ancestors and the Mikado) and Buddhism 
are the prevailing religious ; but all arc tolerated. 

IX. Means of Communication. 

The roads are not good, and in the rainy season are nearly 
impassable 

There were 3000 miles of railway open in 1898, connecting 
the capital with other ^larts of Hoiishiu. 

Several lines of steamers ply between the coast ports, and 
there is now a Japanese service of steamers ^between Yokohama 
and Bombay. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

The commerce of Japan is chiefly with the United States of 
America and Great Bnlaiii. 

Exports— 

The f xports are silk, cotton, coal, tea, matches, copper, 
matting, porcelain cuttle fish, camphor, lacquered ware. 

Imports— 

I'he imports are raw cotton, rice, sugar, cotton yam, 
woollen goods, kerosene, hardware and machinery, loco- 
motives. 

Xr. Govemmoiit and Towns. 

The Mikado 'or Emperor, formerly absolute, voluntarily 
became a constitutional monarch in L8i^. 

The arm/ and navy, lioth organized after European moilels, 
are highly efficient, as was proved in the late war w ith China. 

Foreign trade is only allowed at certain treaty ports. 

»Tokyo (1,440,000), the imperial capital, formerly called Yedo, 
is situated on the east coast of Honshiu, at the head of the 
Gulf of Tokyo. Owing to tlie silt jfKinred into the gulf by 
* the river which flows into it, ships can no longer come up 
to the city, but it is a busy tnanuiacturing town. 

Yokobama (193,000), on the west shore of the Gulf of Tokyo, has 
an excellent harbour* and is the chief centre of foreign 
trade. 

Osaka (582,000), the Venice of Japan, the second, city in point 
of size, is situated at the east end of the Inland Sea. Its 
manufacturing industries are rapidly growiiij^, and it is the 
centre oftthe tea and rice^rade. a port it is declining, 
owing to the shallov^ess of the harbour. 
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l^to (353,000), on the river which connecta Lake with 
the sea at Ozaka, is the ancient religious capital of the 
empire, and the former residence of the Mikado. It is 
noted for its artistic manufactures—porcelain, bronzes, 
embroidoi tes, etc. 

Nac^iya (244,000), on the sea, east of Kyoto, is a centre of the 
porcelain trade. 

Kobe (215,000) is a rising deep-water port opposite Ozaka. 

Hirosbima (12^,000) is the largest town oi> the inland sea west 
of Kobe. Its sacred i^aiid is one of the wonders of 
Japan. 

Nagasaki (107,0(\p), on the west of Kiusliiu, has a magnificent 
harbour. It is the most southern treaty poit, and is an 
'' important coaling station. 

Hakodate (78,000) is the chief port in Yezo. 

Questions 

1. Name the boundaries of Koiea. What are the characteristics 
of its government and people ? 

2. Name and describe the i dative positions of the mam inlands of 
Japan. What straits separate them from the mainland of Asia? 

3. Give some account of the relief of the country. How is it 
watered ? 

4. Describe the climate of Japan. Compare it with that of Great 
Britain. 

5. What arc the principal vegetable jiroiUicts’ Is the mineral 
wealth of the countiy of such a nature as to favour the development 
of manufacturing industries ? Name some of thes''. 

6. Mention the most striking ehaiaotcristics of the Japanese as a 
people How are they governed ’ 

7. Name the chief at tides of import and export trade. Describe 
the situation of the leading ports. 

8. Describe the situation of, and mention any notew'orthy facts 
regarding the following: The Inland Se.i, Founosa, KoIk*, Kuro 
Siwo, Nippon, Ozaka, Fiiji-Yama, 'J’okyo, I>ake Biwu, Yezo, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Kyoto, Liii-Kin Islands, Hakodate, the Amns, 
Nagasaki. 


RUSSIAN ASIA. 

* Introductory. 

Rusaiail Asia is continuous with KusHia in It contains 

more than one-third oi* the c(Aitiiii|nt of Asia, and is about 
three-fourths of the Russian Knipire. 
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II. Geographical Situation. 

It comprises the whole of Northern Asia, Western Asia east 
of the Caspian Sea, and the neck of land between the Caspian 
Sea and the Black Sea. In Russiaii Turkestan it extends south 
nearly to lat. 3r)“ N. and on the Pacific to lat 43'’ N. 

III. Size. 

The total area of Russian Asia is million square miles. 

It is therefore nearly as large as South America. 

IV. People. » 

Population— 

The population is 22J millions—le.ss than tliat of the Punjab. 

V. Divisions. 

The three political divisions of Russian Asia are : 

Are.! in square miles Popiilatlon. 

Siberia, 4,833,4%*, millions. 

Russian Turkestan, 1,518,825, 71 millions. 

Caucasia, 180,843, 9| nuJ lions. 

The smallest division, Caucasia, has tlie largest as well as 
the densest population, having 40 peisons to the square mile. 


SIBERIA, 

I. Geographical Situation. 

Biberia is t*he northern portion of Asiatic Russia. Tt comprises 
West Siberia, the Ijasm of the Ob ; East Siberia, the basms of 
the Yenisei and Lena; the Amur basin and the Pacific 
seaboard. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean. 

On the East: the Bering Sea, the Sea of Okhotsk, and the 
Japan Sea. 

On the South; the Chinejie Empire and Russian Turkestan. 
On the West: European Russia. 

III. ReUef. 1 

The greater part of Siberia is a vast plain sloping to the 
Arctic Ocean. It* rises into mountains and plateaux on the 
holders of Mongolia. Th(i Ti'&nsbaik£l and Paciiic provinces 
are also mountainous. 
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In the west, Siberia extends south to the wateroparting 
between the Ob aud the stiearns flowing to tlie Aral basin. 

East of this water-starting rise the Altai Mountains (11,000 
feet), and the Sayan Mountains, a scries of ranges occupying 
the conn tty between Lakes Balkhash and Baikal. 

The Yablonovoi Mountains run noith-east through Trans¬ 
baikalia The Stanovoi Mountains, which are merely the 
eastern edge of the plateau of Enst isiheiia, run from the Amur 
along the Pacific seaboard to East Cape. 

Kamchatka has a coast-range of snow-clad active volcanoes 
rising to near 16,000 feet 

j 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Siberia has font nveis, iipwardn of 200f> miles m length ; the 

Ob, Yenisei, Lena, and Amur. 

The Ob (3200 miles) uses in the Altai Mountains and flows 
north-west and iioith to the (UiU of Ob It is an extremely 
sluggish liver. 

The Irtish is the inaiu tiibutary of the Ob, and also ris^ m the 
Altai Mountains. 

The Yenisei (2900 miles) rises in the Mongolian Plateau and has 
a gcneially noithcin couihc to the Aiclic Ocean. 

The Angara, it.s chief tnhiitaiy, drams Lake Baikal, the deepest 
fresh-water lake lu the woild. 

The Lena (2800 miles) rises to the noith of I.ake Baikal and flows 
north-east and then noith to its delta on the Arctic Ocean 

The Amur (2700 miles) uses south of the Vahlonovoi Mountains, 
and has a winding easterly course t<* the Sea of Okhotsk. 

Lakes are very numeious m the &tcppe.s of Western Siberia, 
but are all graduallj^ tlrying up. 

V. Climate 

The climate of Siberia is vei*} extieme. Intense cold picvails 
for many months in the winter, intense heat for a few weeks 
in summer, and the ground in many parts of the noitherii plains 
IS permanently frozen 

The climate is least extreme on the Pacific sea-board, but even at 
Vladu ostok the port is closed by ice m the winter months. 

Verkboyansk, ]ust within the AFctic eiicle, is believed to be 
the coldest place in the world, the mercury of the ther- 
morn^r being solid from November to February. 

VI. Products and Industries. 

Vegetable Products—^ , * * 

On the frozen tundias bordering: the Arctic Ocean little 
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^rowB but mosses, lichens, and grasses. South of this region 
IS the forest zone, stret^ihing nght across the continent. 

Ill the south wheat is largely grown. 

The Amur basin, owing to its greater humidity, has a 
splendid vegetation. 

Minerals— 

Siberia is rich in minerals. 

Gold is obtained in considerable quantities in Eastern Siberia. 
Iron, lead, silver, and copper an* also workeil. 

Coal is worked in the Altai region and in Sakhalin Island. 

Fossil ivory is obtained in large quantities'on the shoics of the 
Arctic Ocean and in the Liakhov Islands, from the remains 
of the mammoth, an extinct species of elephant. 

Animal Products — 

Stock-breeding— hotii horses and cattle—is largely carried 
on in the open parts of tlie country. It provides produce of 
various kinds for export. Furs are still a valuable proiluct, 
thoughitlie number of fur-bearing animals is decreasing 
Manufactures and mining arc in a backward condition. 

VTI. Animals. 

The most characteristic animals are the fnr-beariiig animals: 
the sable, marten, ermine, fox, bear, and others. 

The Amur and other livers of the eastern coast teem with 
fish. 

The chief domestic animals are the fat-tailed sheep and the 
camel on t];ie steppes, the reindeer in the tundras, and the yak 
in the upper Yenisei basin. 

VII1. Means of Communication. 

Waterways- - 

The rivei’s of Siberia and theii tributaries afford waterways 
extending almost from the Ural Mountains to the Pacific, but 
they are blocked by ice for a considerable part of the year. 

The Amur is the most open river, and seems likely to be of 
most commercial use. , 

Highways— 

The most important highway at present is the^reat caravan 
route coifliectiiig European Russia with the Pacific Ocean and 
with China. « 

The raraat catuvan route runs«from Ekaterinburg to Omsk, and 
thence to Tomsk ana Irkutsk. 
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Front Irkutsk oiio branch runs south to Kyalchta, th« beacl- 
miai'teis of the overland tea trade, on the Chinese frontier ; 
tne other runs east over the Yablontjvoi range to the Amur, 
down the Amur to its junction willi the Ussuri, and then 
up the Ussui'i valley to Vladivostok. 

By these routes the teas and silks of China, and the furs and 
metals of Liberia, find their way to Eastern Europe. 

Railways— 

The Trans-Siberian Railway is being i)i..sl.c(l on rapidly ; 
the western seetioiis of it are completed, and also sections near 
Ijake Baikal, and in the Uasuii valley 3300 miles out of 4950 
miles. • 

IX People. 

Races and Religions - 

The Slav population of Sibena, roui^ioM'd of Lb(s.siaii exiles 
and criminals, and Russian agriculturalists who have settled in 
the country, is nioie than four-fiftlis of the whole. These 
Russians occupy both bank.s of the Yiuiisei, most of the Ob and 
Irtish, the upper Lena, and the Amur. They are Chris|ians 
the Greek Church. 

The native inhabitants number less than a million, and are 
mostly Amniists.^ 

X. Towns 

Only two towns have moie than r>l),(X)U inhabitants: 

Tomsk, and Irkutsk. 

* Tobolsk is a picturesque toM'ii on tlie Irtish. 

Omsk, higher up the Irtish, is the capil.il of West Siberia. 
Tomsk, in the east of the Ob basin, has a laige tiiide, and is the 
scat of the Sda'rian University. • 

Irkutsk, on the Angaia, where it issues from Lake Baikal, is the 
largest city of Siberia. It is a centre of the fur trade. 
Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, a mining centre, Irkutsk, and Chita, the 
capita] of Transbaikalia, are on the great railway 
Vladivostok, on the Paoiiic, is an important naval station. The 
trans-Siberian railway is completed for some distance up 
the Ussuri valley to Vladivostok. 

RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, 
p I. Introductory. 

Russian Turkestan* or Russia Central Asia, comprises the 
Steppe Prov^ces in tVie north, Turkestan proper and the 

^ See IntroduotioD, 100. 

Q 


1 . 0 . 
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Pamir' in the south, and the trans-Oaspian provinceB hi 
the west. Khiva and Bokhara are Feudatory States. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North * European Russia and Siberia. 

On the East. the Chinese Empire. 

On the South . Afghanistan and Persia. 

On the West. the Caspian Sea and European Russia. 

III. Relief. 

The shores of the Caspian Sea and a considerable tract of 
country to the north of it are, like that seif itself, about 84 feet 
below sea-level. 

North and east of this depression the land slowly rises; the 
Aral Sea is 117 feet above the level of the Caspian, and 33 feet 
above the Black Sea, and Lake Balkhash is 514 feet above 
ordinary sea-level. 

In the east the land rapidly lises to the Pamir Plateau, the 
Tian jfhan ^fountains, and the other ranges on the eastern 
frontier 

With the exception of a tract of country in the north-cast 
which drains to the Irtish, the whole co’mtry forms part of the 
Aralo-Gaspiau basin, m which L^ike balkhash IS included. 

The CTeater part of Russian Turkestan is steppe or desert, but 
the mountain-valleys m fie south-east and east are well 
watered and fertile, and the higher plateaux afford ex¬ 
cellent summer pasturage. 

, IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers— 

The country is extremely arid, and many of the rivers are 
finally absorbed in the soil. 

The Amu-Darya or Ozus (1300 miles) rises in the Pamir at 
a height of nearly 14,000 feet, and flows generally north-west 
to thf Sea of Aral. 

The Zarafshan and Murgliab, formerly tributaries of the Oxus, 
no longer reach it, being partly used up m irrigation and 
partly absorlied by the sands. 

The Sir-Darya or Jazartes (1150 miles), rises at a height of 
12,000 feet in the heart of the 'Han Shan Mouiit|kiiis, and flows 
north-east to the Aral Sea. 

The Hi rises in the northern Tian Shan in western Mongolia, 
and flows wesfi and north to L^ke Balkhash. Its valley gives 
easy access to Chinese territory. 
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The Ural (1300 miles) rises in European Russia, ilowai^ast 
Orenburg into Asia, turns south at Uralsk, and Hows across the 
steppe to the Caspian. 

Lakbs— 

Issik-kul, 4476 feet above sea-level, in the Tian Shan, is the 
largest of the upland lakes. 

V. Climate. 

The climate is very extreme and ver> dry. The water- 
parting between the Aralo-Caspian basin ami the basin of the 
Ob is too low to st^p the cold wmdh fiom Siberia lienee the 
cold IS very great in winter, ami the lower Oxus is frozen for 
several weeks, although in the latitude of southern Italy The 
summers are long and hot, and sand-storms are «'ommou and 
greatly dreaded. 

VI. Products. 

Where the water supply is abundant the land is very fertile, 
and produces fine crops of wheat, rice, and other grain. 

Cotton, hemp, flax, and tobacco are also grown. ^ 

Fruit grows in great abumlance, and is of excellent quality. 

Apples, pears, plums, peaches, apricots, the grape, pome> 
granate, and the melon all flourish. 

There are important flsheries on the lower Ural and on the 
Amur. 

• VI I. Animals 

Camels, horses, sheep, ami cattle are the chief domestic 
animals. 

The Turkoman horse is celebrated. • 

VIII. Means of Communication. 

Hiohways — 

Various caravan tracks across the steppes and deserts connect 
Europe with Russian ami Chinese Turkestan. 

The railway system of European Russia terminates at Oren¬ 
burg on the Ural river, but a ca.ravan route proceeds aefosa the 
Kirghiz steppes and goes up the Hi valley to Kulja in Chinese 
territory. , 

Another caravan route from Orenburg goes south to the 
Jaxartes and follows its valley to Tashkent, and thence to 
Samarkand find Bokhara. 

Railways— 

A railway now atart% from tjie east side of tlae Caspian, runs 
south-east near the Pex-sian froTitier to Merv, Bokhara 
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SamAtJCand, and Tashkent. A branch goes from Merv to 
Kushkj close to the Afghan frontier near Herat. 

IX. People 

Races and Religions— 

Most of the people are of Tutki stock, and are Miihamma* 
dang by religion. 

The chief races are the Usbegs in Khiva anil Bokhara, the 
Klrglilz in the northern steppes, and the Turkomans be¬ 
tween the Oxus and the Caspian. 

X. Towns. . 

Tashkent (156,000), the capital, and the hendqnartets of the 
Russian administration, is situated on a tiibutary of tlio 
Jaxartes, 14(X> feet above sea-level. 

Kcikan (82,000), south-east of Tashkent, is a regularly built town 
with a large and growing trade 

Bokhara (75,(KK)), the capital of the Khanat of that name, stands 
on the Zarafshan, near the point where it runs dry. It has 
splciKUd gardens, cotton and other plantations, and a vast 
bazaar. 

Samarkand (.54,000), the famous capital of Timur, and the site of 
his tomb, is situated due east of Bokhara, on the left bank 
of the Zarafshan. Owing to its better water supply Samar¬ 
kand is increasing iii pr<»spcrity, while Bokhara is declining. 

Merv, since the Russian occu{>ation, a rising place on the trans 
Caspian railway, is situated in the steppe, midway betweqp 
the Oxus and the Persian frontier. 

KhtvA, the capital of the feudatory state of Khiva, is a small 
town near the Oxus, north-west of Bokhara, and south of 
the sea of Aral. 


CAUCASIA. 

1. Geographical Situation. 

This is the westeniniost division of Russian Asia. It occupies 
the xieck of land between the Cas}>iaTi Sea and the Black Sea. 
The great mountain range of the (hucasus divides the province 
into two almost ei^ual partst; Northern Oaucasia and Southern 
Caucasia. 

II. Boundaries 

On the North: a line running from the Sea of Azof across 
the steppe which lies south of the rivers Volga and Don, to the 
Caspian Sea. v i c 

On the East: the Caspian Sea. 
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On the South . a line running fn>in the C^aspian tlirough 
Mount Ararat to the Black Sea near Batuni. 

On the Weet: the Black Sea and the sea of Azof. 

IIT. Size. 

Ouirasia is a little smaller than Bengal. The distance between 
the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea varies from 350 miles to 
nearly 500 miles. 

The length of the province from noith to south is about 400 
miles. 

• IV. Relief. 

The northern boundary of t^aucasia follows a depression 
which probably marks the site of a strait formerly eonuecting 
the Sea of Azof with the Caspian This ilejnession, 'which 
connects the River Manych. a tributaij of the Don, with the 
lower basin of the Kiiina, which flows to the Caspian, is called 
the Ktima-Manycli Depression. Soutli of this natural boundary 
between Europe and Asia the country consists of loi^-lyiiig 
steppe, until the snow-clad range of the Caucasus rises abruptly 
from the plains. 

The Caucasus Range, almut 700 miles in length, miis 
obliquely across Caucasia, from the Casjiidu to the Black Sea. 

The highest jieak, Mount Elbruz, rises to 18,.520 feet, and 
a number of other peaks exceed 16,000 feet 

*To the south the range again descends abruptly to valleys 
which separate it almost completely from the soutnei’ii highlands 
of Georgia and Armenia, which culminaie on the southern 
boundary in Mount Ararat, 16,025 feet. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers — 

The Kuban and Terek drain the northern slopes of the 
Caucasus. 

South of the Caucasus is the Kura, the largest river of 
Caucasia, which flaws to tiie Caspian. 

It is ioiiied by the Aras, a large^ river from the Armenian 
highlands, which forms, for a considerable part of its course, 
the boundary between Caucasia and Persia. 

Lakes— 

There are several lakes in the Armenian highlands, of which 
the largest is Lake Gtokcka, a Jresh-waterelake, 6,400 feet 
above sea-level. Its surplus waters flow to the Aras. 
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VT. Climate. 

Owing to the geogi’apliical conditions, the climate of Caucasia 
is very diveraified. The northern plains, exposed to the winds 
sweeping from the Russian ste])pes, have a dry climate, colder 
in winter and hotter in summer than on the other side of the 
Caucasus, where the sheltered valleys of the Eion and Kura 
are most productive. 

The rainfall, again, is much greater in the west than in the 
east, as the raiii-beanng winds blow from the Black Sea. In 
the basin of the lower Kura, there is bometirnes no rain for 
six mouths at a time. 


VII. Products. 

Agricultural Products — 

TliP low country on both side.s of the Caucasus produces 
abundant crops of rice, wheat, and maizei where the water 
supply is ample. In the highlands, there is little cultivation 
except the sheltered valleys where millet is grown 

Vegetation— 

The peach, apricot, cherry, and others fruit trees flourish, 
especially in the Rioii valley, while, ui the south, the orange, 
citron, vine, and mulberry amve at great perfection. 

Both sides of the Caucasus are covered below the .snow-line 
with magnificent forest. * 

The Armenian highlands, probably owing to the drier climate, 
have much less vegetation. 

Minerals— 

Gold, copper, coal, and salt are obtainwl, but by far the 
most important mineral product is kerosene, which is obtained 
in enormous quantities from wells near Baku, on the Caspian, 
and is largely ex{K>rtcd to India. 

Vllt. People. 

Population— 

The population of Caucasia in 1897 was 9|- millions, giving 
61 persons to the smiare mile. Of this population Northern 
Caucasia contained about 3| millions, and Southern Caucasia 
about 6^ millions. Hence, Southern Caucasia is nSuch the more 
thickly populated. 

Bages and Bewgions— , f 

The inhabitants are very mixed as to race, and though the 
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bulk of the population is Christian, there is a considerable 
proportion of Muhammadans. 

The northern plains are chiefly inhabited by Russians and 
Tatars ; the south and south-west by Armenians and others 
of [rainan stock. 

The Georgians, the descendants of the oi if^inal inhabitants of 
the ^*ountry, occupy the highlands of the uppei Kura. 

The Circassians, formerly a warlike and ])owerful people, ‘ 
still occupy tracts of country to the .south of the Kuban. 

IX. Means of Communication. 

A railw'ay connects Vladikavkaz with the main Russian 
railway system, and with tlie Caspian Sea. 

Ill Southern l.’auoasia a line runs from Batum and Foti on 
the J^lack Sea to Tiflis, and on to Baku on the Caspian 

X. Towns. 

TifUs (160,000), the capital of Caucasia, and also the largest 
town, IS situated south of the Canuasus on the left bank of 
the Kura, not far from the ancient capital of*Georgia. 
T'he tow'ii is partly h^uiopean and partly Asiatic, both in 
appearance and population 

Baku (112,000), on the Caspian, south of the well-marked 
piomontory of Cape Apsheron, is the centre of the kerosene 
industry, and is connected by railway with Batum. 

^ Ekaterinodar (60,000) isihelaTgestiow'iimNoTthcrn(Jaucasia,but 

Vladikavkaz (43,000), owing to its commanding position, is the 
most 1 isiiig tow n. 

Batum (28,000) is the chief port on the Black 8ea. 

Kars (20,000), in the hill country, south-east of^Batum, is a 
historic fortress, m a strong position. 

Erlvan is the old capital of Russian Annenia, but 

Alexandrapol (32,00()), n strongly fortified place, is now the 
largest town m the At as basin. 

Questions. 

1. What is the general nature of the relief of Siberia? Mark the 

courses of the great rivers upon a sketch map, and say where they 
have their origin. Also mark the Altai, Yablonovoi, and Stanovoi 
Mountains. * 

2. What IS meant by saying that the climate of. Siberia is very 

extreme ? \^ere in Russian Asia is it most equable, and why ? * 

3. Name tne principal mineral and animal products of Siberia ? 

4. Trace on a sketch map the caravan routes across Siberia and 

Russian Turkestan; also mark the course df the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. * * » 
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5. W2.uit is the Aralo-Caspian depression ? Describe the courses 
of the rivers that feed the Sea of Anil and Lake Balkhash. 

6. What are the boundaries of the Russian province of Caucasia? 

How does the country north of the Caucasus differ in its relief from 
that south of the Caucasus ? , 

7. Name the rivers of Caucasia that flow to the Black Sea and 
the Caspian Sea respectively. 

8. Describe the climate of Caucasia. How does it determine 
the nature of the vegetation ? 

9. What and where are Tobolsk, Batum, Lake Gokcha, 
Samarkand, Issik-kul, Sakhalin, the Kuma-Manych Depression, 
Kamchatka, Elbruz, Bokhara, the T91urghab, the Liakhov Islands, 
the Juxartes, Tiflis, the Ussuri, Verkhoyansk, Erivan, the Kura, 
the Irtish ? 


TURKISH ASIA. 


The Turkish Empire m Asia comprises the peninsula of Asia 
Minor, the basin of the Euphrates and Tigris, the eastern 
seaboard of the Mediterranean, and the eastern seaboard of the 
Red Sea. It thus iticlude.s the whole of south-western Asia 
west of a line drawn from the head of the Persian Gulf to the 
eastern end of the Black Sea, with the exception of the interior 
of the great peninsula of Arabia, and its southern and south¬ 
eastern seaboard. The total area is about 650,000 square miles, 
and the estimated ixipulation 17^ millions. 

The political divisions of Turkish Asia are : 


Area in square miles. Population. 

] 94,389, 91 millions. 

72,491, 2^ millions. 

100,205, 1* millions. 

109,509, 3j millions. 

173,700, 1 million. 

These returns of population are, however, of doubtful accuracy, 

and can only be regarded as being something like the truth. 


Asia Minor, 

Armenia anid Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, 

Syria and Palestine, 
Turkish Arabia, 


ASIA MINOR. 

I. Geographical Situation. 

«Asia Minor (Anatolia, the Levant^), is a peniq^sula running 
west from the mainland of the continent. 

^ Beth these words ^ave the same meaning as Orient, the East. The 
name Levant, which is of Italian origin, is alsoi applied to the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. ^ 
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II. Boundaries. < 

On the North : the Sea of Marmora and tlie Blaek Sea. 

On the East; Armenia and Kurdistan. 

On the South : S^'iia and the Mediterranean. 

On the West: tlie .digean Sea or Archipelago. 

III. Coasts and Islands. 

Coasts— 

The northern coast is fairly regular, and iuis no good harbour. 
The Bosphorus conneots the Black Sea with the Sea of 
Marmora, and the Dardanelles or Hellespont connect the Sea 
of Marmoia with the JEgeaii Sea. 

Islands— 

The western coast is very broken, and the nntnerous islands 
of the Sporades group lie otf it, of whieli the largest are 
Lemnos, Mitylene, south of Cape Baba, the westernmost 
point of Asia, Khios, Samos, and Rhodes. 

The southern coast lias two large optMiings; tlie Gulf of 
Adalia, and, in the north-east coiner of tlie Mediterraileaii, the 
Gulf of Iskanderun, towards wliKh points the island of 
Cyprus, tlie third largest in the Mediteirancan, which, since 
1878, has been under British rule. 

IV^. Relief. 

The greater part of Asia Minor is a plateau, continuous with 
the highlands of Armenia and Kuidistan farther east, tt has 
an average height of between 3000 and 4000 feet, and is skii ted 
on the south by the Taurus Mountains, rising to ^11,000 feet, 
and ou the north by the Pontic Mountains, ' which run 
along the coast of the Black Sea from near Batum to the 
Bosphorus. A famous pass, called the “ Chlician Gates,” affords 
a passage over the Taurus from Asia Minor to Syria. 

The ranges lunniug north-east from the Cilieian Gates are 
known as the Anti-Taurus 

V. Rivers and Iiakes. 

Rivers— 

The chief rivers flow to the Bfack Sea, and the largest of 
these is the Kizil-Innak (800 miles) The rivers flowing to 
the .^geaii ^nd the Mediterranean are small, owing to the* 
nearness to the coast of the ranges in which they rise. 

Lakes— * ^ 

Tliere are several lakes both siflt and fresh water, in the 
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interio^^ of the plateau which receive the inland drainage. The 
largest of these is the salt Tuz-goL 

VI. CUmate. 

The climate of the western sea-boanl is exceedingly pleasant, 
and the north coast has damp summers and cold winters with 
an abundant rainfall. Tlie central ])lateau has a more extreme' 
climate, the winters being severe and the summer's hot. 

VII. Products 

Vegetable— 

Forsst trees flourish on the moist norlhern sea-board, as 
also fruit trees of various kinds. 

The Taurus range in the south is largely covered with pine 
forest, from which turpentine is obtained. But the general 
aspect of the interior plateau is bleak. 

The southern valleys produce grapes, olives, and figs in 
abundance. 

Barley and cotton are grown for export. 

Mineral — 

Copper, silver, lead, iron, and coal, are found, but mining 
and other industries are in a backward .state. 

VIII. At)imals. 

The buffalo is commonly employed in agriculture, and thb 
camel is the chief beast of burden. 

The Angora goat, famous for the flue quality of its hair 
(mohair), flourishes west of the Kizil-Irmak. 

IX. People. 

Races— 

Turks form a larger proportion of the population in Asia 
Minor than in any other part of the Turkish Empire, and in 
the western provinces they are a majority of the population. 
But everywhere the struggle for existence with the Greeks, 
a more enterprising race with strong commercial instincts, is 
very keen. * 

In the eastern districts are many Armenians, Kurds, Arabs 
* and Jews. « 

Religions— 

The Turks andKurds are Sunni ^Muhammadans. The 
Greeks and Armenians areiChr&tians. * 
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X. Means of Commnnioation. 

There is u great want of good roads, but, of late years, a 
good deal of railway has been eoiisti ueted. Scutari is now 
connected with Angora and Konia (the ancient Iconium), and 
from Smyrna lines blanch off to several places in the interior. 
These lines may be consideied as the beginning of a railway 
.system which may one day extend to the Euphrates Valley, 
Persia, and India. 


XI. Towns. 

Sza3rma (200,000), the chief town in Asia Minor, is well situated 
at the head of the (lult of Sniyin.x, which opens into the 
Aegean Sea. It is an nnpoi tant poi t and a gi f”it commercial 
centic Greeks fotni the inajoiity of the population. 

Broussa (70,000), at the foot of Mount Olympus, is the ceniic 
of a silk iiidustiy It was the Turkish capital before the 
capture of Constantinople 

Scutari (30,000) is on. the Bosphorus, opixisite Constantinople, of 
which it is piactically a bulmib ® 

Angora (30,000), m the interior, is the centre ol an important 
trade in mohair, the silk-like hair of the Angora goat. 

Afluu-KaraMssar, connected hy rail with Scut.iri, is the centre 
of an opiniii industry. 

Treblzond (35,000) is a flouri.shing port on the Black Sea, and 
the terminus of the overland trade route to Armenia and 
Persia. 

Xalsarieh (72,000), the ancient Ciesarea, is at the junction of 
several ti'ade routes, and has still some impoitaiice for that 
reason 

Ada na (46,000), in the productive valley of the Sihun, is con¬ 
nected by rail with Tarsus and with Hersina on the 
coast. 

Sinope is the only safe harbouj on the Black Sea. 

Asia Minor contains the sites of numerous cities famous in 
ancient history, must of which are now mere names, or of 
little impoi lance. • 

Among these are Troy, Sardis, Ephesus, BUletus, Rhodes, Tarsus, 
Antioch, and others. 

Cyprus (Biitish) is 140 miles lonjl by 40 to 50 miles broad. The 
inhabitants are mostly Greek, and the island is famous for 
its relics of former civilisations. » 

Nicosia IS the capital and largest town. 

Lanarka, on the south coast, is the chief^ trading centre. The 
principal prodi^cts are,, cotton, wine, c^ive oil, silk, and 
sponges. » 
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ARMENIA AND KURDISTAN. 

1. Introductory. 

This division of Turkusli Asia is the highland region which 
forms the upper lusiii of the Euphrates and Tigris The 
northern portion of ancient Armenia now belongs to Russia^ 
and is included in Caucasia. 

II. Belief and Drainage. 

Turkish Armenia end Kurdistan is, fo/ the most part, a 
plateau, varying from 4000 to 7000 feet above sea-level. It 
IS much more lugged and irregular than the plateau of Asia 
Minor, with which it is continuous. 

The volcanic snow-capped Ararat rises on the borders of 
Caucasia and Persia. 

Most of the drainage of the oouiiiry flows to the Euphrates 
and Tigris, which rise within it, and break from the southern 
border of Kurdistan into the plains of Mesopotamia 

In the east. Lake Van, a large .salt-water lake, 5(XX) feet 
above sea-level, with densely wooded mountains on three sides 
of it, occupies the centre of a beautiful and fertile basin. 

III. Climate. , 

The climate of Armenia is extreme , the cold of the winters 
and the heat of the summers being alike severe. Kurdistan, 
lying farther' south, has a less extreme climate. Spring and 
autumn are pleasant cverywliere. 

IV. Products. 

Armenia lias very little foyest; Kurdistan is often well 
wooded. The valleys grow fruit and cereals, and, in the south, 
tobaccO;^ cotton, grapes, melons, etc. 

V. People. 

Races and Religions— ^ 

The Armenians, whose national name is Hal, have long lost 
their political unity. Their country is now diviewed between 
Russia, Turkey, and Persia. They are Chiistians, and have 
suffered greatly from Turkish persecutions, which have much 
reduced their niyubers. They ^re a pq^ceful jieople, and arc 
very keen traders. *' 
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Many Armenians emigrate from Pereia to India, liiid do 
well. 

The Kurds are Muhammadans, atul ate a nomad and lawless 
race, in many parts barely acknowledging Turkish supremacy, 

VI. Towns. 

EMilim (60,000), the capital of Turkish Armenia, is situated 
near tlie most uortlierlv source of the Euphrates, 100 miles 
south-east of Trebizond. Its chief in>pnrtar...e is due to its 
being on the trade route from Persia to the Black Sea. 
The bulk of the inhabitants arc Mulrianiinadans. 

Van (30,000) is jyctinesquely sLtnated on the east side of Lake 
Van Most of the inhabitants are Armenians It lias 
suffered greatly fiom the lavagcs of Kurdish marauders, 

Dlarbekir (S-lifX)©), situated on the Tigris below the point where 
it loavc.s the Kurdistan plateau, has a considerable trade 
by river and caravan 


MESOPOTAMIA.' I 

I. Introductory. 

Properly speaking, Mesojiotaniia is the country between the 
middle courses of the Eujdirates and 'I'lgris, and the name has 
had this signification from very ancient times, 

• As a modem political division Mesopotamia embraces the 
whole Euphrates-Tigns basin south of Kurdistan, and a strip 
of country extending some waj' along the west side of the 
Persian Gulf. 

II. Relief. 

The plains of Mesopotamia decline gradually from a height 
of aliout 1500 feet near the Kurdistan border to the head of 
the Persian Gulf. They are of extraordiiiaiy fertility, and the 
number and size of the ruins scattered over the land testify to 
its once ffourishing condition. „ 

Nineveh and Babylon especially were magnificent cities of 
enormous size, and a very complete system of irrigation enabled 
the country to support a vast population. 

III. Rivers. 

Tlie river Euphrates is foimed by the union of its head 
streams in Armenia, and it has a course thorough Armenia and 

' MeBopotamia has the satne meanhig an^^Doab: land between two 

rivors.” 
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KurdieVaii of about 300 miles. It becomes navigable by small 
steamers shortly after entering the plains of Mesopotamia, more 
than 1000 miles from the sea. 

The Tigris is formed by the union of its head streams in 
Kurdistan. It has a much more rapid current than the 
Euphrates, and its navigation is all down stream as far as 
Bagdad, up to which place steamers of considerable size 
ascend. 

Below Bagdad several channels connect the two rivers, which 
finally unite at Kurnah, about 100 miles from the Persian Gulf, 
to form the Shat-el-Arab. 

IV. Climate. 

The winters of Mesopotamia are mild and short; the summers 
long and sultry. 

The I’ainfall is scanty on the whole, but there are good winter 
rains in Upper Mesojiotamia. 

V. Products. 

The vegetation is largely tropical, anil the date-palm is 
charactciistic. 

The best dates come from the neighbourhood of the Shat-el-Arab. 

Agriculture is iiow-a-days in a most backward state, and the 
inhabitants, chiefly Kurdish and Arab nomads, depend for 
their subsistence on the produce of their flocks anil herds. ^ 

Since the greater part of the country consists of alluvial plain, 
minerals are wanting. 

" VI. People. 

The Bedouin Arabs, who in »Sout1i Mesopotamia are prac> 
tically masters of the country outside the towns, are very 
lawless. They have a splendid breed of Arab horses, which 
are largely exported to Bombay. 

VII. Towns. 

Proliablv owing to the unhealthiness in modern times of the 
neighbourhood of the Euphrates, nearly all the large towns are 
on the Tigris. * 

Mosul (61,000), on the Tigris in Upper Mesopotamia, was once 
celebrated for its cottons, and gave its nsfme to mvdin. 
It is near the site of the ancient Nineveh. 

Bagdad (145,000), once the famous capital of the Caliphs, the 
successors of Muhaipmady is still important commercial 
centre, * 
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Kerbela, west of the Euphrates and south-west of lilagdad, 
contains the tomb of Hosem, the grandson of the Prophet, 
and 13 held in great veneration by Shiah Muhammadans. 

Basra oi* Bussora on the Shat-ebArab, 50 miles below the junc¬ 
tion of the Euphrates and Tigi is, is the port of Mesopotamia. 
English steamers ply l)etween it and Bagdad. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 

1. Situation 

This province of Tuiki^li Asia occupies the sea-board at the 
eastern end of the Mediterran(‘cin, and exteiuls from the Taurus 
Mountains in the noiih to the Sinai Peninsula, between the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akaba, in the .south. 

East of it lies the great Syrian Desert whicli extends to the 
Euphrates basin. The coast hue inns nearly north and south 
from the Gulf of Iskanderiin to the bordiTS of Egypt and is 
little broken bv promontories or bavs. 

Syria is the nortliein portion of the piovmce, and the 
country south of Lebanon is Palestine, the Holy Tjand of 
Christianity. 

TI. Relief 

• Without being a regular plateau the country is rugged and 
mountainous. Tii the north the langes of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon run parallel to one anotliei' and the coast, separated 
by the valley of the Leontes. • 

Some of the peaks of Lebanon rise above the snow line.' 
Anti-Lebanon, which is tlie inner range, ciilmiiiates in Mount 
Hermon, at the southern end of the range. 

South of Lebanon the ranges arc of less height, but the general 
dircctiou uf the central highlands is still north and south. 
The descent is steepest t-owards the River Jordan m the 
east. 

In the west the hill country descends to a plain of varying 
width along the coast. • 

Southward from the well-marked promontory of Mount Carmel, 
midway down the coast, where the hills advance to the 
coast-line, the uplands gradually recede, leaving between 
them and the sea the fertile Pls^ of Sharon and the low- 
country of Fhilistia. • . 

• • • • 

'Lebanon means White Mountains.’* 
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III. Rivers and Lakes. 

The four chief rivers of the province rise in the Lebanon ranges. 

The Orontes flows north, and then west through the Syrian 
Antioch to the Mediterranean. 

The Abana flows east to a lake beyond Damascus. 

The Jordan flows south. 

The Leontes flows south, and then west to the Mediterranean. 

The Jordan rises on the western slopes of Anii-Lcbanon, and 
flows south to the small, swampy Lake Merotn. Thence it 
falls rapidly to Lake Tiberias (Sea of Galilee or Qennesareth). 

From Tibenas the Jordan takes a southward course of alxuit 
200 miles to the Dead Sea. 

The chasm, called El Obor, which forms the Jordan valley from 
Lake Meroin to the Dead Sea, is the longest- and deepest 
depiession on the earth’s surface. 

Lake Tiberias is surrounded by hills, and its waters, as of old, 
abound in flsh. 

The Dead Sea, alxtiit 50 miles long, and on an average 8 miles 
wide, IS surrounde<l by bare, rooky hills, and lias no outlet, 
i Its waters are extremely salt and contain no fish ; they are 
so buoyant that the human body cannot sink in them. 

Lake 'Pibenas is 082 feet and the Dead Sea 1292 feet below the 
Mediterranean, while Meroin is 8 feet above it. 

lY. Climate 

The climate of Syria and Palestine varies with the elevation 
of the land, the toinperaturea on the uplands and in the dee\> 
valleys being very tliflereut. The uplands have severe winters- 
and moderate summers. Along the coast and in the Joidan 
valley the buiimiers are \ery hot, and the winters mild. 

V. Products. 

^^nlall groves of cedars are still found on Lebanon, and some 
of the northern lulls are wcdl wooded ; in the south the vegeta¬ 
tion on the hills is scanty. 

The vine, olive, fig, orange, mulber^, and dates flourish. 

The tobacco of the T^atakia district iii the north is celebrated 
for its excellent flavour. 

The country is poor m" minerals. Silk is manufactured at 
Damascus and in the Lebanon. 

VI. People. 

The inhabitants p,re nearly all of Semitic stock, and chiefly 
of Arab descent. . w 

The iiumbei of Jews in Palestine is small. 
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VII. Towns. • 

Damascufl (150,000), one of the oldest cities in the M'orld, is 
situated among gardens and oi’chards 2!{00 feet above the 
sea, m a distiict rendered extremely feiiile by the waters of 
the Abana and Pharpar. It is a great trade centre, and 
the bazaars are stocked with all the produce of the east. 

Aleppo (1*27,000) lies noith of Damascus, between the liver 
Euphrates and Antioch. It is well built, and the bazaars 
are very extensive 

Antioch, the once magnificent cajntal of Syrn i>- a decayed 
town on the Orontes 

Be 3 rrut (120,000)^ the dnef pf»rt of Syria, ami next to Smyrna 
the largest in the T^evant, stands on a fine bay Ij mg below 
Lebanon It is connccteil by r.uhvay with Danmsciw. 

Tripoli and Latakia .ue poits noith of Dcyrnt 

Alexandretta, on the* Unit of Tskeiideinn, is the poit of Aleppo. 

Jaffa (Joppa) IS the chief jicit of Palestine, anil has a large 
trade in oranges It is connected with Jerusalem by 
railw^ay 

Jerusalem (41 >000), the capital of Palestine, and the Holy City 
of Christianity, stands on a rocky plateau 2600 f#Jt above 
the Mc'diterranf.in. ami nearly 4000 feet above the Dead 
Sea Since tlu' opening of the railway it is a place of 
growing tiadc. 


• TURKISH ARABIA. 

T. Introductory. 

Tiik part of the peninsula of Aiabia wlucli borders»on the Red 
Sea is divided between two I’lirkivsb pioviiices . Hedjaz to the 
north, and Yemen to the south. 

IJ. Belief. 

A well defined mountain range runs near the coast of tlie 
Red Sea at a varying distance troni it, and reaches a height 
of over 8000 feet to the south of M(‘cea Retweeii this range 
and the coast, extending from above Jiddah to Mocha, is a strip 
of plain called the Tehama or Hot*Land. In Yemen, the range 
broadens out into a highland country, using in the extreme 
south-west corner of the peninsula to iipw’aitls of 10,000 feet. 

Hedjas is a sandy, barren, and hot country. 

Yemen is a rich ami welbwatcred land, fXr more thickly popu¬ 
lated than any Sthcr paft of Arabia. * 

R 


1 . 0 . 
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III. Climate. 

The oliiiiate of Turkish Arabia ia, for the moat part, intensely 
hot and dr>, resembling that of Africa on the opposite shores 
of the Red Sea The higlilands of Yemen have a mmlerate 
climate and a fair rainfall, though the latter sometimes fails. 

IV. Producta 

The chief vegetable products are the date, coffee (indigenous in 
Yemen), frankincense, myrrh, gum-arabic, balsam, and senna. 

Excellent fruit is grown in Yemen ; also maize, wheat, 
barley, lentils, and other food ciopa. 

V. People 

The Arab inhabitants of these provinces are, especially in 
Yemen, far more settled than in most other parts of Arabia, 
where the Bedouin nomads form the majority of the population. 

VI. Towns. 

Mecca (fi0,000), the Holy (Mty of Muhammadanism, ia situated 
Hill a narrow, sandy valley, surrounded hy barren mountains, 
about 65 miles from Jiddah. 

As guardian of the sacred Kaaha the Sherif of Mecca is a per¬ 
sonage of great power aud dignity, and receives a large 
stipend from the Turkish (xove('nmeiit 

Jiddah (30,000), the port of Mecca, is about half-way down the 
east coast of the Red ^!ea. It has a great pilgrim trafiic 
during the .spring months. 

Medina (20,000), venerated as tlic burial place of the Prophet, 
is situated about 3000 feet above sea-level, 240 miles north 
of >fecca. 

Mecca and Medina are the chief places of Muhammadan pilgrim¬ 
age, and the Sultan’s sovereignty over them gives him his 
chief title to the ** Caliphate,” or headship of Muhammad¬ 
anism. 

Sana (50,000), the capital of Yemen, containing many Jews, is 
the iinest city in the whole of the peninsula. It staiids 
* in a rich valley, over 7000 feet above sea-level, about 260 
miles north of Aden. 

Hodeldali (30,000), the chief port of Yemen, 145 miles south¬ 
west of Sana, exports hide and coffee. 

Moeba, north of the Straits of Bab-el-Mandcb, was formerly 
famous for its coffee. 

Questions. 

1. By what other ^names is Asia Minor known ^ What is the 
nature of its coast-line ? Na.ae the largest islands that lie off it,? 
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2. Tlie rivers of Asia Minor have, as^a rule, short qpurses, 
especially chose that flow to tiie Aegean and Mediterranean seas. 
What can we conclude from this as to the relief of the country ? 

3. (live some account of various products of Asia Minor. 

4. Where are Armenia and Kurdistan? What sort of countries 
are they ? 

5. What IS the meaning of the name * Mesopotamia ’ ? To what 
part of Turkish Asia is the name applied ^ 

6. W’hat IS the most remarkable feature of the physical geo* 
grapb> of Palestine ? 

7. (live some account of the climate and j roducts of Turkish 
Arabia 

8. Describe as acedrately as you can the position of the follow¬ 
ing towns, and mention anything of interest that you know about 
them ;—Smyrna, Trebizontl, Eizerum, Diarbekir, B.igdad, Basra, 
Damascus, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Mecca, Scutari, Medina, Jiddah, 
Beyrut, Alexandretta. 

9. Where and what arc Sana, the Tohamu, Aleppo, El (Ihor, 
Carmel, Abana, Mosul, Kerbela, Shat-et-Arab, Van, Angora, 
Kaisarieh, Broussa, Tuz-gol, Kizil-lrmak, Sporades, Adalia? 


indepp:ni)ent Arabia 

T. Introductory. 

Arabia is the largest peninsula in the world It lies south of 
the parallel of lat 3(/ N 

TI. Boundaries. 

On the North: Palestine, the Syrian deseit, and Mesopotamia. 
♦ On the East: the Persian Gulf and the Gulf of Oman. 

On the South : the Arabian Sea and the Gulf of Aden. 

On the West: the lied Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. 

III. Size and Shape. 

The tropic of Cancer, which passes close to Muscat on the 
Gulf of Oman, cuts the countrv nearlv in half 

The length of Arabia is about 1500 miles, and its average 
width, from the lied Sea to the Persian Gulf, about 700 miles. 

The total area is estimated at about one million square miles, 
of which less than one-fifth is included in the Turkish provinces, 
80 that the greater part of Arabia is independent of Turkey. 

Oman, in the south-east of the peninsula, is the largest native state. 
Ike Sinai Peninsula, Jietweeq the Gulfs of A^aba and Suez is 
adnimistered by Egypt. • 
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' IV. Coast. 

The coast has few harbours, and in the Red Sea is bordered 
by numerous coral reefs, dan^erouh to navigation. 

From the Strait.s of Bab-el-Mandeh to the Straits of Ormuz, 
the coast is usually higli and rocky ; the shores of the Persian 
Gulf are low and flat 

The chief islands are Perlm (British) in the Straits of Bab-eL 
Mandeb, and the Bahrein Archipelago in the Persian Gulf. 
The latter is under British protection, and ha.s a large 
pearl fishery. 

The most prominent headlands arc Ras-et-Had, the easternmost 
point, and Cape Massandum between tlie Gulf of Oman and 
the Persian Gulf. 

V. Belief. 

Very little is known of the interior It is a huge, arid 
plateau, with an aveiage elevation of about HOOd feet above the 
sea In climate, in its plants and animals, and in general 
geographical features it rather resembles the iieighboiu’ing 
portion of Afnc^i, the intervening Red Sea being too naiTow to 
have niucli influence upon its pli\si(;al conditions. 

The general slope of the country is to the north-east and east. 
The liighlands of the interior, known as Nejd, comprise all 
the land that is capable of cidtivaiion. 

To the north is the NefUd, a «h'sert of red sand ; to the south ai 
iinintcrrupte<l and perfectly steiilc desert stretches frem 
Mecca to Oman on the Poisun (iulf 

The southern coast ha^ disconnected heights running near it, 
ai\d along the Gulf of Oman i.s a range rising to upwards of 
0000 feet. • 

VI. Climate. 

The I'limate i.s intensely hot and dry, the shores of the Red 
Sea and Persian Onlf and the lower-lving country between 
them being one of the hottest regions in the world. The hot, 
poisonous wdnd known as the simvm, the terror of travellers 
in the desert, is, however, less coniiuon than was formerly 
supposed 

In the north rain only fails at intervals of several yeaiu 

The highlands of the Nejd Oman liavc a healthy and moderate 
climate. 

VII. Products. 

The date is iMie most importent vegetable product, and forms 
the chief foexipf the inhabitants. 
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Plants— Animals. 

Arom^itic and medicinal plants abound along the coast. 
Cotton IS (Miltivatcd in UTnan. 


Animal.s — 

The locust abomnls, and is ns(‘d as food. 

By far ihti most important donicstn- aninial is tlie camel. 
Withoi.t it the deserts would be uinnliabitable. The Nejd 
camel is the most enduring, and can go four or <n*e days 
witliout water Oman is celebrated foi it.^ dromedaries. 

The Arab horse is famon.s, but IS now rare in Arabia itself, 
being most largely ln’ed in Mesopotamia. 


PoriJLATIOK- 

The population of Tnd»‘]>endent Arabi.i is not certainly 
known, but it is sufiposed to be about live millmus. 

Back— 

The Arabs arc all of Semitic stock, and akin, therefore, to 
the .Tcw.s. 

Language and Religion 

The universal language* is Arabic ; and the people are Sunni 
Muhammadans b} religion They m:u be divided into two 
classes: the settled populalion (agi ic nlturalists and the in¬ 
habitants of the towns), and the Bc‘doiiin Aiabs of the desert, 
wfto live 111 tents, and change from one camiiing-gioiuid to 
another according to tlie season 

The inhabit.ints of the Nejd mostly belong to a distinct 
Muhammadciu sect—the Wahabis. • 

X. Means of Communication 

In such a counti’y as Arabia towns cannot be numerous or 
large There are no loads in the juoper sense of the word, but 
the country is crossed by eaiMvan tracks, along whicli pilgrims 
and inerchaiita make their way under the purcliased pro^j;ctiou 
of the Bedouins of the districts travel,sed. 

The two main tracks lead from Damascus to Medina and Mecca, 
and from Persia through Baghdad aiul Kerbela to tlie same 
goal. 

Xr. Towns 

Muscat IS the capital of Oman, and the residence of the Sultan. 
It has a good harbour, and has a euiisidoi able trade in 
dried fish and fruit, notwithbtanding it? extreme lieat and 
unhealthiuess. * • 
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RlLd (35,000) is the capital of the Wahabi State in the Nejcl, 
450 miles north-east of Mecca. 

Aden is a British settlement, subject to the Bombay govern¬ 
ment, situated about 100 miles east of the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb. It occupies a volcanic peninsula crowned with 
heights of fantastic shape. It is an important coaling 
station and is strongly fortified. The town is situated in 
the ciater of an extinct volcano, and has 42,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

QtTKSTIONS. 

1. How IS Arabia situated witli regard to the tropics ’ Compare 
its area with that of Peninsular India, and with that of the Indo- 
Chiiia Peninsula. ' 

2 Name and give the position of the principal capes, straits, and 
islands. 

3. What do yon know of the filiysical coidigUTation of tlie interior 
of Arabia? In what respects does it resemble the nearest portion of 
Africa ? 

4. What are the most chai iictcnstic products of Arabia ’ 

5. Give soine account of the people of Arabia. Why sliould we 
not ex^.ect to find many or large towns ’ 

6. What and where are Kiad, Muscat, Aden, the Nejil, the 
Nefud, Sinai, Periin, Oman, and the Bahrein Aicliipelago? 


PERSIA. 

I. Introductory. 

Pkrsia is the western and larger iioi’tion of the Iranian plateau, 
which extends from the highlands of Armenia and Kurdistan 
in the west, to the basin of the Indus in the east. 

The country lies entirely outside the tropics, though its 
southern coast on the Arabian Sea runs within three degrees 
of the Tropic of Cancer. 

Northwards, on the borders of Caucasia, it extends almost 
to lati. 40"—the latitude of Peking and Mail rid. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : Caucasia, the (.’aspian Sea, and Russian 
Turkestan. 

On the East; Afghanistan and Baluchistan. 

On the South: the Arabian Sea, the Gulf of Oman, and the 
Persian Gulf. 

On the l^eat': Mesopotamia and Turkish Armenia and 

Kurdistan. ^ ' 
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III. Size and Shape. 

Its area is 628,000 square miles. 

In shape, Persia is roughly a triangle -whose vertex is Sarakhs, 
on the frontier of Russian Turkestan, south of Merv. One 
side runs west to near Mount Ararat, and the other runs 
south to the Atabian Sea at Gwatar Bay The sides of tlie 
triangle are each about 700 miles in length, and the base is 
about i0(X) miles 

IV. Coasts 

The coast-line of Persia, both on tlie Arabian and (^aspian 
Seas, and on the (xujfs of Persia and Oman is regular, and very 
few islands he off it. 

Kishm, north of the Stiaii- of Onnn/„ is the largest island, and 
IS claimed by the Sultan of Oman. 

Ormuz, which gives its name t(» the strait, is a small island 
north east of Kishm In the 14th and liith centinies it 
was a great centre of coinmcicc, and was famous for its 
wealth and splendour. 

V. Relief 

Plateaux— 

The part of the Iranian plateau which is included in Persia 
has an average elevation of frjuu 3000 to .7000 feet, and rises 
into niiincrouH lofty mountain laiiges generally running 
north-west and .south east. Tlie highest range.s are near the 
edges of the plate.ui, so that Peisia forms part of a high basin, 
ami nearly two-tliird.s of the whole country diains inland 

Mountains— , 

The Elburz Mountains fringe the south co.'ist of the Caspian 
Sea, and rise in Demavend, a volcanic peak, to upwards of 
19,000 feet. 

In the north-west the iiiountaiii system of Armenia and 
Kurdistan extends into Persia, and luns south-east, parallel to 
the Tigris and the Persian (xiilf, as fai as Shiraz. It ha^ snow- 
clad fieaks rising to near 15,000 feet. 

In the north-east, ranges rising to 11,000 feet separate Persia 
from the Turkestan depression » 

In the interior iliete are large areas of comparative depression 
lying not more than 1400 feet above sea-level, in which 
grassy plains gradually merge into sandy wastes and salt 
marshes, called Kavirs. 

The Oreat Balt Desert of Khorasan, and th3 O^at Band Desert 
south-east of it, oSenpy th'h grcJIter pari of eastern Persia. 
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I VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers— 

Tlie only navigable river in Persia is the Karun, which rises 
in the mountains east of the Euplirates-Tigris basin, and, after 
a circuitous course through tliem, joins the Shat-el-Arab 40 
miles from the Persian Gulf. 

No navigable river reaches the sea between the Shat-el-Arab 
and the Indus. 

The 1 m gcst river flowing through Persia to the Caspian Rea is 
the Kizil-Uzen, which rises in the monntaiiis on the borders 
of Kurdistan The rivers which drain inland .arc small, 
and moat of them become brackish Vefore they reach the 
Likes into winch they flow, or lose themselves in the 
deserts ot the north and east. 

Lakes— 

The chief lakes are Uruiniya in the not them highlands, a very 
salt and shallow lake ne.irly .WOO feet above the se.a, Ninz 
(salt) in the south, and Sistan or Hamun, a Luge swampy Juki' 
on tlie^ borders of Afghani-^t.in and l>aluchi8tai>, whose waters 
are fresh near the mouths of the nveis which flow into it, and 
bmckish elsewhere. Most of it dries up in the hot weather. 

VII. Climate. 

The climate of Persia is, on the whole, extreme, being very 
dry, and m summer, very hot. while the winter on the uplands 
is severe. On the shores of the (’aspian ram is .abundant, ahd 
the riioiat heat ]>roduces a rifh vegetation The shores of the 
Persian Gulf and the district aiound Lake flamiin .iie notoriously 
hot and unhealthy 'I'he pievailiiig winds are north-west and 
south-east, the <lirectioii iii which the iiif)urit.iiii ranges run. 

VITT. Products 

The chief food-crops are wheat ami barley. 

Rice, cotton, sugar, madder, indigo, tobacco, opium, wool, 
and silk are also produced. 

Medicinal and dye-yielding plants abound. 

Grapes, figs, and other fj-uits flourish in the fertile tracts. 

The wine of Shiraz is well known for its excellence. 

Only a small proportion of the whole area of Persia is really 
fertile land. Ruch is the country between the Elburz 
mountains and the Caspian, the IJrumiya basin, and the up¬ 
land prills uf Isfahan and Rhiraz in the highlands of the 
south-west. « ' 
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A novei system of irrigation is largely practisetl. Wells are 
£>unk and connected by underground passages (Kflnats), by' 
means of which the water is conducted to a point where 
the slope of the ground allow's it to flow out on the surface. 

Pasture land is common, but a large ])art of Persia is mere 
desert. 

Forest is only found on the northern slopes of the Elburz moun¬ 
tains. 

Per.sia is known to be rich in minerals, especially iron, lead,, 
copper, coal, anrl turquoise, but mines are few. 

The famous Persian carpets are all made by band, and have a 
great variety of designs Namads, or felts made of eumel’s 
liair, aie lArgely made ; also excellent shawls. 

IX. Animals. 

Wild aniTnala abound on the C/aspiaii seaboard. 

The lion is found in the south-west. 

The goat, bustard, and pheasant, are indigenous. 

The l^ersian horse resembles the Arab, and the Persian cat is of 
great beauty. ^ 

The fat-tailed sheep provides most of the animal mod. Its 
wool IS of good quality, and, with goat’s wool, may be 
considered the principal natuial product of the country. 

X. People. 

Population— 

The population of Persia is estimated at nine mi]lion.s, or 
about 15 persons to the square mile. 

Races— 

Unlike Arabia, whoso inhabitants arc all of one*stock, Persia 
contains a variety of races. The bulk of the inhabitants are of 
the old Iranian stock, which is .^Lryan, but there are nearly a 
million inhabitants of Mongolo-Tartar stock, bebides Arabs, 
Armenians, and Jews. 

About two millions of the population belong to nomad 
pastoral tribes. * 

The Persians show' their descent from an ancient and civilized 
race by their reflned and ]^lite manners, and their artistic 
tastes. 

Religions— 

The prevailing religion is Shiah Muhammadanism.^ 

The Armenians are Christians. 

• ^ See iK>te o% p. 39. 
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XI. Meajis of Communication. 

There are only a few niilea of railway, and leea tlian 200 
miles of roads suitable for carriage transport Over most of 
the country, roads cannot be said to exist. 


XII. Trade and Commerce. 

Trade is carried on by moans of mules in the mountains, and 
by camels in the plains. 

The river Kanin is navigable for about 100 miles above its 
confluence with the Shat-el-Arab. 

Exports— * ^ 

The chief exports are dried fruits, opium, cotton, wool, 
silk, carpets, pearls, turquoises. 

Imports— 

The chief imports aie cotton goods, cloth, glass, sugar, 
petroleum, tea, coffee, drugs. 

^ XIIT. Government and Towns. 

Government - 

The form of Government resembles in most respects that 
of Turkey. All laws are based on the precepts of the Koran, 
and the power of the Shah is absolute so long as it is not 
opposed to any of the doctrines of the sacre*! book. 

The whole revenue of the country at his disposal. 

The standing army of the country is about 25,000 men. It is 
badly armed and drilled, though the physique of the 
soldiers, who are drawn fi om the hardy highland tribes, is 
excellent. 

Education is in a backward state. There are a large number of 
madrassohs (colleges) supported by public funds. 

Towns— 

From the geographical conditions of the country it follows 
that the large towns and most of the settled population will 
be found in the west 

A line running north and south from the Caspian Sea to the 
Persian Gulf, past the western end of Lake Niriz, divides 
the country into two parts, the western portion being about 
one-third of the whole. In this portion nearly all the towns 
of importance, are situated, as well as the sites of the 
ancient ca^tala, 8uaa and Porsepolifti 
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Teheran (250,000), the modern capital, is situated in an arid^ 
plain, a little south of the Klbnrz mountains. TH^ city has' 
a mean appearance, and the only building of importance is 
the palace of the Shah 

Tabriz (180,000), the chief commercial city of Persia, is situated 
5000 feet above the sea in the basin of Lake Uruimya, on the 
trade route to Trebizond. 

Isfahan (80,000) is situated in a feitilc plain about midway 
between the Caspian Sea and the Persian Culf. It was^ 
formerly the capital and has many splendid buildings. 

Meshed (60,000), in the north-east come.' ot the country, is the 
capital of Khorasan, and the chief trade centre of Eastern 
Persia. Iji contains the famous and wealthy shrine of the 
Jinan Riza, which is a gi eat * object of Muhammadan 
pilgrimage. 

Yezd (40,000), in the middle of Persia, is the home of Ihe Farsis, 
and has a busy trade w ith India. 

Kerman (40,000), south of the mountain range that runs south¬ 
east from Yez<l, makes felts, carpct.s, and shawls. 

Urumiya or Urmia (40,000) west of Lake Urunuya, is the head¬ 
quarters of the missions to the Ncstorian ('hristians. 

Shiraz (30,000) is situated in a lovely valley 4.500 fee#above the 
sea, about 220 miles south of Isfahan. It is surrounded by 
rose-gardens and v'lneyards, and its wine is famous. 

The chief seaports are 

Barfnish (50,000) on the (!!aspian. 

Mohammerah, on tlie Katun, close to the Shat-el-Arab. 
Bushlre, on the Persian Quit, 120 miles west of 
Shiraz. 


Questions. 

1. What part of the Iranian Plateau does Persia occupy ? What 
is the shape and geneial coiitiguration of the country ’ 

2. Give some account of tht* mountain sj^stem of Persia. How do 
you account for the fact that the rivers arc few in number and in¬ 
considerable in size ’ 

3. Name the piinciiial products. What is the Karez system of 
irrigation ? 

4. Give some account of the inhabitants of Persia. 

5. How is Persia situated with^regard to means of communica¬ 
tion ? Name the principal jiorts, and the exports from them. 

6. Why is Western Persia the most thickly populated part of the 
country ? 

7. When and what are Meshed, Teheran, Tabriz, Isfahan, Shiraz, 
Rushire, Susa, the Karun, Hamiin, the J^Lizil-Uzcn, Ormuz, the 
Kavirs, Urumiya, Kherasaii, Ctwatoj^ Bay, Demevend ? 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

I. Introductory. 

Afghanistan is an inland state which occupies the north¬ 
eastern portion of the Iranian plateau. It is the only country 
in Asia which has direct and comparatively easy land com¬ 
munications with India. 

It lies between lat. 30“ and 38" N., and long. fiT and 72“ E. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North . Russian Turkestan and the Pamir Plateau. 

On the East: India. 

On the South ; Baluchistan, feudatory to India. 

On the West: Persia. 

III. Size. 

Its length from north to .south is about hOO iiiiles, and its 
breadth, 'roni the frontier near Herat to the Khaiber Pass, 
about 600 miles 

The area of the country i.s about 215,400 square miles 

IV. Relief 

In the west and south the country is coiitinnon.s with the 
Khora.SHn and Sistaii depiessioiih in Persia. It rise.s towards, 
the highlands of the north and east. 

Mountains— 

The Hindu Knsh runs south we.st into Afghanistan from 
the Pamir Plateau, and is coiitilined by the Koh-i Baba Range 
to the heart of the country, and then west Vjy the Safed-Koh 
towaids Herat. 

'Phe southern part of the Hindu Kush does not rise above the 
snow-line ; in the north of Afghanistan it has peaks 25,000 
feet high. 

Other ranges branch off north towards the Turkestan border 
and south towards Kandahar. From near Kabul the eastern 
Safed-Koh runs east to the \)laiiis of Peshawar between tlie 
basins of the Kabul and Kurarii rivers, and culminates in 
Mount Sikaram, 15,620 feet. 

Tho country between the Afghan border and the Indus is wild 
and mountaiuferus, and is inhabited by the warlike border 
tribes knoilrn collectively a8*Pathan^. 
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V. Rivers. 

Afghanistan lias three lines of drainage : northwards to the 
Aralo-Caspiaii or Turkestan depression , eastwards to the Indus; 
southwards to Ijake Sistan or Haniiin, whicli is partly in 
Afghanista.!! and partly in Persia. 

Most of the drainage of the country flows to Lake Hainan 
through its largest river, the Helmand (700 miles), which 
rises south of the Koh-i-llaba range 
The OxuB forms the gi eater part of thp rm’thcin boundary, 
after which the best known river flo^^illg to Russian 
Turkestan is the Murghhab, which is lo.st in the ilescrt 
after irrigating the oa.sis of Merv. 

The most important streams flowing east are the Kabul and 
Kuram rivers, which aie tributaiies of the Indus. 

VI. Climate. 

The climate is vei’y dry, and both heat and cold are extreme. 
Nevertlndess, except in the low-lying parts of Afghan and 
Turkestan, the country is not unhealthy. 

Vfl Products and Industries. 

Products— 

The mountains are generally bare, and fhe yilains sandy and 
barren, but the valleys and the districts wdieie the koriz 
(Persian, Jeanat) system of underground irrigation can be 
practised are very productive 

Wheat, maize, and rice are the staple food crops. 

Oottou, sugar, and tobacco flourish in low-lying well-watered 
tracts , 

Grapes, meloxu, apples, pomegranates, and other fruits, reach 
great perfection, and arc esteemed throughout India. 

The assafoetida plant abounds, and large quantities arc ex¬ 
ported. 

Minerals are said to he abundant, but arc little worked. 
Industries-- 

■ The principal industries are the manufactures of silk,'carpets, 
felts, and postins or sheepskin coats. 

Vlll. Trade and* Commerce 
The trade of Afghanistan is mainly with India and Russian 
Turkestan, but the total amount is not very great. 

Imports— 

The chief imports ^rom Ipdia are ColtOA goods, indigD| 
sugar, and tea. * 
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Exports — 

The chief exports to India are horses, spices, assafoetida, 
fruits, and nutS. 

IX. People. 

Population— 

The population is about four millions. 

Races— 

The Ghilzais, wlio are of Aryan stock, are the largest trilie. 
The inhabitants of Afghan Turkestan are of Tartar origin, the 
Usbegs being the chiei tribe. 

Religion— 

All Afghans are Sunni Muhammadans. 


X. Means of Communication. 

Roads— 

The roads are chiefly rough tracks through the niountains 
or across the plains. They are of special iiiteiest because they 
connect the numerous pa.sses leading to India with Western A.sia. 

The most northerly and the best known pass to India is the 
Khyber, on the road fiom Kabul to Peshawar. 

Another road from Kabul cic>sses the Shutargaxdan Pass, in th(‘ 
Sfitcd-Koh range, the Peiwar Pass, in the same lange, and 
leads down the Kuram Valley to the Indus 

Another nnite runs from Gcazni, on the road liom Kabul lo 
Kandahar, acniss the Gomal Pass to Dera Ismail Khau. 
faithor down the Indas. 

A road fi'om Kandahar oioshcs the Khojak Pass to Quetta. 

Passes over tlie Hindu-Kush and the western Safed-Koli are 
crossed by the loutcs to Afghan Turkestan and Bokhara. 

Important trade rriutes also eonnect Herat with Meshed and 
Merv. 


XL Government and Towns, 
il’nder the severe and fiirn lule of the late Amir, Abdnr 
RahmaQo the turbulent tnbeHof Afghanistan have been reduced 
to order, and considerable progress has been made in organising 
a regular army on European models. Cannon, rifles, and 
ammunition were manufactured at the Kabul Arsenal under 
English supervision. 

Kabul (75,(KK)), the capital, is situated on a plane m the angle 


between two mountain spurs. Its position at the j 
of routes from I'urkestan, Herat, Kandahar, anc 
makes if an'' important trade centre. It is 165 mi 
Peshawai* by the Kbaibar^Pass, * 


unction 
India, 
es from 
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Kandaliax (60,000), the chief city of South AfghanistJ^, etands' 
oil ti small cultivated plain 290 miles south>west of Kabul, 
:i;i5 miles south-east of Herat, and about 200 miles north¬ 
west of Quetta. 

It 18 a place of considerable trade and of great militaiy im¬ 
portance. 

Herat (50,000) is a fortified city standing in a fcitile valley in 
the north-west corner of Afghanistan Its nearness to the ^ 
frontiers of Persia and Russian I’urkestan, and the terminus ' 
of the trans-Caspiaii railway at Kus’tk, make it a place of 
much importance. 


• Questions. 

1. Describe the geographical situation of Afghanistan. Compare 
i*s area with the areas of the ncighhouTing countries 

2. (live the nnincs of the chief niountiUn langes, and mark them 
upon a sketch-map. 

3. How is Afghanistan rained ? AVhat portion of it belongs to a 
system of inland drainage ^ 

4. What is the nature of the foreign trade of Afghanistan? 
Describe the trade routes to India and Russian Turkestan.* 

6. Give some account of the Afghans. How are they ruled ? 

6. Write a short account of Kabul, Kandahar, and Herat. 


• EXAMINATION PAPERS ON ASIA 

I. 

1. Draw the map of Iiulia and on it (1) trace the course of the 
Ganges, the Jumna, the BrahniaYmtra, and the Indus, "with their 
chief tributaries ; (2) insert, marking the names, ('alciitta, Bombay, 
Madras, Peshawar, Delhi, Benares, Allahabad, ISeiingapatam, 
Hyderabad. 

2. Give a general descriiition of the physical features of Persia, 

and state its boundaries. • 

*3. State where and at what time of year the south-west monsoon 

S revails, and compare Madras and Calicut as regards their wet and 
ry seasons and amount of rainfall. ^ 

4. Name one important article of export from each of the follow¬ 
ing :—Rangoon, Karachi, Yokohama, Canton, the Levant, Baku. 

6. Where are situated Talk Straits, the Andaman Islands, Cape 
Lopatka, Goa, Rhodes, Macao, Vladivostok, the river Helinand, 
Lepanon, Batum, Seoul ? • 

6. Give the position ai^ any particulars of Simla, Penang, Tiflis, 
Saigon, Nagasaki, Smyrna, Lhasa, Irkutsk, Mecca, Ghitral. 
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II. 

1. Draw a sketch-map of India, and trace on it the courses 
of the Kavari, Mahanadi, Giiniti, and Tapti: insert also Adam’s 
Peak, the Khyber Pass, Point de Galle, Mount Everest, the 
Malabar Coast, Darjeeling, Sind, Baroda, Juggernaut, Patna, 
Tinnevelli, Arcot, Nepal, the Nilgiri Hills. 

2. Write a concise account of the mountain system of Asia ; name 
in order from east to west the rivets in Asia that flow into the 
Arctic Ocean. 

3. Name in order from north to south six large towns in Chma, 
and describe the positions of Formosa and Hainan 

4. From what parts of Asia do we get tea, fuis, rice, silk, mdigo, 
and fruit ? 

5. Describe as accurately as you can the position of the 
river Tigris, the Caucasus Mountains, the Daidanellus, Korea, the 
Khingan Mountains, Kamchatka, the Taurus. 

6 . Where are the following places, for wliat is each noted, and to 
what Power does each belong Aden, Bangkok, Ozaka, Malacca, 
Merv, Kashgar, Singapore, Hanoi, Bhamo, Tobolsk, Maiinatihin? 

III. 

1. (n) Mention the principal protected states of India. What 
are their capitals? (/>) Where are Tiichiiiopoh, Cawnpoie, Mysore, 
Rawal Pmoi, Tirah, Lucknow, Ootacamund, Kandy, and Nagpur ? 

2. Mention the chief rivers of (1) Tndo-China, (2) China. What 
and where arc Pamir, Damascus, Yemen, Gobi, Van, Perim, Kars, 
Elburz, Manipur, Bagdad, Isfahan ’ 

3. Show how the fertility of different parts of Asia is affected by 
rainfall. Mention examples in Asia of places with extreme and 
with equable climateb, and account for tlie nature of the climate in 
each case. 

4. Describe the course that would be taken by a steamer on a 
voyage from 8uez to Tientsin, mciitioiiiug the various British 
possessions that she would touch at nr puss on the way. 

5. What are the chief articles of commeicc between England and 
India? *Name the principal races and religions of India. 

H. State what you know of the position and peculiar importance 
of Quetta, Port Arthur, Hongkong, Singapote, Colombo, Shanghai, 
Tientsin, Kabul, Herat, 8ingim. 



EUROPE. 

1 Introductory. 

TrfK continent of Europe is tlie w«‘slfin smaller portion of 
the land-mass called Kurasia 

Although it is sometimes useful to oonsider Europe and Asia 
together as forniing one whole, both their hiatoiy ami 
geogiaphy inaik them lu many ways as distinct con¬ 
tinents 2 

Europe has been foi eeutuiies in ad\anec of the rest of the 
woild in cmlisation and culture. This is largely due to 
tlie fact tluit this continent is ciitiiely situated in the north 
temperate /.one 'I'he climate is tavoiiiable to work; geo- 
giapliical conditions make the inteichange of ideas and 
commodities easy; and a common religion has helped the 

• spiead of knowledge among the diHerent peoples. 

European PoA\eis now iloininaie the grcatei portion of the Ohl 

World ; and the descendants of Europeans arc the ruling 
racers in the New World • 

II. Geographical Situation 

Europe lies in the north-west of the Eastern Hemisphere, and 
is the north-western poitioii of the Old World. 

The extreme points of the inaiiilaiicl are 

• North : Cape Nordkyn, in Noiway ; Lit. 71" 5' N.* 

South . Cape 'fai ifa, m Spain ; lat 36" N. 

West: Cape Roca, in Poilugal; long. 9" 30' W 
East • The source of the River Kara, long 66" 20' E. 

Hence, Europe extends for five degrees of latitude within the 
Arctic (.;ircle, but is separated by nearly thirteen degrees 
from the Tropic of Cancer. The most southerly point 
only reac'hes the latitude of Chitral pi the extreme north¬ 
west of Iiidia.^ The ipost easterly poi«t has almost the 
same longitude as Karachi. * 

I.G. 8 
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Noi th Cape, on a small island off the coast of Norway, is a little 
further north than CaiK} Nordkyn ; Dnnmore Head, on the 
west coast of Ireland, is a degiee further west than Cape 
Roca , and Cape Thcodia, the southernmost point of Crete, 
is a degree more south than Cape Tanfa. 

III. Size and Shape. 

Europe is the smallest continent. Including islands, its area 
is about 3| million square miles. It is, therefore, less than 
one-fifth of Eurasia. It is a little larger than Canada, and 
about twice as large as the Indian Empire. 

The greatest length of Europe (about 3600 jniles) is from Capo 
8t. Vincent in Portugal to a point a little south of the place 
where the Siberian Railway crosses the boundary of 
European Russia. It greatest breadth (about 2400 miles) 
is from Cape Nordkyn t<i Cape Matapan in the south of 
Greece. 

Europe is the largest peninsula of Eurasia, being a small triangle 
cut off from the larger triangle of Eurasia. The remainder, 
quadnlatoral in shape, is Asia. 

I 

IV. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Arctic Ocean. 

On the West: the Atlantic Ocean 

On the South • the Moditerraneau Sea, the Black Sea, and the 
Manycli depression between the sea of Azov and the Caspian 
Sea. 

On the East: the Kara River and the northern portion of the 
Ural Mountains; further south an arbitrary line which meets 
the Caspian Sea west of the delta of the River Ural. 

* V. Coasts. 

The coast-line of Europe is longer in proportion to its area 
than that of any other cimtineiit. This is mainly due to the 
number of large inland seas, which break up the land into 
peninsulas, nearly all of which run south. 

North Oomt. "This coast lies almost entirely within the Arctic 
Circle. It is ice-bound during the winter months, except in the 
west, where it is wanned by the Gulf Stream. 

The White Sea is a deep indentation, most of which lies outside 
the Arctic Circle. 

The Kaain Feninaula, east of tlie White Sea, runs north. 
Islands— 

The Spltsheicron archipelago Ues nortl\ of Norway in a region of 
almost perpetual wihter. 




• of Gi 
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No^ya Zemlya, a long narrow island at tha eastern end of the 
north coast, outs off the Kara Sea from the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Kara Strait, south of Novnya Zemlya, is open in summer 
for ships trading between Europe and Siberia. 

West Coast. The general direction is from north-east to 
south-west. 

The Norway coast is bold and rocky, broken by innumerable 
deep and narrow inlets called fiords^ and fringed by rocky 
islands 

From the Naze, the most southerly pomt^of Norway, the wdde 
and winding channels of the Skager-Rak and Kattegat lead 
to the narrower straits at the entrance to the Baltic. 

The Baltic Sea, about the same si/e as the Caspian, is a narrrjw 
sea of remarkable shiipe, teiminatmg in tlie gulfs of 
Bothnia and Finland. It cuts off the Scaiidinavidii l*enm- 
sulu frmn the rest of Europe. 

The North Sea or (German Gcean lies between Norway and Den¬ 
mark on the east, the Netherlands and Belgium on tlie 
^ south, and Gicat Britain on the west. In the noith it 
18 open to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The southern sliorcs of the North Sica and the Baltic are gener¬ 
ally sandy and low-lying 

The English Channel is an arm ot the sea separating England 
from France, and connecting the North Sea with the 
Atlantic Ocean. From the Strait of Dover 21 miles across, 
it widens westward to the Atlantic, past tne rugged penin¬ 
sula of Brittany, at the north-west corner of France. 

The Bay of Biscay occupies a wide angle between the sandy, 
lot*'-lying west coast of France, and the bold northern 
coast of the Iberian Peninsula. Ibc Iberian Peninsula 
projects south between the Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

Islands— 

The British Islands lie west of central Eurt^c. They consist of 
Great Britain, the kigest island of Europe, Ireland, the 
, tliird island of Europe, and many smaller islands. The 
Irish Sea separates Great Britain from Ireland. 

Iceland, the second island of Europe, lies just outside the Arctic 
Circle, about 700 iivles from the coast of Norw’ay. It is 
about five degrees further west than Ireland. 

South Coast. The Mediterranean Sea, about 2300 miles long, 
washes the southern shores of Europe. It is almost tideless, 
salter than ocean, and famous for its dem) blue colour. Its only 
outlet to the o8ean is by the Strait of Gibraltar, less than ten 
miles wide. 
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The peninsula of Italy and the island of Sicily divide the Medi¬ 
terranean into two parts, which, as Sicily comes within 90 
miles of C^pe Bon in Africa, are easily distinguished. 

The European .snore.s of the Western Mediterranean form a great 
bay. with the gulfs of Lions and Genoa in the north of it. 
Two large islands, Corsica and Sardinia, lie in line with 
one another south of the latter gulf. 

The Balearic Islands he between Sar<lini.i and the coast of 
S)Kiin. 

The Tyrrhenian Sea is the name of the pait of the Medi 
tertanean separating ('oisica and tSaifiom Italy and 
Sicily. 

Sicily IS separated from the *‘loe’' of Italy by the Strait of 
Messina, tlniles wide. 

In the Eastern Mediterranean the narrow Adriatic Sea separates 
Italy fiom the Balkan Peninsula. 

Between the Ionian Islands, which fringe the westein shores of 
(heece, and the foot of Italy, is the Ionian Sea 

Noi th of the large island of Crete or Candia is the Aegean Sea, 
shut in by Crecce,‘Tut key, and Asia Minor Its close- 
lying islands form the Archipelago, divided by a deep-sea 
channel into two groups the Cyclades, bcloi^ing to 
Euiopc, on the west, and the Sporades, belongin^to Asia, 
on the east. 

The Dardanelles Strait conncct<% th(‘ Aegean with the Sea of 
Marmora, from which the river like Bosporus leads to the 
Black Sea. 

The Black Sea washe.s the eastcin shores of the Balkan Penin- 
• .sula .ind the southern shores of European Russia as far as 

the Crimean Feumsula East of the Crimea is the shallow 
sou of Azov, connected w ith the Black Sea by the Strait of 
Kertch. 

The rest of the Black Sea coast belongs to Asia 

The Caspian Sea bounds Europe for a little distance north and 
south of the delta of the River Volga. 

Relief. 

The greater part of Eiiio])e is less than 600 feet above sea 
Iftvcl. Its relief, therefor o, is ni marked contrast witlii that of 
Asia, most of whose suiface is more than 6(X) feet above the sea, 

I'lains— , 

The Great Plain of Europe eompnses the coast lands from the 
Ba^ of Biscay to the east of the Baltic Sea. It then widens till 
it includes the whole of eastern Europe fiom the Arctic Ocean 
to the Black Sea. In this great tract there arc no large areas 
rising above 600 feet, ^except,in central and •eastern Russia. 
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where there are low plateaux of consulerable extent. The Ural 
Mountains divide it from the great plain of j^ortliern A»ia 

The Plain of Northern Italy, in the basin of the Po; the Plain 
of Hungary, in the middle basin of the Danube ; and the 
Walachian Plain, in the basin of the lower Danube, are tlie 
only other laigc plains. 

Plateaux— 

Extensive and lofty plateaux are not, as in Asia, a marked 
feature of the geography of the continent. Europe has two 
distinct higidand regions; one in the north-west, comprising 
the Scandinavian Peninsula and {larts of Great Britain; the 
other comprising the southern part of central Europe, and the 
three Mediterranean ))eninsiilas. 

Tb.. Ibexlau Peninsula, at the south-west corner of the con¬ 
tinent, is tlie only example of a true plateau. It lias an 
average height of over 2000 feet above sea level, and, in the 
inteiior, its siufaoe is comparatively uniform. 

Mountains— • 

The Alps are the piiiuijtfil mountain system of Eiiiope. 
They o^'cupy the middle of tlie southern highland region, which 
is bounded on the west, north, and east by the great plain 
described above. There are various minoi" ranges, outliers of 
the Alps, such as tlie Jura, the Black Forest, the Harz Moun¬ 
tains, the Erz Gebirge, the Bohzner Wald, and others, none 
of wliicli rise above 6000 feet. 

The Alps have a total length of about 700 miles, and cover au 
area equal to that of Great Britain. 

The Alps are practically continuous with the Apennines, from 
which they are divided by a pass 1600 feet high, north¬ 
west of the Gulf of Genoa, Thence they run west to the 
bonlers of Fiance, forming the Marltiine Alps, and then 
northwards to the Lake of Geneva. Turning eastwards 
through Switzerland their general direction remains east 
until they die away in the plains of Hungary. The 
average height of the snowline in the Alps is about 9000 
_ feet, and only one of the numerous passes connecting Italy 
with the countries to the west and north exceeds this 
height. 

Mont Blanc, 15,775 fcet,^the highest summit in the Alps, and 
also the highest mountain in Europe, is in the western 
Alps, on the borders of France and Italy 

Monte Rosa, 15,215 feet, on the borders of Switzerland and 
Italy, is the only other peak rising above 15,000 feet. 
Several peaks rise above 14,000 feet, and many above 
13,000 fuel. I. ^ 
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The Pyrenees run from tlie Bay of Biscay to tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean, across tl^e isthmus connecting-the Iberian Peninsula 
with the rest of Europe. The range is about 350 miles long, 
and forma a natural boundary between France and Spain. 

Though not so high as the Alps, the highest point being 
a little over 11,000 feet, the I’yreiiees are a more unbroken 
chain, and the passes over the central portion are higher 
than those over the Alps. 

The Apennines begin near the Gulf of Genoa, and run right 
down the pcninbula of Italy, ciuling m the “toe ” They 
reach their highest print, which is SLUicA'liat below 10,000 
feet, in central Italy, where the range runs nearest the east 
coast. • 

The Carpathians begin opposite the north-east end of the Alps, 
oil the other side of the valley of the Danube They desciibe 
a large semicircle towards the noitli-east. enclosing the 
plains of Hungary, and return to the Danube at the gorge 
of the Iron Oates 'I'hc range is about 800 miles long, and 
none of its peaks reach the snovs line. 

The Balkans begin on the southern side of the gorge of the Iron 
Gates. They are practically a continuation of the Car¬ 
pathians. They run south and then east, paralS^l to the 
Danube, towards tlie Black Sea. near which they die away. 
They ne\ er rise above 8000 feet. 

The Scandinavian Mountains arc the culminating points of the 
Scandinavian Highlands, and they make Norw’tay, the 
western part of the peninsula, the most rugged country in 
, Europe after Spain Tiie higliest summits are little above 

8000 feet, but, as the snowdine in this latitude is about 5000 
feet, thcie .uc many snowy peaks and numerous glaciers 

Volcanoes— , 

Vesuvius, on the Bay of Naples; Etna, on the east coast of 
Sicily ; StromboU, in the l.ipari Islands, north of Sicily ; 
and Hekla, in the south west of Iceland, are the best known 
active volcanoes. I'he whole of the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board is subject to severe earthquakes, especially southern 
Italy. 

* VIl. Rivers and Lakes. 

Rivers— 

Most of the great i ivers of Ewrope have their origin in the 
central highlands, or in the low plateau of central Russia The 
mountain langes of Europe are real waterpartings, and the 
rivers flow from them in difTereiit directions to different seas 
In Asia many of the rivers break through, the great mountain 
ranges. » . . » 
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(1) Rivers draining Central Europe : the Danube, Po, 
Rnon&^'Rhine, Weser, ,£lbe, Oder, Vistula, and Dniester. 

(2) Rivers draining Russia: the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Duna, Dvina, and Pechora. 

(3) Rivers draining the Iberian Peninsula and Western 
Europe: the Ebro, Guadalquivir, Guadiana, Tagus, Douro, 
Garonne, Loire, and Seine. 

Lakes— 

The principal lakes of Europe may be divided into two gieat 
groups . 

(1) the lakes round tlie Baltic, in Russia, Sweden, and 

Nortli Germany ; 

(2) the lakes of th« Alpine region 

The largest lakes of the first group are Ladoga, Onega, and 
Pelpua in Russia; and Wener, Wetter, and Malar in 
Sweden. 

Ladoga, the largest lake in Europe, is about half the size of 
Lake Baikal in Asia, and not quite so largo as Ontario, the 
smallest of the great Canadian lakes 

The lakes of the second group are much smaller. Geneva, 
Weuchatel, and Constance, north of the Alps ; Magglore, 
Como, and Garda, south of the Alps, arc the hugest. 

The Balaton Lake, or Flatten See, in Hungary, is larger than 
any of the Alpine lakes. 

VIII. Climate. 

Europe is situated in the nortl. temperate zone. Even the 
countries of southern Europe are well outside the trojiics, and 
their summer temperatures are much lower than those of 
southern Asia. 

Again, the climate of Europe is favourably atfectod in the 
following ways: 

(1) It is the western peninsula of Eurasia Hence it is 
specially brought under the influence of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf Stream, and both heat and cold are moderated. 

(2) Owing to the irregularity of its outline, the land is deeply 
penetrated by arms of the sea, which carry far inland the 
modifying effects upon climate of large bodies of water. 

(3) There are no high coast ranges to cut off from the interior 
the rain-bearing winds from the Atlantic, which are warm in 
winter and cool in summer. 

(4) The general direction of the great mountain ranges of 
central Europe is east and west. They therefore form a bul¬ 
wark protectingj,the countries sputh of^them from cold north 
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winds Owinfj to this the coiintnes of the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board liave a larticiitally mild and uniform climate. 

Hem.e, in most ]>artH of Europe, the climate is less extreme than 
tliat of places in the same latitude in Asia and North America. 

Rainkai.l- 

Thc rainfall is heaviest on the mountainous western seaboaid of 
Norway, (beat Biitain, and noith-west .Spain, and along 
the great inouiitani langes of central and southern Europe. 
Hut the lainfall never iippio.iches that of parts of tropical 
Asia 

As wc go east the rainfall dmiinislie.s, a id in soiith'eastern 
Kussia it is leas than eight inches per aiiiiinn 

Over most ot Eflrope uiin ftills at every time of year Tiieie is 
no special lain^’ season. In the countries round the Medi¬ 
terranean most of the rani falls in winlet. 

The following tabic gives ])aiticulars of the climate of various 
place's 111 Euiopt^ Koi the sake of compaiison, the figures 
tor Vladivostok, wdiich is m the same latitude as Mar¬ 
seilles, aiu also given. 
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IX. Plants and Animals. 

The plants and animals of Europe are such as we should 
expect to find in a non-tropical peniiisnlagof Eurasia. (Intro¬ 
duction, p. 93.) 
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PlANTS-t- 

As 111 the tundras of Siberia, mosses and lichens are the charac* 
teristic vegetation of the extreme north-east. The region 
of forest trees, south of the tundra zone, extends right 
across the continent, and embraces most of middle Europe. 
The northern portion of this region is still largely clothed 
with forest, chiefly evergreens like the fir and pine. 

Farther south, where deciduous trees prevail— oak, ash, beech, 
elm, lime, etc. —the forest has been in great part cleareil 
away, and the land is under cultivation. 

Large tracts in Hungary and South-east Russia (the steppes) 
are too dry to support forest, and are thinly clothed with 
coarse grass and shi ubs. , 

The countries bordeting on the Mediterranean have a vegetation 
of their own. 'J'he laurel, olive, holm-oak, orange, cypress, 
mulberry, and other trees suited to countries with drj' 
summers arc chaiacieiistic. 

Animals— 

The animals are those of the Eurasian region. (Introduction, 
p. 93.) The larger wild animals are now' rare except 
ra the great forests, and in some of the wihler mountain 
districts. The brown bear, wolf, boar, <iiid various deer are 
found. 

The chamois, a gout-like species of antelope, is only found in 
the mountains of central Europe 

The domestic animals arc the horse and ass, cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine. Dogs and cats are kept for use or as 
pets. The dog is invaluable to the shepherd ; in Belgiuifi 
it IS used to draw liglit carts. The horse is the usual beast 
of burden except in the south, where mules an<l asses are 
much used. 


X. People. 

Population— 

The population of Europe has been recently estimated at 
378 millions. It has, therefore, about 100 inhabitants to the 
square mile. ^ , 

The density of population varies from 16 per square mile in 
Norway to 579 per square mile m Belgium. 

Races and Languages— 

The inhabitants of Europe are almost entirely of the Wllite 
or Gaucasian stock, speaking languages of the Aiyan family, 
akin to Sanskrit. • 

About 90 per*»ceiit. of tli/i total population belong in nearly 
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KUROPIS. 

equal proportions to three races: the Teutonic, the l^^omailic, 
anti the Slav races 

The English, Dutch, Scandinavians, and Germans are of Teutonic 
race, and number about 117 iiiillinns. 

The French, Italians, Spanish, Portuguese, and Rumanians are of 
Romanic race, and number about 107 millionh. 

The Russians, Poles. Servians, Bulgarians, the Czechs in 
Bohemia, and the Wends in Germany are Slavs, and 
number about 117 inillitms 

Non-Aryan languages are spoken by the Magyars in Hungary, 
by the Lapps and Finns, and by t!i< Turks The Basques 
of the Avestoin Pyrenees speak a language which is peculiar 
to them 

Relioions— 

Christianity m the religion of 96 per cent, of the inhabitants 
of Europe. 

Nearly half of the Ohrisiians arc Roman Catholics, about a 
quaitcr aie Protestants, and a quaiter ])clong to the Greek 
Church The people of Koinanu* race are mostly Roman 
Catholics, Teutons aio mostly Protestants, and ^Slavs aie 
usually of the CJroek Chuich • 

There are about six million Muhammadans in Turkey and 
eastern Euiope, and about six million Jews scattered all 
over the continent 

Civilisation— 

Europe, though not the scat of the earliest civilisation, has 
ueverthidess de\ eloped civilisation in some of its most 
|K)wei'iul and cii<luring forms Roman stalesmanship, law, 
and roilitaiy science , Gicck art, philosoph}’, and literature 
arc examples. During the last hundred years'the practical 
application of scientific iliscoveries has made the progress 
of civilisation in Europe very rapid. Improvements in the 
general standaid of educition, and in the material con¬ 
dition of the people have been most marked in central and 
western Europe. 

XT. Products and Industries. 

Minerals— 

Euroiw is rich in the useful mifterals, and, except in Turkey, 
they are largely utilised. Neaily all the larger countries have 
ample supplies of coal, iron, copper, lead, and salt. Great 
Britain has tin ; Belgium and Germany have zinc ; Spain, 
Italy, and Austria-Hungary, mercury cr quicksilver; and 
Italy, sulphur. > > , * 
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Vegetable Products— 

The principal cereals are rye and oats in the north, wheat in 
central Europe, wheat and maize in the south. 

Russia and France are great wheat-growing countries 

The potato is very widely gt'own, and is valued as a ciieap 
food. 

The sugar-beet is largely grown in central Europe. 

Flax foi the hueii manufacture is cliicfly grown in Russia. 

The principal timber-producing countries are Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, and Austria-Hungary. 

Fruit trees of many kinds flourish The vine is largely culti¬ 
vated in southern Europe, Fiance, and Geinuiny. 

Oranges and lemons thiivc in the Mcilitci rancan countiies 

The apple is specially characteristic of \\ estern Europe. 

Animal Products- - 

Wool is an important pioduct in Russhi, Germany, and the 
United Kingflom. 

Raw silk is mostly produced in noitUcni Italy and in France 

The herring, and otlier sea fisli of the Atlantic ai e an important 
jjoiirce of fOoil. The sardine, tunny, and anchovy of the 
Kleditcrranean arc the most important food Ashes of 
southern Europe. 

Manufactures— 

Those parts of Em ope where coal or some other source of power 
is available have become largely industrial. The principal 
manufacturing countries, tli.*A is, those Avho.se chief ex; 
ports are manufactuicd goods, are the United Kingdom, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. 

All these countries, Swit<orldud excepted, produce coal and 
iron. 

The United Kingdom is by far the largest mamifactiuer of iron, 
steel, machinery, cotton and woollen goods. 

XU. Means of Communication. 

Owing, to its numerous inland seas and navigable rivers, the 
natural communications of Europe are excellent. In the coun¬ 
tries of western and central Europe the w’aterways have been 
greatly improved by the coasti uetion of canals connecting the 
rivers with one another. 

The high roads in most European countries are good. 

The trunk railway system of Europe is very complete, both 
as regards the continent as a whole, and also as regards par¬ 
ticular countriesA » 
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EUROPE. 

Notwithstanding the sea passage across the Strait of Dover/ 
London is only seven hours fiom Paris, and Pans has 
direct railway conmninication with all the great European 
capitals: Berlin, Vienna, St. Peteisbuig, Constantinople, 
and Madrid 

In most European countries a network of branch lines connects 
the outlying tiade centres witli the trunk lines. The rail¬ 
way system is least complete in Russia and Turkey. 

'J’elegi aphic communication is in geneial use all over the con- 
lineiit, and most of the towns have a iclophone system. 

XT.II. Trade and Commerce. 

The foreign tisule of Eiiiope chiefly consists in the import of 
food-stufifs and the raw material of manufactures, and in the 
export of manufactured products. 

This is only true of the maniifactui ing countries. Those that 
arc still mainly agricultural -Uiis.sia, Denmaik, Norway, 
and Sweileii -expoit the products of the forest, fleld, and 
sea, and import manufactured gooils. , 

The trade of the diflerciit countries of Europe among themselves 
is cleteiniined by their lespective rccmirements The fruits, 
wine, and oil ot the south are exchanged tor the timber, 
furs, an<l other commodities of the north. The Unitctl 
Kingdom, for example, does not produce food enough for 
its populatioii, and lias to import large supplies of butter, 

, and live stock from the adjacemt coiintiies of the 

mainland. 

XIV Political Divisions. 

Europe is divided among twenty-three imlcpcndent states, 
of which the United Kingdom, France, Q-ermany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy, and Russia are known as the Great Powers, 
because, owing to their superior wealth and strength, they 
control the destinies of the continent. 

• Home of these states arc formed by the union of sevcial 
countries under one rule, e.p. the United Kingdom is 
c.omposed of England and \yalcs, Scotland, and Ireland, 

On the other hand, some of the smaller iudejiendent states 
belong geographically to countries of which they are poli¬ 
tically independent. Han Munno, for example, is a small 
republic in Italy; Monaco is a small principality on the 
southern coast of France, « 


* 
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THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 




Popu- 

1 


Area 

(sq miles). 

latioii 
(mil- 1 
lions). 

Government 

Capf#. 


United Kingdom, 

England and 
Wales, 

Scotland, 

Ireland, 

N or way -Sweden, 
Sweden, 
Norway, 
Denmark, 

The Netherlands, 
Belgium^ 

France, 

Switzerland, 

Cerinany, 

Austria-Hungary 
Austria, 
Hungary, 
Rumania, * 
Bulgaria, 

Servia, 

Montenegro, 

Turkey,* , 

Greece, 

Spain, 

Portugal, 

Italy, 

Russia, % 


120,979 

58,a09 
29,875 
32,583 
297,321 
172,870 
124,445 
15,289 i 
12,648 
11,373 
2fH,092 

I 

15,976 

208,830 

240 943 
115,903 
125,0.J9 
50,700 
38,080 

18,455 

3,630 

65,752 

25,014 

197,670 

36,038 

110,646 

2,d95,646 


Limited 

Monarchy 


Limited 

Monarchy 


• » J I 


Republic 

Fe<lcral 

Republic 

Limited 
M ouarchy 


1,108 . 


Principality 

Limited 

Monarchy 

Principality 

Absolute 

Monarchy 

Limited 

Monarchy 

It 11 

« 

»» It 

»i It 

Absolute 

Moifarchy 


London 

London 

Edinburgh 

Dublin 

Stock liolm 

Christiania 

Copcnhagei 

Amsterdam 

Brussels 

Pans 

Bern 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Vienna 

Budapest 

Biikarest 

So6a 

Belgrade 

Cettingc 

Constantiiir 

Athens 

Madrid 

Lisbon 

Rome 

St. Petersb 
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Questions. 

1 Compare the latitiules of the extreme north and south points 
of Euror^ with those of Ahui 

2. ThW co,ist-lino of Europe is very broken Mention some of 
the special features of the continent that result fiom this. 

3. Describe accurately the position of the prin^al peninsulas of 
Europe, and name the capes in which they enil. Which peninsulas 
run north ’ 

4. What countries are washed by the Baltic Sea’ What straits 
connect it with the North Sea’ 

5. Describe the two natural dixisions of the Mediterranean. 

6 . What parts of Europe arc lowland plain ’ 

7. Compare gicat mountain ranges of Europe with those of 
Asia, as regaids (1) their general direction, (2) height, (3) height 
of the snow'll ne. 

8. Make a list of the twelve longest iiver.s in Europe. Which 
of them rise in the Alps, and w'hich on the plateau of Central 
Russia ’ 

9 Why IS the climate of Europe so much milder than that of 
Asia? Where is the rainfall greatest, and why’ Compare the 
climates of London and Orenburg’ * 

10. How does the vegetation of Centr.il Europe differ from that 
of the Mediterranean region, ami w'hy ’ 

11. How does the density of population iii Europe compare with 
that of other continents? Can you give any reasons why one 
country should be more thickly populated than another ’ 

12. Where aie the people* of Roinaiiic rare chiefly found in 
Europe? 

13. What European countries are the largest pioducers of wheat, 

wine, flax, timber, and silk ’ ^ 

14. Name the principal manufacturing countries of Europe. 
Which of these are coal and iron producing countries ’ 

15. What 18 the general character of European trade with the 
rest of the world ’ 


• THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

I. Introdudfcory. 

The United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is an 
insular state of north-w^estern Europe. It occupies the Blitish 
Isles, and comprises tlic three kin gd oms of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, the pruK^pality yf Wales, and, (#( self-governing 
dependencies, the Isle of Man and the Channel Isles. 
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The United Kingdom is often, but incorrectly, spoken of as 
“England,” or “Great Britain,” and things are called 
“ English” which would be inoic piopcrly called British ; 
« e j/. the “ English ” navy, “ English ” goods, and “ English ” 
trade, when the British navy, British goods, and British 
trade are meant. 


II. Situation. 

The British Isles are situated in the north'Castern part of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and he off the western shores of Europe, fiom 
which they are separated by the shallow North Sea and the 
English Channel. * 

If the bed of the Noith Sea wcie laised leas than 20(1 feet, dry 
laud would connect the east of England with Belgium, 
Holland, and Denmark, and there is little doubt that sneh 
a connexion did once exist 

Extreme, Poinf '>— 

North : Ouiinet Head, lat .'58" 40' N. 

East. Lowestoft Ness, Suffolk, long 1” 42' E. 

Soutti: Lixard Head, lat. 49" .>8' N. 

West : Diintnore Head, long. 10^ 30' W. 

The {hirallel of lat. GO" N through the Shetland Islands. 

Hence the British Isles arc x>ractn,ally coiuinised within ten 
degrees of latitude and about twelve degrees of longitude. 

III. Size a.nd Shape. 

The area of the United Knigdoni is 120,979 square miles. It 
is about one-fifteenth the size of the I ndian Enqiire, and is the 
seventh in size of Eiiroxieaii states. 

The Britisli Isles consist of about 5000 Islands, of which Great 
Britain, 88,184 stjuare miles, and Ireland, 32,58.3 square 
miles, are the luily two of considciable size 

Groat Britain ranks sixth .iinorig the islands of the world. Its 
length is about 600 miles, and its lu'eadth varic.s from 25 to 
350 miles. 

A triangle whose vertex is in the Oi kney Islands, and whobc 
base is a line drawn from the South Foreland to Duiimore 
Head in Ireland, iuc;^udcs the greater x>ai’t of the Biitish 
Isles. The tneridiuii of 4" W. divides this triangle almost 
equally, and cuts both the ?ast and west coasts of Great 
Britain. 

IV. Coasts. 

The coaHt-liniK of the British Isles is i^ery irregular Owing 
to its deep indentations, the sea is easily accessible from all 
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{ YAViMj no place being more than 70 milef^ from the Good 

larboiirs are plentiful and conveniently attuated. 

One result of the irregular shape of Gicat Britain is that some 
places on the cast coast are further west than places on the 
west coast Edinburgh, for example, is further west than 
Liverpool tiiul Bi istol. 

The ea'if of both Great Biitaiu and Ireland are the most 

regular, though the coast of Great Biitam is marked by the 
gieat indentations of Moray Flrtb, the Firth of Forth, the 
Wash, and the Thames Estuary 

The 'MHtheni coasts aie less ilecply indented, but they have 
numerous iplcts and excellent harbouis 
The western coast of Great Britain, and the westei'ii and 
noyllieru coasts of Ireland aie the most btoken 
The Bristol Channel, Cardigan Bay, the Irish Sea, Solway Firth, 
and the Firth of Clyde occupy the great indentations of the 
west coast of Gieat Biitain, which, fuithei north, is broken 
by nairow inlets like the fiords of Noiway. 

Donegal Bay, and the wide oiiennigs terminating in Galway Bay, 
indent tlie uest coast of Ireland 

The south-west and norih-w'est coasts of Great Britaiijf face the 
Atlantic, ns does also the \\ cst er>ast of Ii eland - the boldest 
coast in Euiopc Some of its clids lise 2000 feet sheer out 
of the oee.in 

The Irish Sea, l.iO miles wide, separates (iieat Biitain from 
Ireland. North Channel, 14 miles uido, in the iiotth, and 
St. George's Channel in the south connect it with the 
♦ Atlantic Ocean. 

Islands- - 

The Outer nnd Inner Hehrides lie oil the wcstej;ii coast of 
Scotland 

The Orkney Islands lie nuith of the nortli-east corner of Scot¬ 
land. Eurther noith-cast are the Shetlands. 

The Isle of Man is in the lush Sea, alnio.st equidistant from 
ICngland, Seothuid, and Ireland 
Angleaea is close to the north-M ost coast of Wales. 

The Scilly Islands .ire smith-west of Laud’s End, 1 ha extreme 
* sonth-west point of Gieat Britain, 

The Isle of Wight lies off the south coast, opposite Suiithainptoii 
Water. • 

The Channel Islands he off the coast of Normandy and belong 
geographically to France 

V. Belief. 

Tile 8 U 1 face features of Great Britain actoixi with the lielief 
that it was once connected witfi the mainland of Europe. 
l.G. T 
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The northern part of the island is a wild, highland country, 
resemblmg closely the western parts of the Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula. The western parts of Great Britain in general have a 
somewhat similar character. From the southern uplands of 
Scotland a backl>one of mountains runs through the northern 
counties of England, and terminates in the heart of the country 
The rest of Great Britain,—the southern and eastern portions,— 
is for the most fiart below 600 feet in elevation, and, though 
the country i.s seldom tamely flat, and is broken in jilaces by 
minor ranges of hills, it belongs in its general character to the 
great European plain. 

Ireland is a shallow basin, formed by a^cential plain sur¬ 
rounded by isolated groups of iiiountaiiis standing between it 
and the coast. The central plain only extends from sea to sea 
across the middle of the island, between Dublin Bay and Galway 
Bay. 

VI. Drainage System. 

The main waterparting of Groat Britain generally rums 
nearer the we.st coast than the east; hence the rivers of the 
mountainous west and north are short and lapid, and of little use 
for navigation In the broad lowland regions of the east and 
south there is room for the formation of laiger rivers Tlie 
land slopes gently towards the east, and nearly all the rivers 
that are useful for inland mivigatioii flow to the North Sea. 
The only important exception is the Severn, by which the 
drainage of eastern Wales ar.d west-central England is carried 
to the Bristol Channel. 

The rivers flowing to the English Ohaimel are commercially 
unimportant. 

The rivers of Ireland which drain the level central plain are 
generally slow and navigable. Many of them expand into 
wwland lakes of considerable .size. 

The peculiar physical features of Ireland cause largo tracts of 
the interior to be badly drained, and there is much marsh 
and peat-bog. 


VII. OUmate. 

Although the Biitish Isles arc nearer to the North Pole than 
to the Equator, the climate is singularly temperate; far more 
so than of most other parl^ of the world in the same latitude. 

This is not only due to the fact that these islands lie out in 
the ocean, off the western shores^ of Europe, which gives 
them an insular climate, but also and specially to aerial 
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ciirrentB which cause warm south-west winds to be preva¬ 
lent most of the year. The mean annual temperature, 
about 49" (in Calcutta, 78°), is as high as that of countries 
in far lower latitudes on the mainland, while the winter 
temperatures are much higher. Snow does not he through¬ 
out the year even on the highest mountains The ram¬ 
bearing winds blow from the south-west; the western 
parts of the islands are consequently the wettest, and Ire- • 
land, as a whole, is wetter than Great Britiun. 

The average rainfall is about 34 inches, ai d in the east of Eng¬ 
land it is under 25 inches. The w ettest place in the Britiw 
Isles is in tjie Cumberland Hills, where the annual raintall is 
about 180 inches—as much as falls on the outer Himalayas 
Ijclow Darjeeling. 

Owing to the greater dryness the climate is most extreme in the 
eastern counties. Many plants flourish in the open air in 
Iieland whi(‘h cannot stand the English winter, but, on 
the whole, the annual range of temperature, about 20°, is 
much the same throughout the islands. 

Tlie climate of the British Isles is, notwithstanding its varia¬ 
bility, one of the healthiest in the world. There are few coun¬ 
tries in wdiich out-of-door employments can be carried on so 
continuously and so healthfully throughout the year. 

VITI. Plants and Animals. 

^ The vegetation is that of Europe in gtmeral. Owing to the 
mildness and moistness of the climate the vegetation has a 
remarkable freshness. The ground rarely has the parched 
appeaiunee it has in drier countries. • 

Formerly the islands w'cre densely wooded, but now, though 
trees are plentiful, only about one-twentieth of the land is 
covered wnth forest The chief indigenous trees in the 
lowlands are the oak and beech, in the higher and more 
northern parts the pine and birch. 

The larger wild animals ha\e long been extinct. Deer are 
, found in some of the wildei localities. SnulEller wild 

animals like the fox, badger, wild cat, otter, sqnlnrel, hare, 
rabbit, are still niuuorous. 

The viper is the only poisonous snake, but no snakes of any 
^kind are found in Ireland. 

TX. People. 

The population of the United Kingdqm according to the 
census of 1901 is nearly 4H ipillions In Euiope only Bussia, 
Austria-Hungary, aiidTrenimny have more inhabitants. 
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Tho (iensity of population is about 330 to the square mile, 
which is only exceeded in Belgium and the Netherlands. 

England and Wales contain three-fourths of the population; 
Scotland and Ii eland divide the remaining fourth Victwcen 
them. Owing to the need foi skilled labour in the great 
manufacturing industries, the industiial population is very 
large, and is mostly concentrated in the large towns. 
Only in Ireland is the population mainly rural 

The following ten towns have more than a quarter of a million 
inliabitants eaidi: London, Manchester, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bristol, Edinburgh, Belfiast, 
Bradford. 

Racks and Languages— 

The inhabitants of tlie Britisli Isles at the beginning of the 
Christian era were of Keltic race. During the fifth and follow¬ 
ing centuries successive invasions of Teutonic tubes from the 
continent ilispossessed the Kelts of Great Britain, partly absorb¬ 
ing them, but mostly iliiving tlieiu back into the iiorlhern and 
westerndiighlands. In IreJand the Teutonic invaders did little 
more than occupy portions of the coast. 

Hence, at the present day, the inhabitants of England and the 
lowlands of Scotland arc mainly of Teutonic oiigiii : the 
inhabitants of Wales, Ireland, and the northern highlands 
of Scotland are mainly Keltic. 

The prevailing language is English. Less than five per cent, of 
population speak KcUic languages —Welsh, Erse, oi Gaelic 
—and of these only a minority .are unable to speak English. 

Religions-- 

The great majority of the people are Protestant Christians. 
Only in Ireland are Roman Catholic.s predominant. 

GuNKRAL CHARACTfiR — 

The British have always been markeil by a sturdy independence 
of character and by a love of enteipiise. Tliesc qualities 
fire explained partly by tlie centuries of struggle and con¬ 
flict by which the present distribution by race was bi ought 
about, and partly by the fact that the British are an island 
folk, with an instiucfc've love for the sea. They are, more 
than most people, free, and are the greatest colonisers the 
world has ever seen. « 

The British are an essentially practical people, and their dis¬ 
inclination to take action till tho necessity arises makes 
them deficiekit as organisers when compared with some of 
the leadftig nations of tho'contiiiert. 

Their insularity accounts for some characteristic defects. 
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Though they have a Htrong sense of .justice, both ^ regards 
themselves and others, they are often unable to see that 
which suits and seems good to them may not suit or seem 
equally good to others whose history and circumstances arc 
widely different. But, on the wliole, it must be admitted 
tliat whcre\er the British have gone, whether as traders or 
administrators, they ha\ e been on the side of freedom and 
reasonable dealing, and that their behaviom to subject or 
inferior races compares favourably w'lth tliat of other 
dominant peoples in history. 

X. Products and Industries. 

Minkrals— ^ 

Coal is by fill’ Mie most iinpoitaiit mineral product, and is one 
of tlie few commodities wbkii tin* United Kingdom has no need 
to iin|)ort. Beeaiise of its eln'ajuiess and abundrance, ores of all 
kinds, espoeiiilly iron ore, aie biought to (Ireat Britain to be 
smelted, and cotton, wool, and otluu’ law materials are brought 
to be manufactuicd 

Coal IS thus the basis of the industrial and commercial im- 
poilancc of the United Kingdom, and the ultiina.te source 
of its wealth. * 

The principal coal-iiehls aie m the central low lands of Scotland, 
innoith, north-west, and part of eentral England, and in 
South Wales. Ireland has \eiy little coal. 

Iron 18 found in l.irgc quantities, usually together w'lth coal, but 
the best oio is obtained alone m the south-w’est and south 

• of the English Lake Distiict. 

Copper, lead, zinc, and tin aie extiacted, but, except the last, 
not ill sufficient quantities to be iinporttinl compared with 
the yield of other countries. • 

Salt is mined m Cheshiic and is largely ex|K>ried. 

VEGETA Bl.E PR01)II()T.S— 

Oats, barley, ami wheat are the chief cereals 

Oats are mo.stly giow'ii in the noitli and west ; wheat in the 
drier ea.stcrn disti icts 

Turnips and potatoes arc also important crops, the latter, 

• especially, in Ireland. 

Vegetables and fruit .iie largely grow'ii in the neighbourhood of 
all the large towns 
Animal pRoouirrs -- 

Live stock—horses, cattle, and sheep—are of excellent quality, 
and much care is taken to impiove the breeds. Mote tlian 
half the land under cultivation is pasture land. 

Dairy produce—milk, butter, and cheesd—iaof increasing im* 
portance in connexion ■♦ith the food supply of the people. 
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The herring hsheriea of the North Sea are very valnablo. 

The 'United Kingdom no longer produces enough food for its 
large population. This is partly due to the increased 
employment of the people in iiianufootiiriiig industries, and 
partly to the iniprovemeiit of communications, -whereby 
foreign food supplies have been chca]|wned, and the culti¬ 
vation of corn has ceased to be profitable Hence large 
quantities of grain, meat, and other food-stuffs have to be 
imported from other countries. 

Industries— 

Manufacturing industries naturally establish themselves ne^ar 
coal-fields, but other conditions have their efiect in determining 
the special industries of particular places. ‘ 

For example, the moistness of the air in Lancashire renders it 
specially favourable to the cotton industry. A dry atmos¬ 
phere makes it impossible to spin the raw cotton into yarn 
The jute industry centres in Dundee because the skilled 
labour and appliances for <lealing with jute became avail¬ 
able there thiongh the decline of the linen industry just at 
the time that the Bengal jute trade liegan to develop. 

The cjiief seats of the principal industries are as follows: 

^Textile IJ^dustries— 

Cotton: Lancashire. 

Woollen goods : the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Linen : Belfast and North-east Ireland. 

Meohanical and Chemical Induhtriks— 

Iron smelting and the manufaevnro of steel: on mo.st of the ^ 
coal-fields. 

Shipbuilding : on the Clyde, the Tyne, and at Belfast. 

Machinery : at most of the manufacturing centres. 

Fire-arms, jewellery, and hardware in general. Birmingham 
and the “Black Country.” 

Outlery, armour-plate, and steel rails : Sheffield. 

Pottery and earthenware : Staffordshire 

Chemicals : in the Cheshire salt basin, in South Lancashire, on 
the Tyne, and round Glasgow. 

Paper : near Ixindon, Edinburgh, and othet printing centres. 

Besides these there are numerous mmor industries, such as the' 
manufacture of cotton hosiery and lace at Nottingham, 
bootB and shoes at Northampton, cycles at Coventry, 
carpets at Kiddenmnister, brewing at Burton, woollen 
hosiery at Leicester; and there are few towns in which 
some industries suitable to the'locality are not carried on. 

XI. Communioations. 

All parts of th^ country are weU supplied with macadamised 
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roads. Canals connect the linncipal rivei*8 'with on#another, 
and a network of railways, with I.oiidon ae its centre, brings 
nearly eveiy part of the United Kingdom within twelve hours 
of the metropolis. 

Daily stCiimer services connect Holyhead, Liverpool, and other 
western ports of Great Britain with Dublin, Belfast, and 
the eastern ports of Ii eland. 

The soutliern and south-eastern coasts aio similarly connected ' 
with tlie Continent, and Paris is thu--' brouglit w'ltlnn eight 
hours of London, Berlin within twenty-mur hours, and 
Biindisi, whence the mails leave Europe for India, wuthin 
fifty-eightWiours of London 

Regular steamer services make the United Kingdom a great 
centre of communication with the rest of the globe. 

There is telegrapMc communication between ab parts of the 
kingdom, and local business is now largely conducted by 
means of tlie telephone 

Ocean cables connect the United Kingdom with all parts of the 
woild. 

iiic following table gives the distance in miles and m days from 
the United Kingdom to some important placw in other 
parts of the world * 


riacc 

Dist^ince 
lu MllCH 

J lays' 
Stcainiiifi; 

Quebec, - . . - 

•2,800 

8 

New Yoik, - 

.S,000 

6 .). tu 8^ 

Jamaica, 

4,700 

16* 

Buenos Ayres, 

0,100 

22 

Cape Town, - 

0,000 

20 

Bonikiy, 

6,000 

20 

Colombo, 

7,000 

26 

Calcutta, 

8,200 

33 . 

Singapore, 

8,300 

33 

Hong Kong, - 

9,800 

41 

Yokohama, 

11,600 

62 

Sydney, - ■ • - 

12,100 

48 

New Zealand, 

13,000 

■ 

46 
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f XIT. Trade and Commerce. 

Internal Trade-- 

Owing to tile excellence of the means of comniniiication Uiia 
is very great. Commodities of all kinds, both home and foreign, 
are available in all parts of the country at prices which are 
remarkably uniform when compared with the prices in countries 
where the .system of internal communication is leas perfect. 

Fresh fruit from foreign lands, and tish from the seas around 
the coasts form part of the ordinary food supply of inland 
places. 

London and other great towns are able to dr.aw on distant parts 
of the country for dairj produce and other fresh food sup¬ 
plies. 

Foreign Trade— 

The foreign trade of the United Kingdom far excced.s in value 
that of any other country. 

Various reasons account for this commercial supieniaey. One 
reason is that the great nicehanical inventions whicli 
dipahled the abundant coal supply to be turned to the 
best account, and rcvoliitionisecl manufactures of all kinds, 
originated in the country, an<l so gave it an advantage 
over other countries The United Kingdom was thus 
enabled to manufacture goods tar m excess of its own 
requirements, and trade wii^li other countries sprang up, 
which consisted chiefly in the exchange of manufactured., 
products for law maternls. 

Another reason for the commercial supremacy of the United 
Kingdom is the great extent of its foreign possessions. It 
is natural that these should trade most largely with the 
motlier country. The natural enterprise of the Riitish, 
their insulae situation, and the niuidier of good harhour.s 
tiiey possess, are also causes tending to make them a great 
commercial people. 

Of late >car.®i Germany and the United States have proved 
themselves formidable conipotitois wutli the United King- 
d6m for the trade of the world, an<l their success has been' 
largely due to defects which the British manufacturers and 
merchants perhaps owe to their insularity. They have 
been backward in realising changed eoiulitions, and in 
adapting themselves to the remiirements of their customers. 
They have not been sufficiently energetic in putting their 
goods on the markets of the world in the most attractive 
and suitable ^vay. However, they still hold the field in 
most casef where excellencn^ of qu{||ity is the prime con* 
sideration. 
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iMl'ORTrt — 

'J'lie f)t'inc‘]pul imports ni order ot Vcduc* are . 

Grain and ilour, raw cotton, meat, wool, metals and ores, wood 
and timber, butter, sugar, silk manufactures, tea, animals 
(for food), flax, hemp, and Jute, leather and hides, oils, 
fruits, seeds, wine, chemicals and dye-stuffs, cheese, eggs, 
tobacco, coffee. 'Phe imports come, in by far the largest 
piopoiluni, from the United States, from the vaiions parts 
of llie British Empiic itself, and next in oidei, from 
France, Holland, (Germany, Russia, and Belgium. 

Nearly half of the iinpoits are food niateiial, and about one- 
third are laij' material.^ for manufactnics 

The United Kingdom is a iiee-tiading countiy, and ciustoms 
duties are only lcvie<l on about seven per c cut. of the total 
imports, pi incipally spirits, tobacco, tea, and wine. 


Exports— 


The piincipal exports in order of \alue arc • 

Cotton goods, iron aiul steel, machmery, woollen goods, coal and 
fuel, chemicals, wearing apparel, linen goods, copper, jute 
goods, hardware and cutlery. • 

Neaily ninety percent, of the total expoits aie manii/aetiires, 
and of these cotton goods far exceed m \alue any of the 
others. 

More than one-third of the cxpoits go to othei parts of the 
Biitish Empire ; the leinainder, in order of value exported, 
to (Jennany, the United 8tate.s, Fi’ance, Holland, Belgium, 
* . Russia, Till key, Jaxian, and, in smaller quantities, to every 
country on the globe 

The value of the imports is nearly double the value of the 
exports. How is this excess of iiiipoits paid •for? Cer¬ 
tainly not in gold and siher, for nioie bullion is imported 
annually than is exported. The explanation is that the 
United Kingdom is a great capitalist, and has money 
invested in, or lent to, most foreign countries I’he excess 
in value of imports over exports therefore reprcBents the 
interest uiioii British capital invested abroad. 

SifAPORTS — 


The principal jKH't«s of the United Kingdom, in order of the 
volume of their trade, are the^tollowing- - 
London : trade mainly import, owing to its being both the chief 
centre of ]>f>pulation, ^nd also the centre of the system of 
communications. Hence it is the great distributor of com¬ 
modities inland. 

Liverpool. imports from America and West A&ica ; exports of 
manufactured goads and machinery. * 

Cardiff; chiefly a coal trade. 
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N^castle : exports of machinery and coal. 

Hull: exports of cotton and woollen goods to the continent. 

Glasgow : imports of ore and raw materials ; exports of iron and 
manufactured goods. 

Southampton : passenger trade with America and South Africa 

The merchant ships of the United Kingdom are nearly half 
the total number of \esse1s afloat, and the importance of the 
United Kingdom as a carrier of goods for other countries is 
shown by the fact that about half of the foreign trade of 
otlicr countries is carried on by British ships 

XIII. Q-overnment., 

The supreme authority in the United Kingdom is Parliament, 
which cuiKsists of 

(1) The Sovereign, whose office is hereditary ; 

(2) TJie House of Lords, consisting chiedy of })eers who 

hold their seats by hereditary right; 

(3) TIlb House of Commons, elected by the people. 

No l^w can be made without the consent of these three estates 

of Parlfameut, and the House of (/ommons alone can impose 
taxation. 

'I'he general government of the coiint»‘y is practically earned on 
by a committee, called the Cabinet, which consists of the 
principal Ministers of Sta*c. These are appointed by the 
Sovereign on the recommendation of the leader of the 
political party winch for the time being commands the 
confidence of the country, and ha.s a majority of votes in 
the House of Commons. The leader of this i>arty is desired 
by the yoveieigii to undertake the formation of a Govern¬ 
ment, and becomes himself Priine Minister. 

The management of local affairs is in the hands of locally elected 
bodies, called County Councils, which exercise the functions 
of the district officers in India, hut have greater powers. 
They levy rates for the maintenance of roads, for the pay¬ 
ment of the County police and the various officers of the 
'local administration, and for the encouragement of eduea- 
tion, and the support of various county institutions. 

Army— ^ 

The British Army is recruiter! by voluntary enlistment, and 
is accordingly smaller and more ei^eiisive than that of the great 
continental powers. But, as recent events liave proved, it is 
capable of large an^ speedy increase in case of necessity. 

Wore consol iption adopted Uie standing army would be larger 
than that of France. 
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Navy— f 

The British Navy is the most powerful in the world, and is 
snjjposed to be equal to that of any two other iKJwers combined. 

The insular position of the United Kingdom, and the great 
extent of the Empire, makes a large and powerful Navy 
necessary to guard the ct»asts and to protect commerce. 

Education— 

Primary or elementary education is under State contiol, and 
is well looked after. It is compulsoiy, but the age (eleven) at 
which children may lea\e school is lower than in France and 
Germany. ^ 

The proportion of the population nnahle to read and write has 
diminished rapidly during the last fifty years, and is now 
only about four per cent. 

Secondary or higlier education is not under State control, but is 
provided by private enterprise, or hy money left for the 
purpose by oharitable founders. Its quality vanes greatly, 
and a want of system makes it less generally eflective than 
m Germany, w'here education is very completely organised. 

University education is provided for hy a number of imi/ersities 
and unuersity colleges. Most of these have been estab¬ 
lished of late years, but Oxford and Cambridge Universities, 
the Scotch Universities, and the University of Dublin, are of 
ancient origin, and have long been famous. 

Technical and commercial education are backward, and the 
want of systematic instruction in Commercial Geography 

* . may account for the fact that British trade has of late lost 

ground in seveial parts of the world. 

Emigration— , 

The greater part of North America, as w'ell as Australia 
and New Zealand, was colonised from the British Isles. A 
large proportion of the white pr»pulation of South Africa ia 
‘also of Britisji origin. 

During the last fifty years about nine millions of people haVe 
emigrated from the United Kingdom to the United States, 

• British North America, Australasia, and other parts of the 

world. At the present time about 200,000 emigrants leave 
the country annually, the majority of whom go to the 
United States. * 

XIV. The British Empire. 

The United Kingdom, the Indian Empire, and the British 
Colonies and Protectorates form the whole^wh^’U is known as 
the British Empire. • * 
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The lotal area of the Empire, which ia widely scattered over 
every part of the world, is about 12 millions of square miles, 
moie than one-tifth of the total land surface of the globt‘. It is 
only appioaclied in size by Russia. The population of the 
Empire is nearly '100 millions, more than a quarter of the total 
population of the globe. 

The government of the Kmpiro aims at giving the greatest 
possible liberty to the very diverse communities that are 
included within it. 

The actual amount of control exeiciscd by the home govern¬ 
ment vanes greatly, and in the case of the self-governing 
colonics 13 inciely nominal. The piivilegcs of Biitish 
citizenship are, howcvei, very leal. The gteatest un¬ 
doubtedly has been the jmj' Hntmum'O - -pcAca alnoad and 
order at home -winch lias enabled new or liackwaid 
countries to develop qmetl}' and naturally, free from the 
dangers of fotoign jealousy and interference 

Now that these younger communities have, so to speak, grown 
up, the idea of Imperial Federation has estahhslied itself It 
is felt tVrat there must bo a closer union among all parts of tlie 
Empire for the purpose of Recuriiig its integrity, and ntilisiiig 
its strength The great colonies are anxious to share responsi- 
hilities as well as privileges, and tlieic is little doubt that the 
British Empire will shortly be<;orie one whole in a sense which 
has hitherto been unrealised. 

The way in winch India is goveined has alieady boc*n described. 

Colonies arc of several kinds . 

(1^ Crown Colonies, like Ceylon, which are entirely con¬ 
trolled by the liome government. 

(2) Colonies partly self-governing, like Mauritius, Jamaica, 
and other islands of the West Imlios, which have a 
parliament partly elected and paitly nominated, 
while the home goA^ernment retain.s tlie control of 
public officers. 

/3) SOlf-govemlng Colonies, like Ibe seven Australasian 
colonics. Canada, Newfoundland, Cape C)<>lony, artd 
Natal, which manage their own afTairs under a 
governor appqiiite<l by tlie Crown 
Protectorates arc administered by British political agents, 
or by trading cumpances uinler Royal charter, or by 
thoir own rulers umlcr British protection from 
foteign interference. 

The followivg t&ble shows the principal constituents of the 
British Empire in each of the continents. 
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ErRopK. 

Tlie United Kingdom. 

Giown Colonies : Gibr.iltar, Malta, and Gosso. 
Asia. 


The Indian Empire 


I 


Gronm Colonies: CVylon, the Sliaits Settlements, Hong 
Kong. 

ProUetcn'VLles : Cyprus, the Malay Pi'otccted States. 

Africa 

Colonies • the South Afiican Colonies, the West African 
Colonies, Mauritius, St Heleiid. 

Proteetoraim : Habutolaml, DecIuMiialand, British Central 
Afiica, British East Africa, Biitish South 
Africa 

ArSTRALASfA. 

CvloiKes . the Australian Colonics, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
the Kiji Islands, Butibh New Guinea. 

Protcctm'ates: B:ilish North Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak, 
and Viiiious island gioups in the Pacific 
()cciin. ^ 

Am krioa. • 

Colonies: Canada, New'foiimllaiid and Labrador, Bernuida, 
the West Indies, llonduras, British 
Guiana, the Falkland Islands. 


QrnsiioNs. 

, 1. What is nieant by the United Kingdom ? Explain the mean* 
in^^of the word “ British.” 

2. What paits of the United Kingdom are outside the parallels 
of 50° and 60’ N. lat ^ What parts are outside the ipcridians of 
long, r E. and long. 10“ W ? 

3. How docs the United Kingdom compare, as to size, with 
Bengid ? 

4. Name from the map the greater indentations in the coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and make a list of the most marked 
projections. 

5. What are the mam features ot the relief of the British Isles ’ 
*6. Wliai is the general charactei* of the climate of the British 

Isles ? 

7. What arc the principal iiiinefal products of the United 

Kingdom ? Draw a sketch map, showing the position of the great 
Goalholds. 4 

8. What are the chief industries, and where are they carried on? 

9. What is the effect of the rapid means of internal cominunica* 
tion in the United Kingdom upon its internal frade? 

10. Name the five principal imports, and say why they are 
imported, 
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11. Name the five principal exports, and account for their im¬ 
portance. Where do they chiefly go? Why are the imports so 
much more valuable than the exports ? 

12. Describe exactly the geograpliical situation of the chief sea¬ 
ports; state and account for the nature of their trade. 

13. Why does the United Kingdom need a large na\y ? 

14. What parts of the M'orld arc now colonised by people of 
British extraction? How are these colonies governed ? 


EN’GIAND AND WALES. 

I. Introductory. 

Enot.and and Wales foiin the southern and larger portion of 
the island of Great Britain. They were politicalh separate 
from Scotland until the union of the crowns of England and 
Scotland under James the First, thiee hundred years ago. 

Wajes, which occupies the peninsula between the estuary of the 
Dee and the Bristol Channel, was the lust stronghold of the 
Keltic inhabitants of South Britain, and retained its inde¬ 
pendence under native princes until the thirteenth century. 

IT. Shape and Size. 

England and Wales form »a rough triangle having its base 
on the English Channel and its veitex on the North Sea on 
the borders of Scotland. 

The ejetreme length from Berwick-on-Tweed in the north-east 
to Lizard Hoad in the south-west i.s about 400 miles; and 
the extreme breadth from Lowestoft Ness in the east to 
Land’s End in the south-west is about 360 miles. 

The area of England and Wales is 58,.309 square miles, the 
area of England alone being something over 50,000 square 
miles, or one-ninth more than the area of Bihar. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the Norths England is separated from Scotland by the 
Solway Firth, the Cheviot Hills, and part of the Biver Tweed. 

On the EasU the North Sea separates England from Den¬ 
mark, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. 

On the Southj the English Channel separates England from 
France. « 

On the Yf««^,*‘Eiig1and and Wales are^separated from Ireland 
by the Atlantic Ocean, St. George’s Channel, and the Irish Sea. 
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IV. ReHef. • 

A line, curving slightly eastward, from the mouth of the Tees 
ill Durham to the mouth of the Exe in Devonshire, divides the 
highlands of the north and west from the lowlands of the east 
and south, and marks the main waterparting of England. 

Mountains— 

The Pennine Range is the main water^witing in northern 
England. It runs from the Che\iot Hill.'- tlm JScottish 
border to the Peak district in Deibyshire. 1 he highest points 
approach 3000 feet. 

The Cumbrian Gkroup, west of the Pennines, occupies the 
peninsula between Solway Kirth and Morecambe Bay in Tjiin- 
eashire. Scafell Pike, 3200 feet, is the highest fioint in England 
HelveUyn, Scafell, and Skiddaw also exceed 3000 fcei. 

The Cambrian Mountains consist of various groups m Wales. 
Snowdon, 3.^70 feet, i.s the highest mountain in South Britain. 

The Devonian Uplands occupy the Cornwall and Devon 
peninsula. They foim extensive jilateaux, of which the large-st 
are Dartmoor and Exmoor. • 

The highe.st point of Dartmoor exceeds 2000 feet. 

Minor elevation.s aie the Cotawold Hills, which scpaiate the 
basins of the 'I’liaines and Severn, and form part of the 
main watci parting ; SaliBbtiry Plain and the North Downs, 
which form the w.iterpartiiig between the rivers of central 

» England and the smaller stieain.s which flow to the south 
* coast, the Chlltem Hills, Marlboro Hills, and the South 
Downs. The North Downs terminate m the white chalk 
cliffs of Dover and the Forelands ; the South ^Downs in 
Beachy Head. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

• The principal rivers of England are the Thames, Severn, 
Trent, Yorkshire Ouse, Great Ouse, and Wye, all which, 
except the Severn and Wye, flow across the eastern lowlands fo 
the North Sea. • 

Tlie Mersey, Tyne, Wear, Tees, and Medway have an imnort- 
ance due to the industrial towns and seaports situated on them. 

The* Thames (210 miles), the chitV river of England, rises in 
Gloucestershire, in the Cotawold Hills, and drains the 
south of central EnglaAd. As far as Ox fold it is called the 
Isis Its course is generally east, past Oxford, Reading, 
Windsor, London, and Woolwich to the Nore, the part of 
its estuary where it me^^ts the sea. It ts navigable by 
ocean steamers t<f Ixmdoh Bridge. 
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Severn (210 miles), tho second river of England, rises on 
Plinlimmon, a mountain m Mid Wales, and drains the 
eastern slopes of Wales. The only important tributary it 
receives from central England is the Avon, flowing past 
Warwick and Stratford-upon-Avon. The Severn takes a 
semicircular coutse past Shrewsbury, Worcester, and 
Gloucester to the Bristol Channel. 

The Trent (170 miles) rises in StalFordshire, and, tiowmg past 
Nottingham, drains central England. Its course is mostly 
noith-east and north till it joins the Yorkshire Ouse to 
form the estuary of tlie Humber, v/hich is navigable by the 
largest ships to Hull 

The Yorkshire Ouse (lliO miles) drains Yoikshire east of the 
Pennine range, and flows into the Ilumbei It is navigable 
by small \essels to York. 

The Great Ouse (KiO miles) drains the plain of eastern Eiiglau.i. 
It flows past Buckingham, Bedfoid, and Ely to the Wash. 
Owing to the shallowness of the Wash, the iiveis flow'iiig 
into it are of little use fot navig.ition 

The Wye (130 miles) rises on Plinlimmon near the vSevern, diains 
, central Wales, and flows thioiigh Hereford and Monmouth 
• to the Severn estuary The scorfery on the Wye is very 
beautiful. It is navigable foi large vessels to Chepstow, 
whete the rise of tnle, 40 feet, is only exceeded in the Bay 
of Fundy. 

Lakks— 

The English Lake Distriet is hi the (Huiibiian Hills in the 
north-we.st of England, and is famous for its picturesipie scenery. 
The lakes, of which the Uigest is Windermere, ten miles long, 
occupy valleys radiating from the central point of the mountain 
mass of tfle disti ict. 

Bala, through which the River Dee flows, is the largest lake in 
Wales. 

VI. Population. 

England and Wales have now about SSi million inhabitants, 
or 5.50 ti^) the square mile. This ilensity of population approaches 
that of Bihar, the most thickly populated part of India. * 

VIL Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

The forty counties or shires (=shares) into which England 
■was from ancient times dividedi in many cases represented 
early divisions of the Anglo-Saxon kingdoms. Recently London 
has been made a c^iunty by itself, so that tin* actus 1 number of 
counties is no^^ forty-one. «. 

Wales divided into twelve counties. 
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TX)NDON. 


The County of London comprises parts of Kent, Surrey, 
and Middlesex, and covers an area of 118 s(jnare miles, with a 
pojmlation of 4^ millions London, in the geographical sense of 
the woid, IS the single whole of streets, dwellings, and other 
buildings to which the name London can properly be applied. 
In this sense the county does not comprise tlie wdiole (tf London, 
for part of the densely ciowdcd East End extends into Essex, 
and forms the separate miinuijiality of West Ham. 

London is the ca]ntal of the Ihnted Kingdom, tlie metropolis 
of the British Empiie and the actual seat of its administration, 
and by far the largest city in the xvorld It had, in 1898, a popula¬ 
tion of nearly 4| millions, or, including the immediate suburbs, of 
over 6 millions. It is situated on both banks ot the Thames, 
and tlie port extends down the river from London Biidge to 
the Note. Its trade is greater than that of most countries, and 
in many respects London h the commercial centre of the w^orld. 
Almost every kind of rnaiiufiicture is earned on 

Architecturally London is less imposing than Barisifnd some 
other cities, hut it has many fine streets and splendid buildii’gs, 
and many objects of historical interest. 

Owing to the exeellence of its samtarv ariangernonts f.ondon 
is one of the healthiest cities in tlie world Its death-rate is 
very little more than that of Englaiul geiieially, and is less than 
that of most of the largest towns 

London is the seat of a University and r)f a Ihshopiu* 

The zero inetidian of longitude passes through Greenwicll 
Observatory in tlie south-east of London Fmthcr down 
the ii\e! is Woolwich, an outlying suhiub inehided in the 
county of Loudon, wheie is the great national arsenal 


1. The Six Northern Counties. 


N.uiic 

Nor thuniherlaiid, 

, ^ Durham, 

Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, - 
Yorkshire, 
Taincashire, 

Yorkshire, the largest ot Ki 
Ridings {=t.liird!!.) 


County Town • 

Newcastle. 

Durham. • 

LVarlisle. 

Appleby. 

- • - York. 

Lancaster. 

ighsh counties, is divided into three 


These eouiities occnjiy all northern Enj^and from sea to sea,' 
with the Pennine Range as tlTeir backbone. The only consider- 
1.0. n 
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able exk nt of plain is in the East and North Ridings of York¬ 
shire. 

Towns— 

Northumberland: Newcastle-on-Tyne (214,000), the county town, 
has long been famous for its coal. It is also a great ship¬ 
building place, and is the fourth port in the kingdom. 

Durham : Sunderland (159,000), at the mouth of the Wear, is a 
great shipbuilding and coal • shipping port. Oateshead 
(109,000) IS practically one with Newcastle on the other 
side of the 'Pyiie. South Shields (97,000) is a coal port at 
the month of the Tyne. Durham (15,000), the county town 
and scat of a University, is an ancient gity. The cathedral 
and castle are splendidly situated on the top of a rocky 
height. 

Cumberland'. Carlisle (43,000), the county town, and the only 
large town in the county, is an ancient cathedral city, not 
far from the Scottish border 

Wc'^tmoreland'. Kendal (14,000), the hugest town, ia one of the 
oldest woollen manufaeturing triwns in the kingdom 

Yori<thir€ . Leeds (428,000) and Bradford (279,000), both in the 
‘West Hiding, are centres of tlie woollen industry. Leeds 
manufacture.s liroadcloths, ami Br.idford w'Drsted yarn and 
stuffs. Leeds has also great engineering works. Kingeton- 
upon-HuU or Hull (238,000), in the East Ruling, on the 
Humber, is the fifth port iii tiie kingdom. It exports 
manufactures and coal to the emitiiicnt. Huddersfield 
(95,000) and Halifax (105,000) arc West Ruling woollen 
tuw’na. Sheffield (SSO.OiiO), m the south of the county, ts 
the centre of the cutlery trade Middleshorough (91,000), 
in the North Riding, near the mouth of the Tees, is a great 
iroii-smelting place. York (77,000), the county town, is one 
of the most ancient cities in England. It was the capital 
of Roman Ih'itain. It is still snrroiindeil by its medieval 
walls, and has a splendid cathedral It is almost equi¬ 
distant from liOndon and Edinburgh. 

Laneashv^'e : Manchester, including S^ford, with which it is 
continuous, has 765,000 inhabitants, and is the second city 
i/i the kingdom. It is the centre of the (‘otton trade, ;s 
connected with the Mersey estuary by a sliip canal. Liver¬ 
pool IS the great port for the Atlantic trade. Its population 
is 685,000, or inciiidifug Birkenhead, on the other side of the 
Mersey, 706,000. Bolton, Blackburn, Burnley, Preston, and 
Oldham are all busy cottoif tow'ns, each with more than 
100,000 inhabitants. Wigan, Bury, Rochdale are smaller 
cotton towns; St. Helens makes glass; and Barrov-in- 
Fume8B«.in Lake District, has risen to importance by its 
manufacture of steel and ilon. * 
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II. The Foiir Western Counties. # 

Nauiu County Town. 

Cheshire, - - - Chester. 

Shropshire, ^ - Shrewsbury. 

Herefordshire, - - Hereford. 

Moiinioufchbhirc, Monmouth. 

I’heMe are four counties on the Welsli border, neai which they 
generally become mountainous. 

Towns— 

Cheshire: Birkenhead (111,000), on the Mersey, has extensive 
docks, and is piactiually a part of the |jort of Liverpool. 
Stockport (78,800). on the Mei’sey neai Manchester, has a 
large cotton iiidustiy. Macclesfleld (37,000) hH.s a silk 
industry. Chester (46,200), on the Dee, a cathedral city, 
has existed fiom Roman tunes, and the cucuit of its ancient 
walls lb still complete. 

Shropshire : Shrewsbury (28,000) is a pictuicsqne town on the 
Severn witli a famous school. 

l[t tefordshite. Hereford (21,300), on ihe Wye, is a cathedral 
city. • 

MommiUhshirc ; Newport (67,000), on the Usk, near tfie Severn 
estuary, exiKirts great quantities of coal from the South 
Wales coal-liolds, and more iion than any other port in 
England. 

in The Five Eastern Counties. 

• ^ Name. County 'town 

Lincolnshire, - - Lincoln 

Cambridgeshire, - Cambiidge 

Norfolk, Norwich. * 

Sufl'olk. Ipswich. 

Essex, - - Chelmsford 

• These counties occupy the lower biisins of the rivers flowing 
to the Wash and the East Coast noith of the Thame.s estuary 
Around the Wash are the low-lying Fenlands, once covered 
swamp and marsh, but now drained and cultivated. 
Towns— 

Lincofihthire : Grimsby (63,000), the mouth of the Humber, is 
a great Ashing port, and imports wool and other raw 
materials from the Crnitinent. Lincoln (48,500), situated on 
a height crowned by the cathedral, has a considerable nianu* 
facture of agricultural implements and machinery. 

Cambridgeshire : Cambridge (38,000) is tlfb s^t of the famous 
University of tliiit name* 
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Nor^plk : Norwich (111,000) is a cathedral city, and the largest 
town in the eastern counties It has various industries, 
the chief being the manufactures of mustard and starcli. 
Great Yarmouth (51,000) is a fishing port, and the ciiicf seat 
of the herring trade. 

Suffolk ; Ipswich (66,000) manufactures agriculturdl implements. 

Essex : Colchester (38,(i00), at the head of navigation on the 
Colne, makes boots and shoes. 


IV. The Five North-Midland Counties. 


Name. 

Nottinghamshire, 
Derbyshire, e 
Stafloidshirc, - 
Lcicestci'sjiirc, - 
Rutland, - 


County Town 

Nottingham. 

Derby. 

Htaflord. 

Leicester. 

Oakham. 


Those coniitios belong almost entirely to the basin of the Trent. 

Towns — 

Nolhnghamshtrfi • Nottingham (240,000), on the Trent, is the 
county town, and tlie largest town in the north midlands. 
It nianutactuies cotton hosiery, and is the chief centre of 
the lace industry. 

Derbyshire : Derby (106,000), the county town, on a tributary 
of the Trent, manufactures iron and silk, 

Slaffordshire . Wolverhampton (94,000), in the Black Country, 

{ iroducfts hartlware of every description Its speciality is 
ocks Walsall {86,0(K)) manufactures hai’ilware and saddlery, 
and West Bromwich (65.000) is another hardware town i|i 
the Black Country, Stoke-upon-Trent (30,000), in the north 
of the county, is the centre of the pottery and porcelain 
manufacture. Stafford (20,000) makes boots and shoes. 
Leicestershire'. Leicester (211,000), the county town, is the 
centre of the woollen hosiery manufacture. ]3oots and 
shoes are also largely made. 


V. The Nine South-Midland Counties. 


Naniu 

Bedfordshire, - 
Huntingdonshire, 
Northampton.shire, 
Warwickshire, - 
Worcestershire, * 
Gloucestershire, 
Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, 
Hertforijshire, - 


County Town 

Bedford 

Huntingdon. 

Northampton. 

Warwick. 

Worcester. 

Gloucester. 

Oxford 

• Buckingham. 
Hertford. 


The first thre^ of these counties belong almost entirely to the 
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basin of the Wash ; the rest belong mainly to the basics of tlie 

Severn and Thames. 

Towns— 

Bed/ord'ihirp : Bedford (35,000), on the Ouse, manufactures 
agncultut al implements. 

yorthnmpfnnsfirrr . Northampton (87,000) is the chief seat of the 
hoot and shoe nianufaeture in Knglainl. Peterborough 
(3J ,000) has a tine Ctiihedral. 

Warivick'ihirfi • Birmingham (522,000), the f'fth ^o^\n of Kngland, 
is the capital ot the Black (yountry, the gieat coal and iron 
district of central lOngland, whicli comprises adjacent paits 
of Warwickshire, IStatfordshfi e, and Worcesteishire. Its 
industties aic iron and hras.s founding .and met.il woik of 
al^ kinds, gun making, elcctiopiating, and the manufacture 
of clocks, watches, and jewellery ft is the seat of a new 
univcisity. Coventry (70,000) is the chief hcat of the cycle 
manutacture; it also makes ribbons .ind watches Warwick 
(12,000), on the Avon, has a noble incdic\al castle, and 
Leamington (27,000), clo.se to Waiwick, is a well-known 
inland watering-place. 

Woi'ccsferfthitc : Worcester (4B,000), on tlie Severn, is ^cathedral 
city, and the chief seat of the glove manufacture. Poioe- 
liuii is also made. Dudley (49,000), a liaidware town m the 
Black Coimtiy, priiicijially manufactuies nails. Kidder¬ 
minster (25,0()0) IS famous for its carpets. 

GloueexU rshiK': Bristol (328,000), a seaport and cathedral city 
on the Lower A\on, a iiver ilowiiig to the Hnstol Channel, 

* . is the laigesi town in the West of England. It stands on 

a small coal held, an<l has minierous industries, for whicli 
its im]iorts of sugai, tobacco, leather, etc., furnish the raw 
inatcnal. Cheltenham (49,000) is a fashioiuiAde watering- 
place under the (’otsw'old Hills Gloucester (48,000), a 
cathedral city,on the iSe\ ern, is a considerable manufacturing 
town and a small port. 

Oxfordshire ; Oxford (49,000) is situated on the Upper Thaities 
or Isis. It is a e.ithcdral city, but is best knowm as thaseat 
of tlie oiliest English University, whose colleges and other 

• ^ buildings make it one of the most beautiful towns fti the world. 

Hertfordshire St Albans (10,000), a cathedral city, is the 
largest town Straw-plaiting is the local iiuliiatry. 

vr. The Four South-Eastern Counties. 

Name. CDUiitj’ Town. 

Middlesex, • - - Brentford. 

Surrey, .... Guildford. 

Kent, - • > - Maidstone. 

Sussex, .... Lewes. 
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MiddKisex and the northern parts of »Surrey and Kent belong 
to the Thames ba.sin. 

Towns— 

Enfield (42,000), the largest town, inaniifnctures 
military rifles Harrow, famous for its school, Hounslow, 
and Brentford, aie small towns with less than i0,0(X) in¬ 
habitants 

Sui'i'ey. Croydon (134,000), the largest town, is a residential 
subiirl) of the metropolis 

Kent • Canterbury (25,000) has a famous cathedral The Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury is the Primate of all England. 
Rochester (30,000),* with its castle JV'd cathedral, and 
Chatham (40,000), with its gicat military and naval 
arsenal and dockyard, are adjoimug towns on the estuary 
of the Medway Maidstone (33,000) is a centre of the hoj? 
trade. Dover (41,000) is the chief poit of departure tt> the 
continent. The crossing to Calais takes about an hour. 

SiMWX : Brighton (123,000), a seaside resort for Londoners, is 
the largest town. Hastlnge (05,000) is another i-iopular 
watering-place on the English Channel. 

• 

V[5. The Pour Central-Southern Counties. 

Name, Copnty Town 

Berkshire, - - - Reading. 

VViltshiie, - - Salisbury. 

Hampshire, - Winchester. 

Dorsetshire, Dorchester. 

Salisbury Plain, an extensive chalk uplaiul in .south Wilt¬ 
shire, is the principal feature of the relief of this part of 
England. l)rainage flows in three directions from it to the 
Severn, the Thames, and the English Channel. It is also the 
starting-point of the chalk hills or dowus that run through the 
southern counties The south-west of Hampshire is occupied 
by the New Forest. 

The Isle of Wight forms part of the county of Hampshiie. 

Tow NS— ^. 

lierkstnre: Reading (72,000), at the j unction of the Keniiet 
with the Thames, is noted for hiscuita and seeds. Windsor 
(14,000), lower down tjie Thames, is known for its magnifi¬ 
cent castle, which is the principal residence of the sovereign.s 
of the United Kingdom. On ^he other side of the Thames, 
in Buckinghamshire, is Eton, famous for its public school. 

Wiltshh'e : Salisbury (17,000), with its uniipic cathedral, stands 
on the southern margin of Salisbury Plain, on which is 
Stonehen^s, the remains ot>a prehistoric temple, consisting 
of circles of gigantic atones. 
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Hampshire • Portsmouth (189,(K)0) is the eliief naval p/frt of the 
kingdom, with great dockyards. Its harbour opens on to 
Spithead, which atfoids safe anchorage for over a thousand 
ships. Southampton (105,000), at the head of the long 
inlet called Southampton Water, is the port for the inaU 
stcameis to the West Tinliea, 13ra/.il, and South Africa, and 
also a port of call for Bteamera from the continent to 
Anienca. Winchester (21,000) is situated near the middle . 
of the county, luirl is notable for its cathedral and public 
school. 

Dorsetshire: Weymouth (19,0()0), on the great haibour formed 
by the Isle of Porthiiid, is the laigest town, and a watering- 
place. • * 


VI If. The Three South-Western Counties. 

N.unu. County Town 

Somci setsliire, - - - Tanntoii. 

Devonshire, - - - Exeter 

Cornwall, - - - liodinin. 

The Cornish Ujilands tcrniinatc in the nigged headlands of 

Tjand's End and Lizard llearl. 

The Scllly Islands belong to Cornwall The people are em¬ 
ployed in fishing, ami, owing to the mildness of the climate, 
they are able to grow early fruit and flowers for the London 
max ket. 

Towns— 

• ^ SomersHshire Bath (50,000), on the Avon above Bristol, is an 
inland wntering-])lace, with hot springs wdiich were famous 
even in Roman times 

Devoitshtre: Plymouth, with Devonport (177,000), is beautifully 
situated at the head of J'lymoiith Hound, on the Tamar, 
which separates Devon from Cornwall It is a great naval 
port and aisciial. Exeter (47,400) is an old cathedral city. 
Torquay (33,000) is a picturcstine inodei'n watering-place on 
'I'or Bay. • 

Cornwall: Truro (11,000), a cathedral city on the upper part of 
the fine harbour of Falmouth, is the largest town. 


IX. The Six Counties of North Wales. 


Naino 

Flintshire, - 
Denbighshire, * - 
Carnarvonshire, - 
Anglesey, - 
Mcrionethshii*e, - 
Montgoinift-yshire 


County Town 
Flint. 
Denbigh. 
Carnarvon. 
Beaumaris. 
Do^elly. 
Montgomery. 
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T)ie si\rface of these counties is generally mountainous. 

Towns— 

Carnarvon, on the Menai Strait, which separates Anglesey from 
the mainland, is the only town with 10,000 inhabitants. 

Holyhead, on a small island noith-wcst of Anglesey, is the 
starting point of the Irish mail steamers 

Newtown, on the Severn, iii Montgomeryshire, is the centre of 
the Welsh flannel manufacture. 


X. The Six Counties of South Wales. 


Naiuc 

Ra<lnorshirc, 

Biccknoekshire, 

Cardiganshire, 

Pembrokeshire, 

Carmarthenshire, 

Glamorganshire, 


County Town. 
New Radnor 
Ht eeon 
C.IT digaii. 
Haverfordwest. 
Caiinarthcn. 
Cardiff 


The.se counties are also for the mo.st part hilly or nioantainous; 
the high^t summits being Plinlinunon, 2470 feet, in Cardigan, 
near the hordoisof Montgomoryslure, and the Brecon Beacons, 
2000 feet, m Biecknotkshire. 

Towns — 

Cardiff (164,000), on the Severn estuary, is the largest town in 
Wales, and one of the seats of the Welsh University. Tt 
has docks, large iron and otee! works, and is the greatest 
coal port in the United King<lonk 
Swansea (94,000), on Swansea Ray, in (ilamorganshiie, is the 
second town in Wales. It is the piincipal seat of the tiii- 
plalti manufacture, and copyjcr ore is hi ought here in 
enormous quantities from other eountnes to be smelted 
anti refined. Merthyr'Tydfil (69,000) is the central town of 
the kSouth Wales coal-field Carmarthen is the only other 
town With 10,000 inhabitants. 

L 


THE ISLE OF MAN. , 

The Isle of Man is situated in the Irish Sea, about fiftv miles 
from each of the three kingdoms. It is a self-governing de¬ 
pendency, enjoying complete home rule under a governor 
appointed by the Crown. • 

The centre and south of the island arc hilly, and there are im* 
portant lead Mnea 

The people art<of Keltic oi-igin, and their language is Manx. 

The capital is Douglas, a small town on^he east coast. 
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THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


ThelJhaiinel IHlaiula are likewise self-governing dependencies. 
They lie oil' the coast of Normandy, and the people are of 
Norman race, and sjieak French. 

The largest islands are Jersey (capital, St. Heller), Guernsey 
^capital, St. Peter Port), and Alderney. 

The islands have a mild climate, and the inhabitants are chiefly 
employed in market gardening. Then cattle arc famous 
as milk-producers. 


Qtikstions. I 

1. Describe the main waterparting of* England, mentioning the 
various ranges that h^rni pai t of it. 

2. Describe the counses of the Thames, Severn, and Tieiit. 

3. Where arc the English Lakes ? To what class of lake do they 
belong? 

4. What i.s the county of London? In what ways is London 
specially fitted to he the capital t»f the Kingdom and the Empire ? 

5. Describe the situation of the following tow'ns, and say what 
they are noted for Newcastle, Carlisle, Leeds, Yoik, Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Sheffield. 

6. In what comities are the “ Rlack Country” and the “Pot¬ 
teries.” Mention tlie piincijial towns of each, giving their special 
industries. 

7. Give some account of the south-midland counties. What do 
you know about Co\ entry, Woreester, Oxford, Bristol, Nnithanipton, 
St. •Albans? 

8. Where are Dover, Beading, Salisbury, Portsmouth, and 
Weymouth, ami for wliat are they noteworthy? 

9. Where and what arc Pliiiliminon, Bala, Cader Idris, Jcisey, 
Exmoor, Stonehenge, Spithead, Huirow, the Weald, the New 
Forest, the North Foreland, the Clulterns, the Wash, the East 
Biding, Douglas, St. Peter Port ? 

^ 10. Where are boot and shoes, lace, hosiery, biscuits, mustard, 
cai'pets, porcelain, agiicultural implements, and stiaw-plait made? • 

11. Make a list, from the map, of the maritime counties of Eng- 
laiirjl^^d Wales, giving the ports and harlxmrs on tlie coast ^f each 
county, and the rivers, if any, on which they stand. 


SCOTiLAND. 

1. Shape and Size. 

Scotland, or North Bry:ain, is^the northern portion of the 
island of Great Britain. 
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In B^ape it is most irregular. The coast is greatly indented, 
on the east by wide-opening firths, and on the west by long 
narrow inlets or fiords, locally called lochs, many of which have 
the most romantic scenery. 

Its greatest length is under 300 miles ; lire breadth varies from 
150 miles to about 30 miles l)etween the heads of the Firths 
of Forth and Clyde. 

The total area, including that of its numerous islands, is nearly 
30,000 square miles, a little more than half that of England 
and Wales. Only about u qiiaiter of this area is under 
cultivation. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Atlantic Ocean. 

On the East: the North Sea. 

On the South : England. 

On the West the Atlantic Ocean and North Channel. 

III. Belief. 

The'tiurface features of Scotland give rise to three natural 
divisions of the country : tlie Highlands, the Lowlands, and 
the Southern Uplands. 

The Higblands he north of a line drawn fiom a point a little 
below Aberdeen to Greenock, ut the mouth of the Clyde. 
They are a moorland plateau cut up liy numerous deep 
valleys, many of which eontaiu lakes, or lochs. , * 

A great cleft across the Highlands, from Moray Firth to Loch 
Linnhe, occupied by the Caledonian Canal and several 
lAkcs, divides the H ighlaiids into two parts. 

The LowlwdB occupy central Scotland between the Highlands 
and the Southern Uplands. The average height of the 
country is below 000 icct, whereas that of the Highlands is 
1500 feet. This region is the most fei tile, the lichest ift*' 
* mineral wealth, and, consequently, the most populous part 

of Scotland. 

Th^ Bottthem Uplands occupy the country between the Ri n^ish 
border and a line drawn from Dunbar on the east coast 
to Ayr on the west coast, 'fhey have an average height of 
near 1000 feet. * 

Mountains— < 

No well defined ranges can be distinguished in the HighlamlR. 
The highest summits are Ben Nevis, 4406 feet, at the head of 
Loch Liiiiihe, ^the highest mojimtaiti in the British Isles; and 
Ben Maedhui, 4300 feet. 
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» 

The edge of the plateau to the south has the appearance of a 
latige of luoiintains, to which the name of the Grampian 
Mountains is given. 

Several minor ranges cross the Lowlands 

The Southern Uplands, m which the highest point is under 
-1000 feet, are oomieeted with the Cheviot Hills, a grassy 
range, partly m Scotland and partly in Kngland, whicn 
rises to 2680 feet 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

Most of the Scotch rivers have shoiw and rapid courses, and, 
except in their estuaries, are useless for navigation. 

1'he hugest are, m order, the Tay, Tweed (partiv in Eng¬ 
land), Clyde, Spey, and Forth ; of these the Clyde, I’orth, and 
Tay are the most important as water-ways. 

The Tay (120 miles) drains the ccntial southern Highlands, and 
takes more water to the sea than any other river in Biitain. 
It enters the Noith Sea near Dundee. ^ 

The Tweed (96 miles) diains the cast of the Southern Uplands 
and enters the Ninth Sea at Beiwick. 

'J'he Clyde (106 miles) lises near the Tweed and flows north¬ 
west across the Lowlands, past Ulasgow, to its estuary at 
Dumbarton. 

The Spey (110 miles) drams the north-east Highlands, and 

^ flows to the Moray Fnth. It is the most rapid river in 
• Britain. 

The Forth (70 miles), a verj' wimting river, rises on Ben Lomond 
in the south-west Highlands, and flows across the jLowlands 
past Stirling to the Firth of F’ortli. 

La KISS — 

_ The name loch, is given to lakes proper, as well as to the flords 
indent the coast. The Scotch lakes are often of romantic 
Lomond, the largest lake in Great Britain’, 
[id Loch Awe are among the best known. 

V. Population. 

The population of Scotland is now about 4,472,000, about 140 
inhabitants to the squat e mih. The Highlands, in which the 
people are of Keltic race, are very sp.irsely populated. 

VI. Political Sub-Divjsions and* Towns. 
Scotland is divided into thirty<three counties. 


beauty. Loch 
Locl^atrine, i 
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The Fifteen Highland Counties. 


Coinity. 


County Town. 


Shetland, - 

Lerwick. 

Orkney, - 

Kirkwall. 

Caithness, - 

Wick. 

Sutherland, 

Dornoch. 

Ross and Cromarty, - 

Dingwall. 

Inverness, - 

Inverness. 

Nairn, 

Nairn. 

Elgin, - - 

Filgin. 

Banir, - ’ - 

Banff. 

Aberdeen, 

Aberdeen. 

Kincardine, 

Stonehaven. 

Fotfai,* - 

Forfar 

Perth,* - 

Perth. 

Argyle, 

Inverary. 

Butf, 

Rothesay. 


Thtf^IIighlaiids are a picturesque country of moor, mountain, 
and loch, the home of deer and wild-fowl. The soil ia barren, 
and there is little cultivation except in the valleys leading to 
the Lowlands or the sea. 

The Shetlands are the most northerly grou}) of islands in the 
kingdom. The inhabitants are mostly fishermen. Shetland 
ponies are famous. , 

The Orkneys lie off the rock-bound northern coast, sepafrated 
from it by the Pentland Firth They have much more land under 
cultivation than the Shetlands. 

The Hebrides, unlike the Orkneys and the Shetlands, do not 
form a county by themselves, but belong to the adjacent counties 
of the mainland. Lewis, in the Outer Hebrides, and Skye, in 
the Inner Hebtides, are the largest of the minor islands of 
British Isles. 

^ 

Towns— • 

Dundee (160,800), on the Tay, in Forfarshire, is the chief seat of 
the jute mannfactifrc in the United Kingdom. 

Aberdeen (14.3,700) is a port with a large fishing trade, and is 
also a busy manufactufing town. It has a Univer¬ 
sity. 

Perth (32,800)^ the principal railway centre in the Highlands, is 
notedHor its bleaching jind dye-works, 

* Forfar and Perth are partly in the Lowlands. 
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The Eleven Lowland Counties. 


Name. 


(bounty Town, 


f 


Fife,. 

Kim OHS, .... 
Clackmannan, - 
Stirling, - . - . 

Dumbarton, 

licnh’ew, - - - - 

Ayr,. 

I^anark, .... 
Linlithgow (West Lothian), 
Kdinbuigh (Mid Lothian), 
Haddington (East TjOthian)j 


Cupar. 

Kinross. 

Clack man nan. 
Stirling. 
Duiiiluirton. 
Renficw. 

Ayr. 

Lanark. 

Linli'jigow. 
Edinburgh. 
Haddington. 




These counties are, for the most part, fertile, and sup)x>rt a 
skilful agiicultural population 

There is also much mineral wealth, chiefly coal and iron, 
which supports extensive industries and manufactures. 


t 


Towns - 


Edinburgh (316,4(K)), the capital of Scothind, and the seat of a 
famous University, is most picturesquely situated near the 
south bank of the Firth of Forth. It is the chief <^«5utre of 
the printing trade outside London. 

Glasgow (73.5,1)00), in Ijanarkshire, on the Clyde, a University 
town, is the great centre of Scotch tiade andjnanufactiires. 
It has great shiphnihliiig w'orks, cotton spinning and weav¬ 
ing mills, engineering and chemical woika. Its piosperity 
is due to tlie coal-tield on which it stands, and to the con- 
. version of the Clyde into a river navigable by ocean steamers, 
which has made it the sixth port in the kingdom. 

Leith (76,600) is the poit of Edinburgh, and does a large trade 
with the north-western countries of the continent. It has 
shipbuilding yards and various manufactures. 

Paisley (70,300), near Clasgow, manufactures cotton thread. 
Greenock (67>6(k)), in Renfrewshiic, at the mouth of the Clyde, 
has extensive docks, shipbuilding works, and sugar re¬ 
fineries. 


« 


.j' 


The Seven South Upland Counties. ’ 


Name. 
Berwick, - 
* Roxburgh,- 

Selkirk, - 
Peebles, 
Dumfries, - 
Kirkcudbright, 
Wigtown, - ^ 


County Town. 
Greenlaw. 

'- Jedburgh. 

Selkirk. 
Peebles. 
Dumfries. 
Kii;kcudbright. 
• Wigto\?n, 
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The%e counties are chiefly ];>astoral,and support great numbers 
of sheep. 

fbwNs— 

OalashlelB (13,500)» on the Tweed, and Dumfries (17,000), on the 
north of Solway Firth, have woollen manufactuies. 


Questions 

1. Name, from the map, the lochs of the west coast of Scotland. 
What is the most westerly point of the mainland ? 

2. Name, from the map, the capes of the northern and eastern 
coasts. Where docs Scotland come nearest to Ii eland ^ 

3. Compare Scotland, os.to size, with England and with Ireland, 

and with London as to population. *’ 

4 Describe the three naturah divisions of Scotland. How are 
the Highlands sub-divided ^ 

. 5. Describe the courses of the Tay, the -Clyde, and the Forth, 

any of these rivers drain lochs ’ (Consult the map ) 

6. Fmd, from the map, the straits separating the Orkneys and the 
Outer Hebrides from the mainland 

7. Where is the mineral wealth of Scotland mostly found ? 

8 IiiaWhat ways do the Southern Uplands differ from the High¬ 
lands?* • 

9. Describe the situation of the following towns, and say what 
they are noted for : 

Dundee, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow, (ireoiiock 

10. Make a list, from the map, of the maritime counties of Scot¬ 

land, giving the ports and harlrour-' on the coast of each, and the 
rivers, if any, on which they stand. • 


IPtELANI). 

I 

1. Position, Shape, and Size. 

ICELAND, sometimes poetically called Erin, lies to the west of 
Great Britain. The two islands are nearest one another in the 
North Obannel, where the distance from the Mull of KiiV-'V^, 
the southernmost point of Argyleshire, to Fair Head in Antrim 
is only 14 miles. 

In shape Ireland is a roimh parallelogram, the east coast being 
the least broken. No placc^ is more than 50 miles from the 
sea. 

The extreme length of Ireland, from Fair Head to Mizen Head 
in the south-west of Cork, is about ,300 miles. The greatest 
breadtlris 170 miles. • « 
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The area, 32,583 square miles, is* rather greater than 4;hat of 
Scotland. Al)oiit one quarter of Ireland is l>og and waste 
land, but better drainage would make much of this 
cultivable. 

IT. Boundaries. 

« 

On the Noitli, West and South ; the Atlantic Ocean 
On the East; the «North Chaniiel, the Irish Sea, and St. 
George’s Channel. 

' III. ReUef. 

The great central plain of Irelaml is mostly niidnlating or 
level, but tlicic aie occasional minor 1.11 ranges. 

Mountains - 

The mountains of Ireland occur in isolated groups around the 
central plain. They are situated for the most part in the sea-* 
board counties, and the liigliest snmniit.s are found in the 
Macgillicuddy's Reeks, 3tW feet, in the ■south-west. The 
most inland groufi is the Slieve Bloom Moiintain.s, 1730 feet. 
Moat of the groups have peaks of 2000 feet and upwardst 

IV. Rivers and Lakes. 

The main water-parting f)f Ireland is much nearer the 
coast than the west, and therefoie most of the drainage flows to 
the Atlantic. Owing to the flatness of the central plain, the 
rivers flowing through it are alow and navigable. 

The largest rivers are the Shannon, £me, Foyle, Bann, 
Bosme, Barrow, and Blackwater. 

The Shannon (22.5 the largest river iii the British Isles, 

rises north of the central plain, and takes a southerly 
course through it, expanding into seveial loughs. (Lough, = 

. ln(!li, is the local name for lake ) It is navigable for most of 

its'couisc, aiul entcis a long estuary below Limerick. 

TjAKBS— 

wost of tlie lakes are lowland lakes, occupying hollows in the 
plains. Lough Neagh is the largest lake in‘ the British Isles. 
The Lakes of Killamey are small, mountain lakes in the Mac- 
gillicuddy’s Uceks, and are famous for the beauty of their 
scenery. 

V. Climate and Products. 

Tim climate of Ireland particularly moist ard ipikl, and the 
vegetation is of characteristic ''greenness. Hence the name 
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mAtild Isle.” It is too wet to be a good corn country, but it 
is the greatest potato-groWing country in the world, and the 
potato is the staple food of the peasantry. 

Ireland is noted for horses, swine, and dairy produce. 


VI. People. 

The population of Ireland is now aboiit 4^ millions, less than 
140 inhabitants to the square mile. 

Owing to emigration the population has been declining since 
the beginning of the ceiitmy, when there w'ere tw’o niilhoii 
more inhabitants) han at present « 

The Irish arc mostly Kelts, and about one-fifth of them speak a 
Keltic language (Erse), but nearly all understand English. 


VII. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Ireland is divided in four provinces—Ulster, Munster, 
Leinster, and C’onnanght - and thirty-two counties. 


I. Ulster. 


Counties 
Donegal, 
[..ondoinlerry, 
Antiiin, 
Down, 
Armagh, 
Monaghan, - 
, (^nvan, 
Fermanagh - 
Tyrone, 


(bounty Town 
la fiord 

Londondeny. 

Belfast 

Downpatrick. 

Armagh. 

Monaghan. 

Cavan. 

Enniskillen. 

Omagh. 


Ulster occupies north and north-east Ireland, and is tlie moat 
thickly populated ami iiio.st prosperous province Many of 
people are descended from Scotch immigrants The manufac¬ 
ture of^linen is the staple industry. ^ 

Towns— 

Belfast (34S,900), at the head of Belfast liOiigh, is the chief 
inanufacturmg and^coinmercial town of Ireland. It is the 
principal centre of the linen industry in the British Isles. 
It has important shipbuilding yards The poi t has a large 
trade with the neiglibouring ports of Great Britain. 

Londonderry (39,80(1), on the Foyle, above its entrance to Lough 
F<)yle)|is flf port and manufacturing town. Its old ^alls arp 
still standing. * « 
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II. Leinster.' 


Countins. 

County Town. 

Louth, 

Dundalk. 

Meath, 

Trim 

Dublin, 

Dublin. 

Wicklow', 

Wicklow. 

Wexford, 

Wexford, 

KLlkcnny. - 

Kilkenny. 

('’arlow, 

Carlow. 

Kildare, 

N.i.is. 

Queen's County. 

Maryborough. 

King’s County, - 

Tullainore. 

W^est Meiftli, 

- 1 Mulliiigai. 

Longford, - 

I.ongford 


Leinster occupies ea^t, south-edst, and part of central Ireland. 
Wicklow, being almost entirely occiijiied by tlie Wicklow 
Mountains, is the least densely populateil county in Ireland. 
Towns - 

Dublin (289,100), tlie capital of Ireland, and the residence of the 
Ijord Lieutenant, is situated on the Liffey at its cntj^ance to 
Dublin Bay. It is the centre of the railway communica* 
tions of the country, anti has regular steamer services to 
Holyhead, distant 00 miles 
Whiskey and stout arc the priiu'ipal manufactures 
Dublin is the seat of two Universities and an Archbishopric. 




III. Munster. 

Counties 

Waterford, 

Cork, .... 

Keiry, . - - . 

Limerick, - - - - 

Clare, .... 

Tipperary, 


County Town 

Waterford. 

Cork 

Tralee. 

Limerick. 

Emus. 

Clonmel. 




This province occupies south and south-west Ireland. The 
soutj^*coast has inlets forming excellent natural harbours, and 
tin,'south-west coast is deeply indented by fiords, such as Baatry 
Bay and others. Cork is the largest county in Ireland, and 
Yorkshire is the only English count)( that is larger. 

The climate of Munster is milder than in any other part of the 
British Isles, and the* province is noted for its dairy pro¬ 
duce. 

Towns— 

Cork (75,900) stands on the River I^ee iiear*itB#utrance to Cork 
Harbour. It is •port anfl manufacturing town. The har- 

1.0. X 
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^ hour is largo enough to hold tho British Navy, and on its 
shores ts Queenstown, whore the American mail steamers 
call for and drop their mails. 

Limerick (38,000), on the Sliannon just above its estuary, is a 
small port with a flour and bacon trade. 

Waterford (27,000), on the Buir, exports live stock and other 
farm produce. 


Counties 


IV Connaught. 

County Town. 


Galway, 

Mayo, 

Sligo, - (' - 

Leitrim, 

Roscommon, 


Galway. 

C.istlcbar. 

Slfgo. 

Carrick-on-Shannon. 

Roscommon. 


Connaught occupies the middle portion of western Ireland. 
The coast is deeply indented, very bold and lockv, aiul fringed 
with numerous islands 'J'he only inland county is Rosconinion. 
It is the least fertile and the least pojnilous province, much of 
the surface being occiqiied by nujuntains, beg, and lake. 

Towns-- 

Galway (10,200), at tho mouth ot the river flowing from Lough 
Corrib into Galway Bay, is a iishing port, and cx|K>rta agri* 
cultural produce and black niat'ble 
Sligo (10,800), the prinoi|)dl port of north-west Ireland, at the 
head of Sligo Bay, is a iishing ceniic. It exports cattlo 
and agricultural produce. 


^ Questions. 

1. Name, from the map, the principal indentations of the Irish 
coast, and also the most marked projections. What points come 
nearest England and Scotland? What bays open directly on the 
Atlantic ? tv 

,2. What rivers flow (1) to the Atlantic, (2) to the Irish Sea. De¬ 
scribe the course of tho Shannon. 

3. How do the loughs of Ireland differ, as a rule, from the 
loohs and the English lakes ? 

4. How does the climate of Ireland compare with that of England ? 

5. Describe the four provinces of Ireland ^ 

Q. Where are the following towns, and for what are they notable : 
IfUkdoiiderry, Galway, Cork, Limerirk, Dublin, Belfast. 

7. Make, from the map, a list of the nidritimo counties of Ire¬ 
land, giving the ports and harbours on the coast of each, and the 
rivers, if any, oq wlflch they stand. 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN COUNTRIES. 

NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

I. Introductory. 

Norway and Sweden occupy the Sc^antlinav'nn rt uinsiula, which 
ia connect(Ml witli the rnaiiilaiid of Europe hy an inthmus al^out 
300 miles across. Norway occupies the western portion uf the 
peniiiHuhij and ^wefleii the eastern. | 

Scandinavia is often taken to include the three countries of 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 

LI. Situation and Size. 

The Scandinavian Peiiiiisnla is tlie extreme north-western 
portion of Europe. It extends throiij^h more degrees of latitude 
than any othoi ilivihion of hhirope, Russia except^l. 

Tlie south of Sweden is in the latitude of not them England ; in 
the north the peninsula extends well within the Arctic 
Circle; and Nortli Cape, on Mageru Island, is the most 
northerly point lu Euroxie, 

The total area of the peninsula is 297,321 square miles, so that, 
in point of size, Norway and Sweden together rank second 
, among the countries of Europe. ' Sweden is about one- 
• third larger than Norway. 

The length of the peninsula, from North 0(ie to the south of 
Sweden, is nearly 1200 miles. The breadth x^ries from 
230 to 470 miles. 

III. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Aictic Ocean. 

On the West: the Arctic Ocean and the AtlRiitie Ocean. , 
On the South: the Skager-Eak, the Kattegat, and the southern, 
end JSI the Baltic Sea. * 

\)n the East: the Baltic Sea, the (lulf of Bothnia^ and Russian 
Lajrlaiid. 

0 IV. OoasiSg. 

Tlie whole coast ia brokqji to a remarkable degree, and is 
fringed in most places by numeroua islands. 

The western coast is high and precipitous^ and is iudented by 
the long, deep-water inlets called fiords, seme of which run 
nearly 100 miles inland. * 
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Gape Lindesn&B, or the Naze, the southermost point of Norway, 
marks the end of this coast. 

The chief feature of the southern coast is the wide indentation 
which tfiirminateB in Christiania Fiord, and is washed on 
the Norway shore by the Skager-Rak, and on the Swedish 
shore by the Katteg^at. 

The Sound, a strait three miles wide, separates the extreme 
south-west of Sweden from Denmark. 

The southern and eastern coasts are comparatively low-lying. 

Islands— 

Most of the islands are small. Oland and Gotland are large 
islands in the Baity, off the coast of Sweden. The Lofoten 
Islands are a Urge group off the northern J^art of the west 
coast. Between two of them the famous whirlpool, the 
Maelstrom, is formed by the currents. 

V. Relief. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is, for the most part, a plateau, 
highest near the west coast. The boundary between Norway 
and Sweden follows the main waterparting down the greater 
jMirt of the peninsula. The general slope of Sweden is, therefore, 
towards the Baltic Sea. 

The greatest extent of land below 600 teet is in the south of 
Sweden, in the peninsula which separates the Skager-Rak 
and Kattegat from the Baltic. 

Mountains— 

The plateau reaches its greatest height in tlie JotunQeld (8100 
feet), in south-west Norway. Nearly the wliole of Norway is a 
wild and rugged highland. 

Snowfields and glaciers are numerous in the mountains of the 
south-west and north. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. • 

Rivers— 

The main slope of the country being towanls the Baltijj, the 
rivers that flow across Sweden are longer than the rivers '^at 
flow across Norway to the west coast. Most of the rivers are 
rapid, and broken by numerous waterfalls. 

Lakes— 

The lowland cotmtry in the south of Sweden is one of the 
great lake districts of Europe. 

Wener, the third largest lake in Europe, about the size of the 

EngUsb^ounty of Norfolk, Wetter, NLalar, and Eielmai are 
the four largest. * 
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VII. Climate. 

Owing to the great extent of latitude covered by the Scandi¬ 
navian Peninsula there are great differences of climate. Within 
the Arctic Circle the winters are mostly night, and the summers 
aie mostly day. Even in the south of the peninsula the winter 
days are very short. The capitals of both Nor'way and Sweden 
have a shortest dav of less than six hours. In winter most of 
the country is covered with snow. 

There is a great difference of climate, however, between the 
west and the cast. The western coast is under the influence 
of the Gulf* Stream. Consequently it has abundant rain, 
and its harbours are never frozen. Western Norway has a 
moist and mild climate. Sweden has a much drier and 
more extreme climate. The harbours on the Baltic are 
often blocked with ice for six months in the year. 

VIII. Plants and Animals. 

More than a miarter of the whole peninsula is covered with 
forest. Pine and fir are the commonest trees. i* 

The chief crops are oats, rye, barley, and potatoes. Wheat 
does nob do well so far north. 

Animals— 

The hear, wolf, elk, reindeer, fox, and hare are found. Sea- 
fowl, birds of prey, and game birds are numerous. 

• 

IX. People. 

Population— • 

The fjopulation is about 71 millions: 6 millions in Sweden, 
or 29 to the square mile, and millions in Norway, or 17 to 
the square mile. 

The country is too unproductive to support a large population. 
Norway does not grow enough com for its own needs. 

RagfITand Lanouaoes— * 

Most of the people belong to the Scandinavian family of the 
Teutonic race. Some Lapps and Finns, who speak a non- 
Aryan language, are found in the far north. 

Norse, the language of Norway', is a dialect of Danish. Swedish 
is descended from the Ancient language of Scandinavia. 

Religion— 

t 

The prevailing religion is Prot^ptant Christianity of the Lutheran 
type. • 
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X. Products and Industries 

MlNBRAliS — 

Iron, copper, zinc, and silver, are found in Sweden ; copper, 
silver, gold in Norway. 

Swedish iron is very valuable on account of its purity. Un¬ 
fortunately the country has little coal. 

Vegetable Products— 

The forests of Sweden and N(»rwciy are a great source of 
wealth, and the timber is of excellent quality. 

Industries— * , 

The people are mainly agricAiltuiists, but Sweden has flourish¬ 
ing industries, chiefly connected with iron, timber, sugar, and 
COttOZL Swedish matches arc comniou in India 

In the absence of coal the water [)Ower of the numerous rivers is 
much utilised. 

Norway has valuable cod and herring fisheries. 

XI. Means, of Communication. 

In Sweden the means of coniniiinication 'tre very ^ood. The 
great lakes and other water way are miuh used, and in the low¬ 
lands of the south the railway bysteni is very complete. 

In Norway steamers ply along the coast and up the fiords, 
and railways connect the capital w itli Sweden, and withdiftei*ent 
parts of tlie west coast. ^ • 

XII. Trade and Commerce. 

The chief exports are timber, live animals and animal 
food, and metals. 

Most of the exports, especially timber, butter and metals, go 
to the United Kmgdom. m 

*The imports, principally textiles, coal, and other minerals, 
metal ggods and macninery, groceries, com, and flour/ ^^ome 
mostly from Germany and the United Kingdom. 

Norway produces many fishermen and sailors, and her merchant 
fleet, though now rrnaller than that of Germany, was, 
until lately, second only^to the British. 

Xni. Q-overimient. 

Norway and Sweden have bi}en united under the rule of one 
monarch since 1614, but there if} no real unity of sentiment, and 
the two countries are practically independent. 
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The king resides in Stockholm, which is the seat of the Swedish 
Government, and the meeting place of its Parliament. 

Norway has its separate government at Christiania. 

The two countries have separate armies and navies, The 
armies are small, hut well disciplined. The navies are 
only intended for coast defence. 

Education is general, and of good standard. Nearly every one 
can read and write. 

There is a considerable annual emigration, chiefly to the United 
States of America. 

XIV. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Sweden has three divisions . Gotland in the south, Svealand 
in the centre, and Norrland in the noith. 

Svealand. Stockholm (.302,000), the capital, is a liandsome 
town, situated between Lake Malar and the Baltic. It is 
the principal inanuf.aeturing town, and the leading port for 
exports. To the uoitli is Upsala, an ancient university 
town. 

Gotland. Qdtehorg (127,000), on the Bkagcr-Kak, is the prin* 
eipal port for exports 

MalmS (59,500) is a nouiishing town on the Sound. 

Norway. Christiania (226,000), the capital, is situated on a 
splendid harboui at the head of Christiania Fiord, and is 
the principal coinmeioial town of Norway. 

Eorgen (72,000), on the west coast, is the chief fishing port in 
northern Europe. 

* •Trondbjem (20,000), on the great fiord of that name, is the third 
port of Norway, and has a splendid old cathedial in which 
the kings of Norway are crowned. ^ 

Hammerfest, a wood-built fishing town near the North Cape, is 
the most northerly town m Europe. For two monuis in 
summer the sun never sinks below the horizon. 

» Questions. 

1. ^ Between what lines of latitude and longitude does the Scandi* 
naviu Peninsula lie ? Through what countries does the ^meridian 
pg^ssmg nearest the west coast of Norway, and the meridiaSi passing 
nearest the North Cape run ? 

2. Describe the course of the boundary between Norway and 
Sweden. ^What countries do the SkiTger-Rak, the Kattegat, and 
the Gulf of Bothnia separate ? 

3. Pick out, from the map,* the largest of the Norway fiords. 

Near which of them does tne Scandinavian Peninsula reach its 
highest elevation. , 

4. Give the main physical features of Sweden.* Where are the 
great lakes, and how do iffiey discharge their surplus water ? 
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5. Explain the difference of climate between Norway and 
Sweden. 

6. What is the most valuable product of Scandinavia? Why 
has Norway to import corn ? 

7. Describe the exact situation of Stockholm, Christiania, Bergen, 
Gbteborg, and say in what the importance of each consists. 


DENMARK. 

I Situat ion and Size. ' 

V 

Denmark consists of Jutland, the noithward pointing 
peninsula which projects from the low noithern coast of 
middle Europe, the numerous islands south of the Kattegat 
blocking the entrance to tlie Baltic Sea, of which the largest are 
Seeland and Funen, and the rocky island of Bornliolm in the 
Baltic. 

The isthmus connecting Jutland with the mainland forms part 
‘ ^f Germany. 

Denmark'is in practically the same latitude as Scotland south 
of the Moray Firth. In the north-east, Jutland tapers to 
a point nearly opposite Goteborg ir> Sweden. 

Denmark is the smallest of the Scandinavian countries Its 
area is 15,289 square miles, somewhat less than half the 
area of Ireland. 

II. Boundaries. 

North: the Skager-Hak. 

East: the Kattegat and the Sound. 

South : the Baltic Sea and Germany. 

West; the North Sea. 


' III. Coasts. 

The sens round Denmark are shallow, and the coast is lo^apd 
sandy. 

The East coast of Jutland is the higher and more indented. 

The Sound separates Seeland from Sweden. The Cheat Belt 
separates Seeland from Fun^en, the second largest island. 
The UtUe Btilt, the narrowest of the three straits connect¬ 
ing the Kattegat with the Baltic, separates Filnen from 
Jutland and. Germany. 

Laalaad is imother large island lyiiu; south of Seeland and 
the Great Belt. 
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IV. Relief. 

Deninark forms part of the great plain of northern Europe, 
and nowhere exceeds 600 feet in elevation. The country is 
most diversified in the south-east and in the islands. 

V. Rivers ancT Lakes 

Streams are numerous, but the country is too small to allow 
of large rivers. 

There are lagoons on the west coast. Umm Pioid, in the 
north, is practically a salt-water lake, coinnninicating at 
both ends with the sea and making the north of Jutland 
a separate island. ^. 

V^I. Climate. 

The climate is less extreme than that of the adja<‘ont mainland 
of Europe, but is more extreme than that of eastern Jsc.jtland. 
'Fhc straits leading to the Baltic are raicly quite frozen. 

VII. Plants and Animals 
Most of north-western Jutland is hcather-clad moorland. 

Tlie commonest tiec is the beech, of which there are large 
woods. * 

Only the smaller wild animals still remain. 

VIIT. People. 

Population— 

^Tlie population is a little over two millions, or 143 to the 
square mile. 

The islands are mure thickly populated than Jutland. 

RAOK ANT) RkLIOION— * • 

The Danes aic Scandinavian Teutons, and are closely akin to 
the English of the eastern counties. They arc Lutheran 
Protestants by religion. In cllai actor they arc slow and 
* persevering, hut somewhat prone to melaiioholy. 

IX. Products and Industries. • 

NO minerals are found. , 

•Tlie ]>eopIe are mostly agriculturists, and grow crops of 
oats, barley, and rye. 

These are few manufactures, and the principal industry is 
buttermaking. 

X. Communications. 

The country is well supplied with railways. Steam femes 
connect the railways of Seelaiul and Funeh mith one another, 
and with the railways in Sweden and Jutland, thus giving 
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through {Communication lietween the ScandinaTian peninsula 
and the mainland of Europe. ' 

XT. Trade and Commerce. 

Blitter is the principal exj)oit. ITie chief imports are textile 
manufactures, cereals, metals, and coal. 

The exports go mostly to the United Kingdom. Germany sends 
most of the imports. 

The British merchant service employs many Danes 

XII. Government. 

The government is a lilf ited monarchy, %vitli two houses of 
parliament, both elected the people. 

Education is general. 

There is some emigration to the United States. 

XIIT. Towns. 

Copenhagen (408.000), the capital, is situated on the Sound, in 
the east of Seeland. It has a good harbour, and is the port 
,of the country. 

Elslmre is a fortified port at the narroiyest part of the Sound. 

Aarhus (33,000), the largest town of J ntland, is a busy port on 
the east coast. 

Odense- (30,000) is the largest town in Funen, 

XIV. Foreign Possessions. 

Iceland, the second island of Europe, is a dependency of Deh> 
mark, ruled by a (jovernor-Oneral. It is situated just 
clear of the Arctic Circle, and though the climate is mild 
£oi*the latitude, moat of the island is uninhabitable. Vol¬ 
canoes,-of which Hekla, m the south, is the best known, 
and gejrsers are numerous. Corn will not ripen, ^d the 
TMople subsist by breeding cattle. They trade with the 
Xlnited Kingdom and Denmark, exporting fish, cattile, wool, ^ 

t and eider-down from the eider-duck., 

The only town is Reykjavik, the capital. 

The Faroe Islands, about half-way between the Shetlands awl 
Iceland, belong to Denmark, and also three small islands in 
' the West Indies. 

ft % 

Questions. 

1. What portions of land constitute the country of Denmark? 
How does it compare,in size with some of the divisions of India? 

2. What straits separate the islands of Denmark from one another 
and from the adjafienf cQuntries ? 

3. Describe the principal surface*features:of Denmark. 
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4. Wh&t are the pritiuipal occupations of the people? 

5. Describe the i oute from Stockholm to Haniourg vta Copenhagen. 

6. What do you know of Copenhagen, Elsinore, Aarhus, and 
Odense ? 

7. Oive some account of Iceland. 


THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


THE NETHEPJiANDS. 

i 

1. Situation and Size. 

The Netherlands, sonietinu'h also callcil Holland, from the 
name of its chief jiroviiico, (K'cupieh the J<»w-lyiiig coaatlaiids of 
north-west iniddlo Eiiroiio. 


It lies between the same jiarallels of latitude as the eastern 
counties of England between tl\e Humber and the Thames, 
on the opposite side of the Noi th Sea. 

The encroachments of the sea, as also reclamations froQ;i*the sea, 
have caused the area of the country to vary from time to 
time At present it is about 12,700 s<jUHre miles, or about 
the same as that of eastern England between Yorkshire and 
the I'haines. 

II. Boundariea 


and West. the North 8ea. 
East: Germany. 

8oubh: Belgium. 

[II. Coasts 


The coast, everywhere low^, is lined by sandbanks, sand dunes, 
and by embankments to keep out the sen In the north a line 
•of isiaiids running aloii|< the tviast, and across the entrance to 
the deep inlet of Uie Zuider Zee, marks tlie ancient poastliue^ 
‘The Zinder Zee is the result of successive encroachments of the 
^ soa, and only took its present form in the 14th ceutui'y. 

The river deltas of the south-west terminate seaward in a 
number of large islands. 

' IV. Belief. 

The country is very flat asid low, and bi^ for protective em¬ 
bankments more than one-third would be covered by the sea. 
Most of the western parts are below* sea-level, and the surface 
never rises above 3d f<jpt except in the fiast and in the 
extreme south-elLst, where there are low hius. * 
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The parts below sea-level are divided by dykes or bands into 
sections called polders^ and the numerous windmills used to 
pump the water fiom the polders into the drainage canals 
are a striking feature of the landscape. 

V. Rivers. 

South of the Zuider Zee the country belongs to the common 
delta of the Rhine and the Meuse, and is traversed by their 
various distributaiies, of which the Waal and the Lek are the 
most important for navigation. In the south-west is the delta 

of the Scheldt. 

Climate. 

The climate is modemte, and resembles that of the eastern 
counties of England. The damp, low-l>uig western districts 
are, however, somewhat unhealthy. 

VII. People. 

Population— 

The population is about 5,104,000, or 403 to the squat e mile. 
Races a]?i> L4NGUAaEs— 

The people belong to several branches of the Teutonic race, and 
differ in dress, speech, and other ways. 

The common written language is Dutch, but various dialects are 
spoken, of which the most important is Frisian. 

Religion-— • 

Protestant Christianity of the Presbyterian type is the prevail¬ 
ing religion, but all are tolerated. 

The Dutch are a thrifty and industrious people, and are noted 
for the trimness and cleanness of their houses. 

VIII. Products and Industries. 

The Dutch are very skilful farmers. They grow large crops^ 
of *176, potatoes, and various grasses, and breed cattle in 
great numbers They are also great flower gardeners, 

There are no mineral products. ^ 

Industries have developed much of late years. Textile industries, 
BhlpbuUdlng, the making of paper, leather, suga^ spirits, 
cheese, and butter are the most important. 

The North Sea and Zuider Zee flB)ierlee are valuable. 

IX. Communications. 

The iiumerous«canals and rivers are much used as waterways. 
There are several ship canals, of which Che most important are 
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those connecting Amsterdam and Rotterdam with tlie North 
Sea. There is also an excellent s^'stem of railways and steam 
tramways. 

X. Trade and Commerce. 

The Netherlands is practically a free-trading country, and the 
J)iitch have always been a commercial people. 

Trade is mainly carried on with (iermany, the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, Java, and Russia. There is a large import and 
re export of colonial produce, especially drugs and spices 

Prominent exports are margarine (artificial butter), butter, 
cheese, sugar, ami hieat. i 

Imports are cereals, iron and s^el, textiles, wood, and 
coal. 

XI. Government. 

The government is a limited monarchy. Until 18.30 the 
Nethci lands was united with Belgium. 

The army is small, and the navy is only intended for home 
defence. There is a special force and a special s(j[uadron of 
war-ships for the East Indies * 

Education is partly free and partly compulsory. There are 
excellent schools and universities. 

XII. Towns 

• ^TUe Hague (206,000), situated near the sea in the middle of the 
* west coast, is the capital. 

Amsterdam (524,000), on the Zuider Zee, the largest town, and 
the great commercial centre, is famous for its mosey market 
and for its diamond cutting. 

Rotterdam (320,000), on the Meuse, is a great seaport and one 
of the busiest commercial centres in Europe. 

Utreebt is a manufactuiing and University town; Haarlem is 
the centre of the ilower bulb industry ; and Leiden bag a 
very ancient university. 

ftuahing, at the mouth of the Scheldt, is the mad port for Eng- 

* land. 

XIII Foreign PossesBions. 

The foreign possessions of the Dutch are important. 

Java, m the Dutch East ludiee, is the moat valuable, and, alto¬ 
gether, about f million square miles in the Malay Archipelago 
belong to the Netherlands The Dutch also possess part of 
Guiana (Surinam), in the north of South Anserica, and several 
islands in the W«st Indi&. 
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* Questions. 

1. Name the English counties that lie opposite to the Netherlands. 

2. How far does the existence of the Netherlands depedd upon 
embankments ? What arc polders ^ 

3. Find out from the map the names of the chief distributarfes 
into which the Rhine breaks up immediately upon entering Holland. 

4. Give some account of the Dutch, with special reference to 
character and occupations. 

5. How is the trade of the Netherlands aifccted by its foreign 
possessions ? 

6. What do you know of The Hague, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Haarlem, Leiden, and Flushing ** 

r 

BE(.CUUM. 

I. Situation, Size, Coast. 

Belgium is the southern tlivisioii of the “ Low Countries,” and 
its western provinces formed part of ancient Flanders. 

In latitude it hos between the parallels of London and the 
• Channel Islands. 

It islbout the size of Yoi ksbire,its area bein^ 11,373 square miles. 
The coast, which is unmdented, and only 40 miles long, is 
separated from the intei lor by a line of dunes. Inland the 
country widens out to over ii)0 miles in breadth, from 
north to south. 

11. Boundaries. , 

North : the Netherlands. 

East: the Netherlands. Germany, and Luxemburg. 
South-west: France. 

North-west: the North Sea. 

IJL Relief. 

Belgium is not so Hat a.s tlu‘ Netherlands. The surface risefi^ 
gipduaJly towards the south-east, and, to the soiitli of the Meuse 
and its tributary the Sanibrc, it n.sc.s in tlie wooded plat^u of 
the Ardennes, m the south-east corner of the country, to ov^r 
2000 feet. 

1V. Rivers- 

Western Belgium belongs to the basin of the Scheldt, which 
enters the country from France,^ and flows north-east, past 
Ghent, to Antwerp. Below Antwerp it enters its delta in the 
Netherlands. The Mouse also enters Belgium from France, 
flows through Qie picturesque Ardennes to Jjiege, below which 
it forms the boundary between Belgiuni^and the Netherlands. 
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V. Climate. ' 

The climate Im er)ol and temperate, resembliiifij that of the 
southern counties of Kn/^land, but is somewhat more extreme. 

VI. People. 

Population— 

Belgium is the mo.st crowtled comiti'y in Europe. It ha.s a 
population of over 6j millions, or filW tt) the square mile—a 
population density ctpidl to tliat of the mdimfactiirin^» districts 
of Yorkshire 

Racks and Lanoitacjkh - 

The people are partly of Romanic, bid partly of Teutonic race. 
The former speak Walloon, a imlect of French ; the latter 
Flemish, tlie language of Flanders, akin to Dutch. 

Relioion— 

The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 

The Belgians arc an iiitelligeut and progressive people, and have 
made full use of their agiicultural and mineral resources. 
In this respect they chiaely resemble the English. 

VII. Products and Industries. 

Most of the jiooplo are engaged in agriculture, and cultivate 
small farms. The chief crops are wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
flax, and hemp. 

The horses of Flanders arc famous for theit si/.e and strength. 

foal, iron, and zinc arc obtained in large quantities in the 
Vidteys of the Sambre and the Meuse. 

The mineral wealth of Belgium has given rise to numerous 
industries, of which the manufacture of iron'and steel, 
machinery, fire-arms, glass, woollen and cotton goods, and 
lace are the most inipoitaul. 

^ VII1. Communications. 

In proportion to its size Belgium ha.s the most complete rail¬ 
way system in Europe. It has direct eomniuiiication with the 
neignbouiing countries and the rest of the continent, tftid there 
are daily steamer services between Antwerp, Ostend, and Eng¬ 
land. 

^ IX. Trade and Obmmerce. 

The principal trade is the neighliouriiig countries of 

^ance, the United Kingdom, Germany, and the Nether¬ 
lands. 

Imports are cereals, raw textiles, timber, «chemicals, and 
drugs. • * 
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Like the United Kingdom Belgium is essentially a manufac- 
tuL'ing country, and does not produce sufficient gram Coi its 
own needs; hence the large import of cereals. 

Exports are linen and woollen yams, coal, machinery, iron 
and steel, flax, and glass. 

X. Government. 

The government is a limited monarchy. 

Service in the army is compulsory, hut there is no navy. 

Elementary education is free, but not compulsory. Hence many 
of the people are illiterate. Higher education is well pro¬ 
vided for. 

Towns. 

Brussels (571,000), the capital, situated near the centre of the 
kingdom, is a hue city, with many ancient and beautiful 
buildings. Ten miles south of Brussels is the famous battle¬ 
field ot Waterloo. 

Antwerp (282,000), on the Scheldt, 60 miles from the sea, is one 
of the great commercial ports of Europe. Sugar-refining, 
shipbuilding, and lace-making are the chief industries. 

Liege (171,000), on the Meuse, is the principal industrial town 
Un the Belgian coalfield. Fire-arms are made in enormous 
quantities. 

Ghent (163,000), at the confluence of the Lys and the Scheldt, 
manufactures cotton and linen goods. 

Xll. Foreign Possessions. 

The Congo Free State, in Central Africa, having an area,of 
900,000 square miles, is e dministered by Belgium. 

QI7ESTION.S. 

1. Describe exactly the situation of Belgium in regard to Great 
Britain. 

2. What are the surface features of Belgium? Where are the 

coalflclds ’ ^ 

3. Give a reason for the dense population of Belgium. What are 
th% principal occupations of the people ? 

4. For what are Brussels, Antwerp, Liege, Ghent, and (2,stond 

notewortby ? «. 

LUXEMBURG. 

Luxemburg is a small stftte to the south-east of Belgium, with 
Germany on the east and south, ruled by a Grand Duke. 
It is neutral territory, its independence being guaranteed 
by the Great Powers. It is about the size of the county of 
Durham, and, though chiefly agricultural, has rich b:on 
mines, aikid various manufactures. The capital is Luxemburg 
( 20 , 000 ). ' • 
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FRANCE. 

[ Situation and Size. 

France is the connecting link between the Tbeiian Peninsnhi 
and the countries of (Vntral Europe. JVlost of the country lies 
betwi en hits. 43' and 51“ N. 

The position in latitude of France corresponds most nearly with * 
th.it of Austria-TIuugary. Only the '.naJl portion which is 
above lat 50“ is as fai north as the south oi England. 

In size France Vomes fifth ainong.thc countrios of Fin ope, its 
area being 204,092 H]uare mil A 

Its greatest length is ncaily 700 miles, and its greatest breadth 
a little under 000 miles 

II, Boundaries. 

North : the English Channel and Belgium. 

East. Germany, Swit/erhind, and ftaly. 

South . the MediteiTimoau Sea and Spam. 

West: the Ba^ of IJihcay. 

III. Coasts. 

The north coast is indented by the c^ituarj' of the Seine in Nor¬ 
mandy , and the Cotentm Peninsula, which tenninates in 
Cape de la Hague, projects into the English Channel. Be¬ 
tween Cotentm ami Brittany is a deep opening, which runs 
uxi to the Bay of Mont St. Michel. 

The broken and rocky coast of Brittany terminates*!!! Point de 
St. Mathleu, off which lies the island of Uahant, well known 
to manners making for the English Channel. 

The whole of the west coast forms the eastern shore of the Bay 
of Biscay. It is biokcn by the estuaries of the Loire and 
the Gironde. South of the Ciionde the coast is straiglit, 

^ and bordered by sand-dunes which separate it from the 
sandy tract in the in tenor called the Landes. * 

Several islands, all sniaUer than the Isle of Wight, lie off this 
coast. 

Thc^Bulf of Lions occupies mostbf the south or Mediterranean 
coast. Its shores ai e generally low and bordered by lagoons. 
East of Marseilles thi coast is rocky and picturesque. 

Corsica, the largest island of France, and about one-third the 
si/e of Ireland, lies south of the Gulf of Genoa It belongs 
geograplncally to Italy. The Strait of Bonifacio separates 
it from Sardiiiiaf 


l.o. 


V 
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IV. ReUef. 

A line drawn from the Ardennes on the Belgian frontier, to 
the sea on the borders of Spain in the south-west, divides France 
into two natural divisions. 

West of this line the country belongs to the great European 
plain. With the exception of parts »)f Ntirmandy and Brittany, 
the land is almost entirely below 6(H) feet in elevation. 

East of this line is a highland region, intersected, however, by 
a depression running north from the (.riilf of Lions, formed by 
the valley of the Rhone and that of its tributary the Saone. 

The Oentral Plateau of France lies west of the Rhone valley. 
The extinct volcarpes of Auvergne, in the middle of the 
plateau, rise in Mont Dorc to 6()()0 feet. The best known 
cone is the famous Fuy-de-Dome, 4800 feet 

The Cevennes Mountains, rising to TiGOO feet, are the south-east 
edge of the Central Plateau. 

The Alps shut in the Rhone valley on the east, the highest 
peaks being on or near the boundaries of France and Raly. 

Mont Blanc ^<^*775 feet), the highest mountain in Europe, is 
French mountain. 

The Tura Mountains (5000 feet) begin north of the Rhone, shut 
m the Saone valley on the cast, and run along the border 
between France and Switzerland to the Rhine. 

The Voagfes (4000 feet) run along the border between Fitaiice and 
Germany, to the west of the volley of the middle Rhine. 

The Pyrenees form a natural boundary, varying from 6000 to 
10,000 feet in height, between France and Spain. 

It will be noticed that moot oi the mountains of France are 
frontier ranges. 

V. Rivers. 

The five chief rivers of France are the Loire, Rhone, Seine, 
Qaronne, and Dordogne. 

The shortest of these is longer than the Shannon, the longest 
river of the British Isles. Tlie Seine is the moat useful for 
navigation. 

The Loire (540 miles) rises in the Cevennes, near the edge of the 
Rhone valley. It flows m a northerly direction through t'ue 
middle of Franco for about half its course, and, then west 
past Orleans, to its esmary on the Bay of Biscay belt^ Nantes. 

The Rhone (504 miles) enters France a little below its outlet 
from the Lake of Geneva, flows round the southern end of 
the Jura, and then west to Lyons, where it receives the 
sluggish Baone from the north. Thence its course is almost 
due south to its delta in the Gulf of Lions. Its rapid flow 
is a serious hindrance tohavigatif u. 
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The Seine (480 miles) rises in the highlands west of the Saone, 
'alley, takes a generally west course ito Paris, where it 
receives the Marne from the north-west. Below Paris it 
has a very winding course, past Rouen, to the sea at Havre. 

The Garonne (855 miles) rises on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees, 
flows to Toulouse, and then north-west to Bordeaux, below 
which it joins the Dordogne to form the estuary of the 
Gironde. 

The Dordogne (260 miles) rises in the mountains of Auvergne in^ 
the Central Plateau. 

VI. Climate. 

France is highly' favoured in lej^ard to climate. Being in 
lower latitude than England, thc^liniate of the coaatlands, 
especially the Mediterranean coast, is nnudi more genial. As 
we go eastward towards the int(‘nor of the continent the 
eAtremes of summer lieat and of winter cold are macli greater. 

The mean annual rainfall is 29^ inches, as against 34 in the 
United Kingdom; and tVie air is generally clearer and 
drier. 

VTI. Plants and Animals. 

Owing to the small umonnt of forest wild animals are lew in 
number. The variety of plant life, owing to the differences of 
climate, is great, 

'File south-eastern corner, winch was the old Roman province, 
and is still called Provence, is the garden of France. The 

• olive, mulberry, orange, eucalyptus, and other sub-tropical 

* trees thrive there, as well as the ordinary vegetation of the 

north temperate zone 

VI ri. People. 

Population— 

The iKipulation of France in 1890 was 38^ millions, or 188 to 
■»the square mile 

Whilst the population of the United Kingilom has increased by 

^ more than twelve millions in the last half century, that of 
France has only increased by about three millibns, and is 

* now less than that of the United Kingdom. 

Races— 

Likspthe English and the Oernfkns, the French are of mixed 
race, but the Keltic element, derived from the ancient 
Gauls, predominates# 

Language— 

The Gauls, when conquered by the Romans adopted the 
lan^age of their cot^uerors, and modem French is 
derived from old provincial Latin. 
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Keltic dialects are still, to sorne extent, spoken ni Brittany 
The Krenoh are a lively people, with goncroua inatincta, and 
agreeable manners. They have great powers of work, and 
are very methodical. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Agricultural Products— 

Half of France is arable land, rind peasant proprietors, who 
cultivate their small holdings with the greatest iiidiibliy, arc 
very numerous. 

Wheat 18 the principal crop, and France is the gieatest 
wheat-gi owing couiitry m FiUiopo, Maize, barley, hops, 
and beetroot are also grown. 

The vine is a must important object of cnltnation, chiefly in 
the basins of the Haone, Rhone, and Gironde 

The mulberry is largely grown in the valley of the Rhone, and 
olives and oranges on the Mcditcrr.iiiean seaboard. 

Butter and cheese are much made in Normandy and Brittany. 

Minerai^— 

Franceds not ricli in nnneials, and is iinfoi tuiiato m having a 
poor, though widely distriliuted, coal suyiply. 

Iron ore is found in fair quantity, and the country is particularly 
rich in building stones. 

Industries— 

Textile manufactures fli>nrMli near coalfields, and near the 
sources of supply of the ra'v material. 

Thus the woollen Industry flourishes in northern Fr.ince, where 
sheep are most plcutifnl; silk weaving in the Rhone valley, 
where the mulberry thrives ; the cotton manufacture in Nor¬ 
mandy, which IS favourably situated for the import of Ameri¬ 
can cotton. The great centre of the iron and steel industry is 
Le CreiiHot, on the But gundy coalfield, where machinery,* 
steam engines, gruns, and railway material are made 

The centres of the wine industry are Dijon for Burgfundy, ^eims 
for Champagne, and Bordeaux for Claret. 

X. Communications. 

The natural waterways of the country are moat conifeiiiently 
disposed, and have been much imprpvecl by artificial means, and 
supplemented by canals. By deepening the Seine, Paris has 
become the first port of France. 

The high roads are excellent, find as Franco has taken the lead 
in making use of motor cars, road Traffic is again increasing. 
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" A network of lailwaj s radiating' from-Paris covers the countiy.. 

The railway system is connected with those of the neighbouiing 
counti ICS, and the Mount Ceius tunnel uinier the Alps 
diiectly connects Prance with Italy. 


XI. Trade and Commerce. 


The trading fleet of France is decreasiiij?. 

One reas4in for tins is that ships bringing imports have a. 
difliciilty in obtaining return caigocs, for France im- 
poits more tlian she exports, and aas not got England’s 
transliipmont tiade Most of tiie trade is done with the 
United Kingdom and Belgiuir 


The chief imports aie raw materials, such as wool, silk, 
cotton, cereals, wood, coal, coffee, oil seeds, hides, and furs. 
The Iccnling exports iie sdk, woollen, and cotton goods, 
wine, and numerous small articles c»£ high quality and jirice 
for which the Pieuch are celehiated There is aUo a consider¬ 
able expoit of dairy produce to the United Kingdom. 


XTl. Government. • 


Since 1871 France has been a re}»ublic. The President and 
his Ministers die the lential executi%e authoiity, which is 
represented in each of the 87 departments into which France is 
divided 1)\ a Prefect. '^I’he Senate ami the Cliamber of Deputies 
esvercise legislative powers. 

Akmy am> Navy - 

The army, recruited by universal conscription, is one ot the 
largest m Euiope, atnl the navy la second only to that of 
England. 

Education’- -• 

• Education is under state control, and is entirely secular. 

Pnmary education is compulsory up to the age of thirteen. 
Higher education is efhcient and vi ell organised. 

^rhe French do not make good colonisers, and there la little 
* emigration 

XI II. Towns. 

Farllf (2,53(5,000), the splendid Ct?pital of France, is situated on 
the Seine 107 miles from its mouth, an<.l just lielow its 
confluence with thd Marne. It is the centre of the 
intellectual and political life of France, as well as being a 
great trading aiul manufacturing town. VersailleB, with 
the magiiiflcent palace i^id park of St. Louis XIV., is teu 
miles to the soiAh-w est. 
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l^ons (466,000), at the junction of the Saone and Rhone, is t^ 
centre of the silk trade. 

Marseilles (442,000), on the east of the Gulf of Lions, is the 
first port of France, and has been an important emporium of 
commerce from early Greek times. Its principal trade is 
with the east. 

Bordeaux (257,000), on the Garonne, with its outport Pauillac 
on the Gironde, is the centre of the claret trade. 

Lille (216,000), a strongly fortified town on the Belgian frontier, 
18 also a great industrial centre. Flax and hemp yarn is 
the chief manufactui*e. 

Toulouse (150,000), on the middle Garonne, does a large trade 
with Spam. a, 

St. Etienne (136,000), near Lyons, has coal mines, and makes 
fire-arms and ribbons. 

Rottbaix (125,000), near LilJe, makes cloth, shawls, and velvet. 

Nantes (124,000), in Biittany, near the month of the Loire, is 
a seaport and manufacturing town. 

Le Havre (119,000), at the mouth of the Seine, is the second 
port of France, importing cofi'ee from Brazil and wheat 
jcrorll the United States. 

Roueikl 118,000), on the Seine in Normandy, is a busy port and 
cotton manufacturing town. It has one of the most 
splendid Gothic cathedrals in the world. 

Reims (108,000), north-cast of Pans, is the centre of a wine 
trade, and a manufacturing tow'o. 

No other towns have 100,000 inhabitants, but Nice and Cannes, 
invalid resorts on the Mediterranean ; the Channel poits of 
Calais, Boulogne, and Dunkirk; the naval ports of Cber- 
burg, Brest, and Toulon; Tours and Orleans, on the Loire; 
Dijon, the capital of the old province of Burgundy, and an 
important railw’ay junction, are noteworthy , as are also 
Valenciennes and Alen^on for lace, Grenoble for gloves, 
Limoges and Sevres for porcelain, Besan^on for watches, and 
Nancy for cotton and woollen goods. , 

• XIV. Foreign PossessionB. 

The fpreign possessions of Fiance amount to alxmt 4 million 
square miles. Most of this teiritory, comprising Algerls, 
T^s, the Sahara, and French West Africa, is in west and 
north-west Africa. If ho large island of Madagascar, off the 
east coast of Africa, is also French. France also po^esses the 
eastern portion of the Indo-CUna Peninsula, French Guiana 
or Cayenne in South America'I several islands in the West 
Indies, and several archipelagoes in Australia. 

♦ Questions. 

1. Describe exactly the situation of Frdnce. What part of the 
New World is in the same latitude ? 
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" 2 . Name the chief bays and projections on the coast of France. 

3. What are the two natural divisions of France^ Name the 
mountain ranges that shut the country in. Describe the Central 
Plateau. 

4. Describe the course.s, and name the chief towns on the banks of 
the five largest rivers 

5. In what respects is the climate of France more favourable than 
that of England ? Name some charactcnstic vegetable products. 

6 . What fact is noteworthy about the population of France ? 
What difference is then? between French as the language of the 
French, and English as the language of the English ? 

7. Mention some characteristic French industries, and say in 
what parts of the country they are carried on. 

8 . Find, from the map, the railway* outes from Paris to Stras- 
burg, Geneva, and Turin. Name the chief towns passed on each 
route. 

9. W^hat are the principal expoi ts of France ? 

10. How IS France governed ’ What is the general character of 
the French people V 

11. Wlmt do you know of Paris, Maiseilles, Lille, Lyons, Calais, 
Dijon, Siivres, Rouen? 

12 . Make a list of the foreign possessions of France, giving the 
geographical situation of each. 


fOfJNTlilKS OF CKNTFAL EUROPE. 

SWIT2ER1.ANT). 

I. Situation and Size. 

Switzerland is an inland jtato of south central Europe, 
situated between 40“ and 48“ N. lat. 

•It is in the same latiiinle as the middle of France and Austria- 
• Hungary. 

0 Its area is 15,976 square miles, less than oiie-fffth th.at of Groat 
Britain. 

From east to west its len^h is about 200 miles, and its breadth 
tfom noi'th to south is about t20 miles 

II. Boundaries 

North: German}’. 

East: Austria. 

South: Italy. , • 

West: Fraiice. • 
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III. Belief. 

Switzerland is the most mountainoiia country in Europe, and 
ono-twentieth of its surface is covereil with perpetual ico and 
snow. Most of it occuinea the northern slojios of the Alps, hut 
it extends south of the Alps in tlie basin of Lake Maggioio, 
where it reaches its lowest level, (»50 feet. The lowest point in 
Switzerland north of the Alps is Baac‘l, 912 feet, on the northern 
frontier. The country between these two points has three 
natural divisions: (1) the Jura inount.un sysUun, in the 
north-west, aveiaging 2ii00 feet in height, and rising to ooOO 
feet; (2) the Swiss plateau, between the .Tuja and the Alps, a 
highland region with iiupierous lakes, vaiying in elevation 
between 1000 and 3000 feet; and (3) the Alps. 

The Alps occupy the south-west, south, and south-east of 
Switzerland The upper valleys of the Rhine and Rljone, 
which run north-east and south-west from Mount St. flothard 
at the centie of the Alpine system, cut the Alps in tivo. 

The Pennine Alps run along the borders of Italy south of the 
Rhrine valley. They contain the fatnuus peaks of the 
•Matterborn and Monte Rosa 

The Tllps of the Bemese Oberland, which overlook the Swiss 
Plateau, arc the most important group north of the Rlione 
valley. The Flnsteraarborn, 14,0U0 feet, is the highest 
peak. 

South-east of the Rhine valley, the Rhaetian Alps oecupy south¬ 
eastern Switzerland, overlooking the Engadine, the valley 
of the upper Inn. . ' 

IV. Rivers and Lakes 

Nearly tliree quarters of Switzerland belongs to the basin of 
the Rhine TIic rest belongs to the b-isin of the Rhone in the 
south-west, to the basin of the Po in tlie south, and to the 
basin of the Danube in the south-east 

The Rhine, the Reuss, the Rhone, and the Ticino all rise on 
* the St Gothaid. 

The 4Ar flows through the picturesque lakes of Brienz and ^un 
to the Rhine. The Reuss flows to tjhc Aar through Lake 
Lnceiiie, The Limmat flows to the Aar from the l.iake of 
Zurich. Thus the ^ar crtriies to the Rhine nearly the 
whole drainage of the Swiss Plateau. * 

The Inn is the most important Alpmo tributary of tho Danube. 

The Ticino flows through Lake Maggiore to the Po. 

The lakes of Switzerland, like all the Alpine lakes, are famous 
for their beauty. They occupy one-thirtieth of the total 
area of \:hc country. The largc|t are Qeneva or Leman, 
NeucbAtel, Lucerne, Zfirlch, and Odnstance. 
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V. Climate. 

Owin" to the great differences of elevation Switzerland has 
great differentes of elniiate. Even the plateau ih tohler than 
tliu neighbour mg uiuutries in the same latitude. Ihit the 
climate vanes with the aspect, and places on the northern 
slopes are colder than places on the southern slopes. 

The climate of some of the northern Alpine valleys is modified 
by the Fohn, a hot dry wind which hhovs stiongly down 
them during the Hummer months. 

Tlie lainfall, again, vaiiea with the evp« su**;:*. tVe'.terly and 
southerly slopes get between 60 and 90 inches in the year. 
Places protected by mountains from the rnmy winds get as 
little as ‘20 inches. The cliiru|.c, on the whole, is healthy 
and hracmg 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

The beech is the commonest tne up to 4(»00 teet, and is 
succeeded liy forests of pine, fir, and larch up to 6000 feet. 
Above this grasses and many beautiful wild flowers giow' 
neatly up to the snow-line at S.'iOO feet 

Wild animals are getting rare. A tew chamois are left • 

V r I People. 

POPITLATION 

Tlie population is about 3^ millions, oi iiOT to the square 
mile 111 the Aljis the population is vei'> scanty, louiid the 
ni^lustrial centres it v.irit*s between 300 ainl 900 per square mile. 

Uac'1'.s, Linoi'auks, and Kklioioxs — 

The Swiss aie partly Teutonic and partly Romanic. Nearly 
three-quarters speak German, chiefly in the Rhine basin; 
rather more than one-tifth speak French, chiefly in the 
Rhone valley and on the French border j a small minority 
111 the basin of the Ticino speak Italian. 

• In religion tliree-hfths are Protestants, and two-tiftbs Roman 
Catholics. 

• VIIT. Products and Industries. . 

* Agriculture flourishes as far as the climate will allow, but 
little goes on above ii500 feet. 

The ^lief crops on the plateau arc wheat, oats, rye, potatoes, 
fodder, vegetables, and firuit. The vine is cultivated in the 
west. Cattle, sbeeif, and goats are bred largely, being 
driven up into the Alpine pastures for the summer. 

The country is poor in minerals. Nevertheless Switzerland 
is a country uf thrivinj^industrfes ; and the lack of coal is now 
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being made up for by using the abundant water supply to 
generate electricity. 

The chief IndustrieB are the manufactures of cotton, cotton 
embroidery, and silk, straw-plaiting, watch-making, and 
machinery. 

IX. Gommiinications. 

Great engineering difficulties stand in the way of making 
roads and railways, especially those connecting Switzerland 
with the outside world. Nevertheless railways cross the Jura 
in five places, and one transalyiine line connects Switzerland 
with Italy by the St. Gothard tunnel, lun^' miles long, the 
longest tunnel in the worl^. * 

A still longer tunnel, to connect Switzerland with Italy by the 
Simplon route, is under construction. 

The road and railway systems of the plateau arc very complete, 
and both roatis and railways penetrate many of the Alpine 
valleys. 

The lakes are navigated, but the rivers are in most places too 
rapid. The Aar is the most useful. 

'■u X. Trade. 

Switzerland does an active trafle with the surrounding 
countries. Food supplies have tb be imported in large quan¬ 
tities, and manufactures, cheese (Grnvbre), and condensed 
milk are expoited to pay foi them. 

XL Government. 

Switzerland i.s a federal republic, each division or canton being 
a separate ,statc witli its own coiist«tntion and governnient. 

This IS the result of the difficulty of communication between 
one part of the country and another. Geographical con¬ 
ditions isolated the cantons, and they have remained 
independent. , 

, The interests of the country as a whole are in the hands of the 
federal government at Bern. 

There is no standing army, but all men between 20 and 44 must 
belong to the militia, a force intended for defensive pur¬ 
poses only. 

Education is general. There are six universities, ijid many 
special and technical institutions. 

There is a considerable annual emigration to the United States, 

XIT. Towns. 

The bulk of the population, and the chief towns, are naturally 
found on the plateau, ” i, 
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ZUrich (150,000), the capital of the canton of that name, is the 
largest town in Switzerland. It is situated on the Limmat, 
at the northern end of the Lake of Zurich. It is a great 
industrial centre, and manufactures silk and machinery. 

Basel (118,0(X)), the capital of the canton of that name, stands 
north of the Jura, on the Rhine near the point where it 
enters Germany. It manufactures silk ribbons, and is the 
chief railway centre of 8 wit 2 scrland. 

Geneva (104,000) stands on the Rhone where it leaves the Lake 
of Genova. It is famous as a leligious and educational 
centre, and makes chronometers, scmutific instruments, 
jewellery, and chemicals. 

Bern (64,000), the federal capital, stands on the Aar near the 
middle of the Swiss plateau. * 

Lausanne (56,000) occupies a beautiful site on the north side of 
the Lake of Geneva. 

Neuchft.tel (21,000), on the lake of that name, is famous for its 
wine, and is the centre of a watch-making trade. 

Lucerne, St. Moritz in the Eiigadine, Zermatt, Interlaken, are 
tourist resorts. 

QlTfcSTIONis. 

1. Compare the position in latitude of ISwitzciland witff that of 
England. What countries enclose Hwitzcrlaiid 

2. Describe the natural divisions of Switzerland. Name the 
princmal groups of the Alps, and give their position. 

8 . Describe clearly the ruer system of Switzerland, and draw a 
sketch-map showing the courses of the principal rivers, and the 
sitAation of the larger lakes. 

4. Why is the Swiss plateau colder than the neighbouring 
countries ? What is the Fohn ? , 

5. What is the nature of the vegetation? Name‘the chief 
agricultural products, and the chief industries. 

6 . Why has Switzerland to import food-stuffs ? Mention the 
chief miuiufactured products exported. 

*7. How does the geography of Switzerland explain the nature of 
its government ? * 

8 . What do you know of Rern, Zermatt, Zurich, the Engadine, 
G^eva, Lausanne, Basel, the Matterhorn, the Rcuss, the Simplon? 


^ GERMANV. 

I. Situation and Size. 

The German Empire is a state of north central Europe, formed 
by the confederation under an Eyiperor of 25 independent states, 
and the imperial territoi)^ of Alsace-Lorraine. 
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Of these states the kingdom of Prussia is much the largest, and 
occupies the greater part of North Germany. The next in 
si/e are the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wtlrtemberg un<l the 
grand-duchy of Baden in south Germany, and the kingdom 
of Saxony, east of the highlands of Middle Germany. 

Germany lies between the parallels of 47“ and 56“ N , and 
between the meridians of 0° and 23" E. Most of it is in the 
same latitude as England, and lies further north than the 
bulk of France and Austria It extends from the shores of 
the North and Baltic Seas to the Alps. 

The area of Germany is 208,830 square miles. It is the fourth 
in size of European states, lieing 5000 square miles largci 
than France. 

Germany has a fairly Compact territory. North Germany is a 
lough parallelogram, with its longest side, about 750 miles, 
on the Baltic Hea. South Germany is a smaller paiallelo- 
gram joined on to the western half of the southern side 
of North Germ,my 'I’he greatest breadth from north to 
south is about 550 miles. 

II. Boundaries. 

Nortl^,* the North Sea, Denmark, the Baltic Sea. 

East: Russia and Austria. 

South. Austria and Switzmland 

West. France, Luxemburg, Belgiuni, the Netherlands. 

III. Coast. 

Germany has access to the sea only on the north, and is dehpfent 
in good harbours. The North Sea coast is very low. The 
Baltic coast is higher, and often bordered by sand dunes. 
Ih the east are large lagoons called Haffs. The principal 
openings on che Baltic coast are the Bay of Danzig, the 
Pomeranian Bay, the Gulf of LUbeck, and Kiel Bay. On the 
Noith 8ea are estuaries of the Elbe and Weser, Jade Gulf 
and the estuary of the Ems. The last is also called tff^ 
« Dollart. 

The islands are unimportant. The largest is Bhgen, ici the 
Baltic. „ 

IV, ReUef. 

There are four natural f|ivision^ of Germany. (i)4ibe NoTth 
German plain ; (2) the Central Highlands, extending through 
South Germany to the Danube ; tlie SUb- Alpine plateau; 
(4) the Alps. 

(1) The North German plain is part of tlie great plain of 
Northeni Europe. It i^ for the most part flat and low, 
often swampy or sandy, and rarely rises above 600 feet. 
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(2) The Central Highlands extend north of the Danube as far as 

lat. 52^^ N. They seldom exceed 6(KK) feet in height. 

The valley of the middle Rhine in the south-west is shut in by 
tlio Black Forest {Srhwarzwcdd) and other ranges on the 
oast, and by the Vosges and the Haardt Mountains on the 
west. 

The Jura Mountains are continued from Switzerland across 
South Germany, m a north-easterly and northerly rlirectioii, 
as the Swabian and Franconian Jura. 

On the eastern border of South Germany the Bdhmerwald Moun¬ 
tains separate Kavai ia from Bohemia. 

1’he Erzgebirge Mountains sejiarate Saxony from Bohemia, and 
further east the Riesengebirge and Sudetes sepirate Silesia 
from Bohemia f 

From the Fichtelgcbirge at the angle between the Bohmerwald 
and the Kizgcbiigo, the Thunngian Mountains run north¬ 
west across middle t lerinany 

The Harz Monntiiins are in the north of the Central Highlands, 
and m the vest, m the angle between the Moselle and the 
Kliiiic, is the ancient volcanic region of the Eifel. 

(3) The sub-Alpine plateau is a continuation of the ^wiss plateau, 
extending east of the Bhiiie as far as the Inn. *It lies 
between the (German Jma and the Alps. Miini^i on the 
one plateau, and Bern on the other plateau, are exactly 
the same height above the sea. 

(4) The Bavarian Alps form the southern boundary of Bavaria. 
They are not the main chain of the Alps, but they rise 
above the snow-linc, and contain Zugspitze, 9700 feet, the 

* » highest point in Germany. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The seven largest rivets of Germany are the Mdniel, Vistula, 
Oder, Elbe, Weser, Rhine, and Danube. Only the Weser is 
entirely Get man. 

The Rhine enters South Germany from Switzerland near Basel, 
and flows past Strassburg, Mannheim, Mainz, Koblernc, 
• Bonn, and Cologne to the Netherlands. Its chief tributary 

^ pn the light bank is iiic Main (300 miles), which ri&es in the 

* Fichtelgebirge, on the borders of Bohemia, and flows 
through the heart of the Central Highlands, past Wurzburg 
a:^fl Frankfurt, to the Rhine At Mainz. The Heekar (246 
miles} rises in the Black Forest, and flows past Stuttgart 
and Heidelberg to th(» Rhine at Mauuheim. Length, 310 
miles. 

The Mosel (320 miles) is the chief tributary of the Rhine on the 
left b.ank. It rises in the JTrench Vosges, mters Germany a 
little above Metz,* and joins tiie Rhine at Koblenz. 
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Lakes— 

Lakes are found on the sub-Alpine plateau, and on the Northern 
plain. Ill north-eastern Germany they are very numerous. 
The haffs are connected with the sea, but the KurisclieB Hoff 
may be regarded as the largest lake in Germany. 

VI. Climate. 

There is a great difference between the east and the west. 
Western Germany has a moist and niild climate, resembling 
that of southern England. The warmest [)art8 of the country 
are the valleys of the Rhine, Mosel, Neckar, and Main. Eastern 
Germany, as also the sub-Alpine plateau in the south, has a dry 
and extreme climate, like .that of southern Sweden. The Baltic 
ports are ice-bound in winder, and, east of the Oder, snow lies on 
the ground long after spring has begun in the basin of the Rhine. 

The average rainfall of Germany, about 28 inches, is a little leas 
than that of France. It is highest on the southern and 
south-western slopes of the uioiintains, and lowest in the 
north-east, where, in some places, it is less than 20 inciies. 

VII. Plants and Animals. 

Ver^’little of Gerniaiiy is waste land, and even the forests, which 
cover one-quarter of the country, are managed so as to 
yield the most profitable supply or timber. I’he pine, fir, 
wklte blrcli, and beech aie the commonest trees. 

The larger wild animals are extinct, but the wild boar, stag, 
and roe are still found in ihe forests. 

VTTl. People 

Population— 

As regards popiila.tion, Germany, with 561 million in¬ 
habitants, comes second among the countries of Europe, and 
the population is increasing lapidly. 'Hie average density of 
population is 269 per squai'e mile, but the industrial kingdom 
of Saxony, with 654 inhabitants to the square mile, is the ino^ 
densely populated state in the world 

Race, Lanouagb, and Religion— * 

The people are mainly Teutonic, but, in the south, there is\in 
admixture of the Keltic element, and, in the east, of the 
Slavonic element. tThere are alxiut 2^ milliou Poles in 
eastern Prussia. 

The language of the highlands^ called High Ctorman, is the 
language of the ecmcated cl^^ses. The people of the 
northern plains speak Low German, and there are differ¬ 
ences ip customs and ways of thought, and probably 
descent, as well as in lafiguago. « 
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More than 60 per cent, of the population are ProteBtants, and 
about t3d per cent. Roman CatholicB. The latter only form 
a majority in Alsace-Ix>rraine, Bavaria, and Baden. 

The Germans are a remarkably perseveiing, thrifty, and domestic 
people. They have a great gcniuH for organisation, and 
are very amenable to discipline. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Agriculture— 

The chief crops are rye, oats, and potatoes. Beet root is 
also much grown, hi the niil<ler south-west, wlieat and barley 
aic grown, and the vine, hops, and tobacco are cultivated. 

Cattle and horses are bred largely, mid there are great numbers 
of swine. 

Minerals-- 

The highlands of Germany are rich in minerals, and the out¬ 
put of coal and iron is only less than tintt i«f the (Tnitcd 
Kingdom and tlic United IStates of America 

The principal mineral districts are in the Lower Rhine high¬ 
lands, in the Harz Mountains, and in Saxony and Silesia. 
The chief cualtieldH west of the Uhiiie are (1) a continuation of 
the Belgian coalfield near Aix-la-Chapelle ; and (2) the 
Saarbriicken coalfield, south of the Mosel. Most of the 
Rhine are (.3) the Ruhr valley coalfield, on which is Essen, 
with Krnpp’s great steel woi ks ; (4) the Saxony coalfield; 
(5) the coalfields of Silesia. 1 rou is generally found with coal. 

^ Zinc, lead, copper, ami silver are also laigcly produced. 

<Bock salt and other salts of great commercial value arc obtained 
in the North German plain, especially round Slassfurt. 

Indgstries-- 

Gerniany baa m.ide rsipiil strides in the development of her 
industriea, and as an industnal (oiintry now i.iiika next to the 
United Kingdom. Oiie-tlnrd of the population is engageil in 
iCRinnfaeturiiig induNfries mi or near the coalfields. 

The pnneijial manufactures are the textiles- woollen, hneu, 
cottov, and silk -iron and steel, paper, beet-sugar, glass, 
pq,ttery, chemicals, and machinery. Beer-brewing and wood¬ 
carving are also characteristic and iinjiortant industiies. 

X. Communio^ionB. 

The Bhine is the most imfxirtant waterway of Germany, and 
next in importance are the Jreat rivers of the North German 
plain, which are connectetl with one another by cauala 

A ship canal connects the estuary of the Elbe with the Baltic 
Sea near Kiel. * 
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Next to the United States, (Terniany has the greatest railway 
system in the world, and, from its centml situation, it is of 
international ini portance. 

Berlin, on the route from western Europe to Russia, is the 
centre of the system. 

Other important centies are FrankfUrt-on-Maln, where the 
Rhine valley railways meet those of central ami southern 
Geiinany ; Municli, on the route to Vienna and Constanti¬ 
nople, connected with Italy by the Brenner Pass line ; 
Leipzig, where lines from the northern plain meet those of 
Saxony and the northern Central Higlilands. 

XI Trade and Commerce 

The external tiado of (revni.ui^ is advancing lapully, ;ind hei 
mercantile marine is second only to that of the Uiiiteil 
Kingdom. 

Trade is chiefly carried on with the United Kingdom, the 
United States, Austria-Hungary, and Russia. The exports 
are chiefly manufactuied goods : the imports food and raw 
materials. 

Expoxt^s: Iron and iron goods, machinery, sugar, coal, 
textiles, paper, pottery, glass, leather goods, woollen goods, 
and aniline dyes 

Imports: Cereals, raw cotton, wool, coffee, hides, raw silk, 
petroleum. 

XII. Government 

The states composing Gerruariy have their own iiidependfent 
forms of government, but they ai(‘ Mibmdinate to the central 
government for the convnion affairs of the empiie. 

The Emperor must be the King of Prussia, and he appoints 
the Imperial Minsters There is also a Federal Council^ 
representing the constituent .states of the empiie, and an 
Imperial Diet elected by the whole Geiman people - * 

AftMY— 

Thc„German Army is one of the largest, and is reputed to be 
the most efficient in Europe. , 

Navy— 

The navy is sufficient foe the defence of the coasts, hlit, in view 
of Germany’s colonial and commercial expansion, it is 
being greatly increased. ^ 

Education— 

Education is more perfectly organised than in any other 
country*. Every one can read and write; there are 
numerous and excellent univeAities; and special educa- 
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fcion for industrieR and commerce -lias been carried to great • 
perfection. Much of Germany’s remarkable progress in 
evety direction during the 19th century must be ascribed 
to the attention paid to education. 

Emigration— 

The rapidly increasing population of Germany has caused a 
large emigration, chiefly to the United States As a rule, 
German immigrants become naturalised in the country of 
their adoption, and make thriving citi/eiis. 

XIII. Political Sub-divisions and Towns. 

Gel many la divided into Nort4 Germany and South 
Germany. 

South Germany consists of Bavaria in tlic oast, Wtlrtemberg in 
(lu centre, and Baden and part of Hesse along the Rhine 
in the west 'Ihe imperial province ot Alsace-Lorraine, 
west of the Rhine, also belongs to South (Germany. 

By far tlie greater portion ot North Geimany is included in 
Prussia, which has an area of 184,(>0^1 square miles 
Saxony, the slate next in si/e, is only 57S7 sqiu^e* miles, 
and only one other, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, exceeds 5000 
square miles Most of the smriller states occupy central 
Germany west of Saxony. The only states that share the 
coast with Prussia arc the gland duchies of Me(ilclentmrg- 
Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and Oldenburg, and the free 
^ towns of Ltlbeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. 

Towjjs- - 

Berlin (1,884,000), the c.qutal of Prussia and of the German 
Empire, is situated on the Spiee, m the middle of the 
North (iermaii plain It has many splendid buildings, and 
has grown very rapidly to its present size. It has the 
principal German university, and is one of the leailing 
• • manufacturing and husiness towns of the empire. 

Cbarlottenburg (189,000), f<nir miles west, is practically part Of 
• the capital. 

^ ^mburg (706,000), a free town on the estuary of the* Elbe, is 
practically one with Altona (I6l,0(K)), a town of Prussia. 
It is the greatest seaport on the continent of Europe, and 
haf a large trade with Greift Britain and the United 
States. 

Munich (500,000), the capifkl of Bavaria, is situated on the Isar 
in the middle of the sub-Alpine plateau. It has many 
handsome buildings and the second university of the 
empire. It is a great railway centre, and tile greatest beer- 
brew'ing town in tSio world. 

I.G. z 
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IiOipsig (455}000), in Saxony, on the Elster, is, next to Berlin, 
the chief inland trade centre in Germany It is the centre 
of the Gorman book trade, and has a great university, the 
third in the empire. 

Brsslau (422,000), on the Oder, is the capital of the Prussian 
province of Silesia. It is a busy inaiiufacturing town, and 
a centre of trade with the countries to the east. 

Dresden (395,000), the capital of Saxony, on the Elbe, is famous 
for its art treasures and line aichitecture. It is also a 
manufacturing town, making pianos, sewing-machines, 
china figures, etc. 

Cologne (372,000), on the left bank of the lower Rhine m 
Prussia, is an imivntant river-port and railway centre, 
and is famous for its cathedral 

Frankfort-on-Main (28K,00i)) is the great railway and trade 
centre of western (iermany. it is a busy river-port. 

SHagdeburg (229,000) is the capital of the Prussian province of 
Saxony. It is situated on the Elbe, whore tlie railways! 
from Berlin, Leipzig, and Hamburg meet, and is very 
strongly fortdied It is the centre of the beet-sugar trade 

Hanover (2^5,000), the capitiil of the province (foimeily king¬ 
dom) of that name, is a rising manufacturing town. 

Ddaseldorf (213,000) is a manufacturing town on the Rhine 
below Cologne. 

KOnigsberg (188,0(X)), on the Pregel in east Prussia, has a large 
trade in hemp, flax, tow, and timber. 

Nuremberg (261,000), in Bavar>a, is a town with beautiful old 
buildings of the Middle Ages, when it was the chief cc.m- 
mercial town in (iotmany. It is again becoming com' 
mercially important. 

Chemnltx (206,000), on the Saxony coalfield, is a great cotton- 
spinning towui. 

Stuttgart (176,000), prettily situated on the Ncckar, is the 
capital ot Wurtemlierg. It is an industrial town, and the 
centre of the South German printing and publishing tnuJop 
^ Bremen (163,000), a free town on the Weser estuary, is a rising 
port. , 

Stet^ (211,000), on the Oder, the capital of Pomerania, is a 
busy port (the nearest to Berlin) and an industrial centre. 

Elberfleld (156,000) and Barmen (141,000) are towns engaged in 
textile industries thrt have grown up on the Ruk** cornfield. 

Strasebnrg (150,000), the capital of Alsace-Lorraine, situated 
near the Rhine, is an import’ant trade and railway centre. 
It has a famous cathedral. 

Damdg (140,000), in the delta of the Vistula on Danzig Bay, is a 
manufacturing town, and exports wood and ii^eat that 
comes down we Vistula. i 
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Halle (156,000), on the Baale, is a growing manufacturing town,. 
and the seat of an ancient university. 

Brunswick (128,000), the capital of the duchy of that name, 
exports agricultural produce. 

Dortmund (142,000) is the centre of the coal*mining industry on 
the Ruhr coalfield. 

Aix-lo-Chapelle, or Aachen (185,000), has a woollen industry, and 
manufactures needles. It is famous for its mineral springs. 

Krefeld (107,000), near the lihiue below Dusseldorf, is the. 
principal seat of the silk and velvet manufacture. 

Other important towns are Mulhausen, Karlsruhe, Alaimheim, 
Mainz (Mayence), Kohlenz (Coblcntz), in the Rhine valley ; 
Bonn, Gottingen, Heidelberg, Jena, Tubingen, university 
towns ; Kiel and Wiihelmshavia, naval ports. 


XIV. Foreign Possessions. 

Germany has about c»ne million srpiare miles of foreign posses¬ 
sions, all of which have been acquired since 1884. 

In Africa, Cennauy has German South-west Africa, German East 
Africa, and Kamenm and Togoland m the Gulf o£> Guinea, 
amounting to over 900,000 square miles. SM al&D has 
Kiauchau Bay in China, and several archipelagoes in the 
Pacific. 


Questions 

1. Describe the situation of Germany. What countries lie north 
afl4 south of it ? What is its shape? 

2. What are tlie disadvantages of the German coast from a com¬ 
mercial point of view ! What are the hafls ? 

3. Into what natural divisions is Germany divided? Drau' a 
sketch-map showing the chief mountain ranges of the central high 
lands. 

4. Draw a sketch-map showing the courses of the principal rivers 

^^oss the northern plain Name the openings on the coast, and 
mark the position of the ports. • 

5ji What part of Germany belongs to the basin of the Danube ? 

^ 6. What Kinds of climate are found in Germany ? Where are the 
wine districts, and why ? 

7. What is the most thickly populated part of Germany ? Why 

IS this BO^ * 

8. The .staple food of the peasantry is rye or black bread. Give a 

reason for this, • 

9. Where arc the chief coalfields? Mark their positions on a map, 
and also the following tovins ; Aix-la-Chapello, Saarbrucken, Essen, 
Elbcriield, Barmen, Krefeld, rhqjiiuitz, Dortmund, Breslau. 

10. Why is the GermiHi i ail way system of European importance? 
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Mention towns that are important as railway centres, and say in 
what their importance consists. 

11. Give some account of the trade of Germany. Give reasons for 
its rapid expansion in recent years. 

12. Name and give the situation of the South German States. 
Give some account of the chief towns in each. 

13. Give the six largest towns m Prussia. Say what they are 
noteworthy for, and give their exact situation. 

14. Draw a sketch-map of the Uhme valley, marking the towns 
situated where its tributaries join it. 

15. What and where are Silesia, Wilhelmshavcn, Rugen, the 

Erzgebirge, Ziigspitze, the Ncokar, Bonn, the Black Poiest, the 
Eifel, Oldenburg, Lubeck, Hamburg, the Elster, Jena, Karlsruhe, 
and Kiel? ^ 


AUSTIilA-HirNGARY. 

1. Situation and Size. 

Austria-Hungary is a state formed by the union under one 
ruler of two distinct monarchies—tlie emiure of Austria, and the 
kingdom'of llnngar^V 

Its geogiMphieal features—surface, climate, races, and lan¬ 
guages—are the most varied of any country in Eiirojie. 

Austria-Hungary occupies the south-east of central Europe. 
An oblong, with Budapest ac the centre, whose longest sides 
are the parallels of 45'' and 50^ and the shortest sides the 
meridians of IS"* and 20', encloses nearly the whole of it^ 

Small portions of the country project out of tins oblong, and 
Dalmatia, tho narrow strip along the Adriatic, extends as 
far south as 42'. 

The area of Austria-Hungary is 240,043 square miles, so that it 
is considerably larger than cither Germany or France 

II. Boundaries. ‘ * 

North : Germany and Russia. 

East; iRussia and Boumaiiia. ^ 

South : Rouinania, Servia, Montenegro, the Adriatic Sea, and 
Italy. 

West: Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. t 

III. Coast. 

Austria*Hungary extends to the 'Adriatic, but its seaboard, as 
it leads to a mountainous interior, is of littlo commercial 
value. It consists of the gulfs of Trieste and Quarnero, 
separated by the peninsula of l8tr|a, and the rocky coast of 
Dalmatia, fringed by numerous islands. 
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IV. ReUef. 

The natural divisions of Austria-Hungary correspond very 
closely with its iiiaiii political divisions. 

The whole of the south-west, from the Danube to lat. 46^ is 
occupied by the eastern Alps, which tonsist of three main ranges 
running west and east, tlinuigh the Tjrrol and the provinces east 
of it, as far as the plains of Hungaiy. 

Valleys running in the same direction separ.'le ihe central range, 
which contains the highest peaks, Ortler Spltze (12,800 
feet), and the Gross Glockner (12,400), from tlie laiiges 
north and south of it ^ 

In the iioitli-\\e.st, on the other side of tlie Danube valley 
occupied bv Au.stria proper, is Bohemia, a plateau forming the 
basin of the upper Kibe 

Bohemia is enclosed by the Bohmer WaJd, the Erzgfebirge, the 
Riesengeblrge and Sudetes langcs, which separate it from 
Germany. 

Between Bohemia and the western slopes of the Carpa^itans are 
Moravia, and, north of it, Austrian Silesia. 

Tlie Carpathians stait from the Danube near Pre.s.sburg, and 
return to the Danube as the Transylvanian Alps on the borders 
of Roumaiiia, after making a gieat curve, more than 1000 miles 
loyg, enclosing the plains of Hungary. 

*In the north they expand into the Hungarian highlands, where, 
in High Tatra, S7()0 feet, they reach their highest. In ihe 
east theye\])and into tlie higlilauds ot Transylvania. 

Galicia and Bukovina occupy the northern and north-western 
slopes of the (^irpaihiaiis, and belong geographically to the 
adjoining parts of Russia 

The Alps in the south-east arc separated from the inountauis 
of tl^e Balkan Peninsula, which are known as the Dinaric or 
Illyrian Alps, by a biincn limestone plateau called tlfb Karst, 
iidrth of the peninsula of Istria, in which the rivers disappear 
underground. ^ 

The northern portions of the Dinaric mountains, and the tongue 
of lowland between Drave and the Save form Croatia 

and Slavonia. 

Further south Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Dalmatia aloii^ the 
Adriatic coast, are traversed by ranges of the Dmaric 
system, whose gcjperal direction is parallm to the coast of 
the Adriatic. 
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V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The greate»t part of AuHtria-lIiiiigarv belongs to the middle' 
basin of the Danube. Tins great river, the second in Europe, 
rises m the Black Forest, in German}', enters Austria as a 
navigable river from Bavaria, and takes an eastward course past 
Vienna, through the “Hungarian (Jate” between the Alps and 
Carpathians near Pressburg, into Hungary. It then turns 
sharply south, and flows past Budapest to its conflueiico with 
the Drave. Resuming an eastward couree, it receives the Theiss, 
which flows south {laiallel to the Danube ai-ross the great 
Hungarian plain, and the Save, and finally loaves Hungary b} 
the “Iron .Gates” between the 'riaiis^lvanian Alps and the 
northern spurs of the Balkans. 

The Danube receives many important tributaries. The March 
brings to it above Pressburg the drainage of Moravia, the 
Izm that of northern Tyrol, the Drave that of the central and 
eastern slopes of the Alps, the Save the drainage of the 
south-eastern A]^s, and that of the northern slopes of the 
' Dinaric Alps in Bosnia, the Theiss that of eastern Huiigaiia 
knd I'ransylvania. 

The Elhe rises in northern Bohemia, but its tributary the Moldau 
brings to it most of the drainage of the Bohemian plateau. 

The Oder rises m the north of MoiMvia, and flows across Silesia 
into Germany. 

Galicia belongs to the basins oi the Vistula and Dniester, bq^th 
of which rivers rise on the not them slopes of the Car* 
pathians. 

The Adige drains southern Tyrol, and flows from the Alps into 
the plains of Lombardy. 

Lakes-— 

The largest lake is Lake Balaton nr Flatten See, in Hungary. 

^ VI. Climate 

In thonwest the country is under the influence of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the climate, tlunigh it varies with the elevation, 'is 
generally moderate. The valley of the Adige and the Adriatic 
lauds have a Mediterranean climate with warm suikmers and 
mild winters. 

Hungary and Galicia have an extreme or continental climate, 
with hot summers and very cold winters. 

The rainfall is heaviest on tho mountains that encircle the 
country.^ The rainfall oi the in^rior plains aud plateaux 
varies from 15 to 25 inches. 
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Vf|. Plants and Animals. 

The mountains are mostly forest clad, and one-third of the 
whole country is under forest. 

The plains of eastern Hungary and of Galicia belong to the 
grassy steppe region of south-eastern Europe. 

Many wild animals remain in the great forests. The hear, wolf, 
wild boar, stag, deer, etc., are common. 

V n 1 People. 

Population— 

The population m 1890 wa.s 411 inillioiia, or 167 to the square 
mile. 

Austria-Hungary is tlien'fore nUihei more populous than 
Eraiu‘ 0 , and considerably less jiopulons than Germany. 

Racks and Lanouaoi's - 

The people aie of many laces The Teutonic race predominates 
in the west and south-west, and Germans form about one- 
fourth of the total population. Slavs form nearly half the 
population Ghechstin Bohemia and Moravia, Poles in 
Galicia, Croats in Croatia and Dalmatia. About 3^ millions 
arc of Romanic race. Roumanians in Transylvahia, and 
Italians in the southern Tyiol and on the Adriatic coast. 

The IMLagyars, a distinct race, form about half the population of 
Hungary. 

As the result of this mixture of races a variety of languages is 
spoken, and in rnrist paits of the country at least tu'o 
languages are m common use. 

Remuions-- 

Most of the people are Roman Catholics, but, in the cost, Pro¬ 
testants and mcmbeis of the Greek Church are found, and 
in some ton ns there is a majority of Jews. 

IX. Products and Industries. 
^^ustria-Hungary is still mainly an agiicultiiral counl.ry. 
Agricultural Products— • 

T^e principal cereals of Austria are rye and oats, and of 
Hungary wheat and maize. 

Hungarian wheat is of excellent quality, and its cultivation is 
extending steadily. » 

Potatoes, heetroot, barley and hemp are also important cr^. 
Bops are grown in Bohemia, and tobacco in Hungary, The 
vine is cultivated in*the warmer valleys of the Tyrol and 
Bohemia, and extensively in Hungary 

Minerals — , 

There is much ininenv^ wealtlf in the mountainous parts of thij 
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country, especially Bohemia and Silesia, where coal, lignite, and 
iron are abundant. 

Galicia has great salt mines, Styna, in the eastern Alps, has a 
very pure iron ore. Silver, lead, quicksilver, and zinc are 
also ootained. 

Industries— 

As usual, the principal industries are found near the coal 
supply, and the luanufacturing districts of northern Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silesia are the most densely populated parts of 
the country. 

Woollen, Unen, cotton, and Jute goods, iron goods, especially agri< 
cultural implements and machinery, are manufactured. 
Bohemian glass is famous. Fezes for the eastern markets 
and hent-wood furniture are specialities of Austria. Pilsen 
IS famous foi its beer Silk is manufactured m the southern 
Tyrol. 

X Communications 

The Danube is navigable by steamers throughout the empire, 
and so too are the lower courses of its tributaries the Thoiss, 
the Drave, and the Save The MohUu is navigable from Prague 
downwaAls. 'I'he railway b}stem is incomplete, especially in 
Hungary, but the main lines connecting the empire with the 
surrounding countries are constructed, and Yieiina is a great 
meeting place of international routes. 

Austria is connected with Italy by the Brenner pass, and with 
Trieste and Fiunie by tlie Semmering pass The Arl^crg 
tunnel connects it with Swit/erlaiid, and railways cross 
several passes leading to Germany and Russia. The line to 
Constantinople leaves the counti y at Belgrade. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

The trade of Austria-Hungary with other countries is nut great, 
but it hae increased since the development of the por6s 6f 

» Trieste and Fmme. 

The principal imports are* raw cotton, grain, raw Wool, 
coffSee, and tobacco. 

The principal exports arc : wheat and barley, sugar, timber, 
animals, and woollen goeds. Theie is no great i^xport of 
manufactured products. 

XII. Government. 

Austria and Hungary are entirely independent as regards 
intenial administration, but th^ Empeior or Austria is always 
Ring of Hungary, and the relations \/ith foreign powers, the 
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army aii-d navy, and the iitiatoniH are managed by the common * 
ministry of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

Army and Navy— 

Military service is compulsory, and the army is one of the 
largest m Europe. 

The navy is intended mainly for coast defence, and is highly 
etiicient. Its headquarters are at Fola on the Adriatic. 

Education— 

Some of the provinces are of backward fi/iiisation, and the 
general standard of education is not so high as in the 
countries to the west. 

In Austria less than half, and in Hungary more than half the 
population can neither read hot write. 

Higher education is good, and there are famous universities at 
Vienna, Prague, and Budapest. 

There is a considerable emigration to the United States and to 
South America. 


XI PI. Towns. 

Vienna (1,.S65,000), the capital of Austria and of the'Austria* 
Hungarian monarchy, is situated on the right 6^nk of the 
Danube near the last spins of the Alps. It is a beautiful 
city, a lailway centre of European importance, and a manu¬ 
facturing town Its special manufactures are bronze goods 
and instruments, furniture, clothes, and fancy w'ares. The 
Viennese are a lively and pleasure-loving people, and 
* • Vienna attracts people of many nationalities. 

Budapest (2506,()00), the capital of Hungary, is picturesquely 
situated on both banks of the Danube. It was fonnerly 
two towns, Buda on the light bank and Pest on the left 
bank of the Danube. It is a growing place, and is the 
centre of the intellectual and commercial life of Hungary. 
^^Frague (184,100), the capital of Bohemia, is situated m the 
narrow valley of the Moldau. It has two univeraities, one 
for Germans and one for Chechs. It is an import&nt 

• railway centre, and manufactures engines and railway cars. 
^ Ttieste (158,300) is the chief port of Austria, and has developed 
rapidly since the railway to the interior was made. It 
stands on an open bay at, the north-east end of the 
Adriatic. 

Lemberg (128,400) is the largest town of Galicia, and a junction 
for lines leading to* Russia. West of it is Cracow, the 
ancient capital of Poland. Caemowits, on the Pruth, near 
the Russian frontier, is the capital of Bukovina. 

Orats (113,500), the capital of Styria, is on dbe railway which 
crosses the eaatcfii spurs of the Alps to Trieste 
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. Laibach, the capital of Carniola, Salsburg, beautifully situated 
on the borders of Bavaria, Preasburg (Pozsouy), a handsome 
city on the Oaiiube close to the Austrian border, Briinn, the 
capital of Moravia, and the chief centre of the woollen 
manufactuie, Szeged, Debreczeu, and Arad, the chief towns 
of tlie great Hungarian plain, and Flume, on the Gulf of 
Quarnero, the port of Hungary, have all less thau 100,000 
inhabitants. 

Austria^Hungaiy has no foreign possessions, but since 1878 has 
ruled Bosnia and Herzegovina (area, 23,0f)0 square niiles), 
nominally 'Furkish piovinees, and belonging geographically 
to the Balkan Peninsula. 'Fins tciiitory is mountainous, 
and half of it is foiest, but the soil is naturally fertile, and 
there is much innicAd woaltli 

The people are Croatians of Slavonic race, and more than one> 
third are Muhaiumadaiis. Civilisation is very backward, 
bnt there has been great progress since the Austrian occupa¬ 
tion, and roads anil light lailways have been constructed. 
Tobacco is the most important crop, and thci e is abundance 
of fknlt. Dried plums aio exported. The capital of Bosnia 
^is Sarajevo (38,()00), in the south of Bosnia, and of Herze- 
g(^vina, Mastar. 

Uechtenstem is a very small independent biatc on the borders of 
SAvitrerlaiid. 

Q,Tii‘,srn)N.s. 

1. Describe the situation of Austria-Hungary, and compare it as 
to size with the surrounding countries, and with India 

2. Describe shortly the iiatui'id features of the divisions of Aust^fa- 
Hungary, and the corresponding difrereiiccs of ehinate. 

3. Draw a sketch-maxj («£ the basm of the Danube, showing its 
principal tributaries What other large rivers have their origin 
within the country ? 

4. What are the principal races inhabiting Austria-Hungary, and 
irhat mrts of the country <io they inhabit ^ 

5. What parts of the cdnntry are industrial, and what arc 
priQci^ products ? 

6. why is Vienna a railway centre of European importance’, 

7. What and where are Budapest, Lemberg, "J'licste, Cracow, 

Debreczen, Pressburg, Snlsbiirg, and Brunu? " 

ROUMANTA. 

f> 

I. Situation, Size, and Boundaries. 

Roumauia occupies the delta and the northern part of the 
lower basin of tlie Danube. Iti^ias Russia north and east of it, 
Hungary to the west, Servia and BulgaiSa on the south. 
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Its boundaries am fur the inosi part natural ones. The Car¬ 
pathians separate it from Hungary, the River Pruth from 
Russia, the Danube from Servia and Bulgaria, and, in the 
east, it touches the Black Sea. 

In shape it resembles a butterily with its open wings resting on 
the Carpathians, its head being the delta of the Danube, 
and the tract to tlie south of it called the Dobruja. The 
northern wing is tlie ancient principality of lloldavia, and the 
southern wing that of Walachia. 

The area of Rounuuiu is o0,720 square mil .s, so that it is nearly 
the same si/c as Kiigland 

il. Relief and fivers 

Moldavia occupies the eastern slopes of the Carpathians, and 
extends to the Pruth. Most of* it ih a plateuii slopii^g south. 

Walachia oceu)lies tlie southein .slopes of the Transylvanian 
Alps, and the rich alluvial plain between them and the 
Danube 9 

Near the Danube it is veiy low and marshy, whereas the 
southern Bulgaiian Ixink i.s high ^ * 

The Danube (1800 miles) enters the eountiy at the “Iron Gates,” 
and skirts the boutherii edge of the \Valachian plain until 
it reaches the Dohiiiia jil.iteaii. It then turns north, and, 
after receiving the Pruth, breaks up, and forms a low and 
swampy delta Its ceiittal distaibutary, called the Siilina 

• ^ mouth, IS the one used by shipping, and is kept open by 
aitiliciai means. The coast of the delta and of the Dobruja 
is low, with many lagoons. 

III. Climate and Products. 

Rouuiania has tln» typical climate of Kasterii Europe. The 
i^Wfall i.s small, tJie summers hot, and the winters extremely 
cold. The itieaii annual temperature of the capital is about Hie 
same^as that of London, but the tmigo of temperature is about 
double. 

In the south-east the country is steppe, and affords grazing 
gwund for sheep and cattle, %'rhe rest of the Roumanian 
plain is a very rich grain country, and large quantities of 
wheat and maize ar^ exported. On the higher grounds 
cattle, sheep, and horses arc bred, and there are large herds 
of goats and sWine in the forests of the Carpathians. 

Roumania is essentially an agricultural country, ami the indus¬ 
tries are unimpiy’tant. TThere is some salt-mining, and 
petrolaiun is extracted. 
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IV. Communications and Trade. 

The Danube ia an international trade highway, and the Prvith 
is also navigable. 

Rukarest is the centre of the railway system, which is con¬ 
nected with the Hiissian and Hungarian systems, and is 
fairly complete. 

Cereals are the only large export, and textHes and metals are 
the principal imports. 

V. People and Government. 

The population is nearly^B millions, or 116 to the square mile. 

The Roumanians arc oi Romanic lace, and speak a Roxnance 
language, with a considerable admixture of Klavoniu words 
The majority belong to the Greek church, and the remainder 
are mostly Jews. 

Since 1881 the government has boon a limited monarchy, and the 
country has made rapid pro/'tess since it was made com¬ 
pletely independent of Turkey in 1878. 

hOlitary service is compulsory, and education is free and com- 
{Tulsory, hut is still backward. 

VI. Towns 

Bukarest (282,000), the capital is situated in the middle of the 
Walachian plain. Since the country obtained its indepen¬ 
dence the town has unproved greatly, and now has imme^tKis 
handsome buildings of western type. It has a university 

Jassy (78,000), near the Pruth, is the capital of Moldavia. 

Calais and BraUa aie the principal ports. They are situated on 
the Danube above the delta, and are connected by railway 
with the capital and with southern Russia. 

Questions. • 

1. Describe the natural boundaries and natural divisions of 

Ron mania. * 

2. What countries does the Danube place it m direct coniinuniQa- 
tion with ? 

3. What are the chief pr(yluets of Roumaiiia, and w|jat are the 
principal imports ? 

4. Compare the country with England as regards size and density 
of population. 

5. What do you know of Jassy, Galatz, the Dobruja, and Bukarest ? 
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THE STATES OF THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

T. Introductory. 

The Balkan Peniiisiila la the moat easterly of the three 

? >eninau]aa atretchuig south from the mainland of Europe. 
Jnlike Italy and the Iberian Peninsula it has a long land fron¬ 
tier, and is not cut off from the mainland by .\ 'Jialn of mountains. 
The Danube, the Save, and the Kulpa, a tributary of the latter, 
form a natural boundary, which is completed to the Adi'iatic by 
a line drawn from the source of the Kulpa to Kiume, and to the 
Black Sea by the southern border of rhe Dobi uja in Boumania. 
The states aloni; the noitheni fioniier arc Bulgaria in the east, 
Servla m the centre, Bosnia, now under Aubtnan rule, m 
the west. The Adriatic seaboard is occupied by Dalmatia 
and Croatia, belonging to Austria. 

South of these states are '^irkey, and the small state of Monte¬ 
negro in the west. 

The quadrilateral for nied by these states i.s the Balkan FCninsula 
proper. Another peninsula projecting from tffis m the 
south-west is mainly occupied by Greece. The whole penin¬ 
sula is comjirised betw’een 36“ and 46'“ lat. N. It is in the 
same longitude as Cape Colony. In aiea the peninsula 
comes between Italy and the Iberian Peninsula. 

•, IT. Coasts. 

The shores of the peninsula proper are washed on the east by 
the Black Sea and the Bosporus, on the south by the Sea of 
Marmora, the Dardanelles, and the Aegean Sea, and on the 
west by the Strait of Otranto, and the Adriatic Sea. 

Greece projects into the Mediterranean, and has the Aegean Sea 
the east, and the Ionian Sea on the west. 

In the Bosporus and Dardanelles, at the ends of the Sea 
Marmora, Europe almost touches Asia, and these straits and 
* the Aegean archipelago have been crossing place? between 
• Europe and Asia from the earliest times. 

The northern shore of the Aegean Sea is mostly low, but the 
m^intainous peninsula of Chalcidice, with its three pro¬ 
montories, cuts off the Gulf of Salonica in the west. 

The coast of Greece is mo^t irregular, and is indented on every 
side by deep gulfs which subdivide the country. Southern 
Greece, the Morea or Peloponnesus, is thus cut off from the 
rest of the country by the Gulfs of Aeglna |md Corinth, and 
the connecting l^^hmus of Corinth is now crossed by a ship 
canal. 
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Cape Matapan, the moat southerly point of the Balkan Penin 
aula, IS at the end of the middle promotory of the three 
whiuh project from the south of the Peloponnesus. 

The vest coast facing the Adriatic is low as far as the south of 
Montenegro; further north it is Tuountaiuous. 

Islands— 

The Ionian Islands, of which the largest are Corfu, Cepbalonla, 
and Zante, he ufl* the west coast of Greece. The Northern 
Sporades and Cyclades he oil' the east coast. The largest 
island of Greece is Euboea, close to the north-east coast. 
Still larger is Crete or Candia, a mountainous island (Mount 
Ida, 80(K1 feet) south of the Aegean Sea, recently granted 
self-government uilier the suzerainty of 'I’urkey. 

III. Belief and Bivers. 

Only small portions of the Balkan Penitisula aie below 60(1 
feet in elevation. A strip of Jduland borders the Danube and 
Save in the noHli; another stiip'-’n-uns towards the Black Sea 
south pf the Balkans in East Rurnelia ; and the lower basins of 
the Mav.tsa, Vardar, and other uvers form {Kitchen of low 
country at different iiarts of the coast But most of the {uniin- 
sula IS composed of mountains, mountain basins, and deep 
valleys. 

The Dinaiic Alps in the w'est consist of a number of rauget 
parallel to one another and the coast of the Adriatic, 
are continued down to the extremity of Greece by the 
Findus range and its offshoots. This system has a striking 
resemblance to the mountain system of the Tndo-China 
Peninsula. 

In the north-east the BaUcans continue the curve of the Car¬ 
pathians south and east to the Black 8ca. They slope 
gently to the Danube, and abruptly t.o East Kumeli<c^j;|{it 
, they never rise above 8(KK) feet, and are crossed by nume¬ 
rous passes. 

The<mountain region between the Balkans and the Dinant Alps 
shows no regular system. A line of valleys and mountnni 
basins has afforded a route from time immemorial from 
Central Europe to the Aegean Sea and Asia M^ior. 

The Rbodope Mountains, or Despoto Dagh, running towards the 
Black Sea, bound the middle basin of the Maritsa on the 
south. They rise to nearly 10,000 feet. The highest point 
in the peninsula is in the Shardagb, 10,000 feet, north of 
the head waters of the Vardar, but Olympus in Thessaly, 
on the borders of Greedb, is nearly as high, and Pamassus, 
in tlie heart of Greece, is over 8000 feet. 
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The chief rivers are the Morava, a tributary of the Danube 
which drains Seivia, the Vardar, which flows to the Gulf of 
Saloiiica, and the Mantsa, the largest river of the peninsula, 
which drains East LUinielia, and flows past Adrianople to 
the Aegean Sea All these iiave their origin m the central 
highlands. 

IV Climate and Products. 

The Balkan PeiiiiiMila is failhei sijutli tii.in most of France, 
but the effect ol lowei latitude is interfoied with b> the eleva 
tion of iiiucli of the country, and in the oast b\ exposure to the 
cold winds from the Bnissiaii stc}i))e.s. 

Hence the middle of the pcninsulll pioper, an<l the Black Seo 
coiistlan'ls, ha\c hot huuuiuts and \ei 3 ' cold winters The 
west and south coasts and the vihole of Greece have a 
Mcditenaneaii climate with hotsiiininersand mild winters, 
and the Adiiatic seaboai<l has a heavy nunfall. 

The vcgetati(»ii of the interior, like the cliiiidte, is that of 
cential Euiope; in the west and south it is that of the 
Mcdiieiiaiu.vn, and in tlic lowlands evergreen slisabs and 
the olive take the place of the oak, beech, andrpine. In 
the east there is a steppe region. 

Maize and wheat ure the Jiriiuipal cereals giowu, and fruit 
is abundant. 

The people in many parts live by reaiing cattle, sheep, and 
• goats, and great nerds of swine feed in the oak forests of 
• the mountains 

The animal life tells us that we arc nearing the cast. Jackals, 
buffaloes, and fat-tailed sheep are found in the plains of the 
south luid east. 

The peninsula is tich ni minerals, but, except a little coal, they 
are scarcely woi Led. 

People. 

The Balkan Peninsula has a considerably smaller population 
(J5^ millions) than either of the other two houtliern peninsulas. 

This is partly due to the inhospKable nature of much of the 
country, and partly to centuries of misrule. 

In the peninsula proper the people are mostly of Slav race—- 
Servians and Bulgarians. 

The Albanians in the soiTth-west aie Romanio, and the Greeks 
are of kindred stock. Turks are only numerous in Turkey, 
where they form about one-tliird of the population. 

Numerous Greeks, Jc|jjrB, and Armenians are settled in the towns 
and on the coast as tradesmen and merchants. 
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The condition of the people is improving, and life and property 
are much safer than they were when the whole of the 
peninsula was under Turkish rule. But civilisation is still 
backward, and, except in Greece, the majority of the 
people con neither read nor write. Most of the people 
belong to the Greek Church. The Turks are Muhammadans. 


VI. Communications. 

The Danube and the Save form moat of the northern boundary, 
but of the interior rivers only the Maritsa is at all serviceable 
as a waterway. 

Roads also are bad, being often mere tracks. 

An international railway now follows the old route from central 
Europe to Constanniiople. It goes up the Morava valley 
from Belgrade, then crosses <the Sofia basin, and descends 
the Maritsa valley to Adrianople and Constantinople 

From a point further up tlie Morava valley a line gains access 
to the valley of the Yardar, which it descends to Salonica. 
There are also several line* of railway in Bulgaria and 
Greece. 

f 

• ■ VI (. States and Towns. 


BULGARIA. 

Bulgaria (.38,000 .square miles population, 3j millions) occupie.s 
the Balkarus and their northern slope.s as far as the Danube, and 
the Sofia liasm south-west cf the Balkans. Since 1886 it has 
also comprised East Bumelia south of the Balkans. • 

The country, which extends to the Black Sea on the east, is a 
principality under the suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. 

Maize and wheat are the chief crops of the Danube basin; south 
of the Balkans in East Rumelia, tobacco, cotton, silk, wine, 
and fruit are produced. Roses are largely grown for the 
extraction of attar '*^m 

* Grain, farm produce, and attar of roses are exported ; textiles, 
metals, and maebinery, chiefly from the United Kingdom 
and Austria, are the principal Imports. 

Towns— * 

Sofia (46,600), in a mountain basin south of the Bajkans, is the 
capital. The railway to Constantinople passes tlirough it. 

PZlUlppopolis (41,000), on the Maritsa, is the capital of East 
Rumelia. Vidln, Vama, Bftisbcbuk, BUlstria, and Plevna 
are noted in connection with military history. A railway 
connects Rushchuk on the Danube with Vama on the coast, 
and a iftranch from the Oonstanj^inople line goes to Burgas 
Bay. 
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SERVIA ' 

The kingdom of Servia (18,455 square miles: population 
about 2} millions) lies west of Bulgaria, toiuhing the TIanube 
and Save on the north. 

It occupies the basin of the Moiava, and is the only Balkan 
state that is entiiely inland. 

In the cast it is traversed by the Balkans, which lun down to 
the Danube at the Iron (Jates The Drin, another tributary* 
of the Danube, forms the greater pai t it*? lioundary on the 
west. 

Less than a quarter of the country is under cultivation, and the 

{ leople depend mainly on the breeding of live-stock, particu- 
ally swine. Fruit, especially opiums, is very abundant. 
Trade is carried on uith Austria-Hungary, swine, prunes (dried 
plums), and farm produce being exported, and manufactured 
goods being imported. 

Towns 

Belgrade (CO,000), the capital, is situated on a hill at the junc¬ 
tion of the kSavc and#the Danube. It commands the route 
from cential to south-eastern Fjuro])c At Nish (2*2,000), 
on the upper ^lorava, the lines to ConstanUriople and 
8alo]iica diverge 


MONTKNEORO. 

This is ,i small pniicijiality in tlie Dinaiic Alps, with an area 
of 3600 squaie mile.s and a population of a qiiaitei* of a million. 

**Thc inhabitants, a stalwait lacc of honest mountain folk, who 
have always maintaiiied their independence, make their 
living by cattle-rearing. The capital, Cetinje, is only a 
large village. 

TURKEY. 

vi«®euth of the states already described the teriitory remaining 
under the despotic rule of the Sultan stretches fi om sea to sea. 

jrurkey-m-Europo has an area of 65,752 square mijes and a 
population of 6 millions. 

It comprises Albania in the west, in the Dinaric region, and, 
east of Albania, the ancient countries of Aacedonla and 
TUtace. • 

Owing to bad government the peasants are veiy poor and 
ignorant, roads areebad, agriculture is backward, and 
industries scarcely exist. 

The principal crops are wheat, maize, cotton, and tobacco. 
Olives grow on the southern coast, and %lne, opium, and 
silk are produced? 
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Tho bttfiialo is the ordinary beast of burden. 

Trade is principally carried on with tho United Kingdom, and 
tho chief exports are grapes, silk, figs, mohair, olive oil, 
opium, cotton, valonia (acorns); and the chief imports 
linen, sugar, cotton quilts, coffee, flour, fmd rice, 

Towns— 

Constantinople, or Stamhul (1,]25,(H)0), the capital, once the 
capital of the Roman empire, and the most famous city of 
the world in the early middle ages, is splendidly situated on 
the Golden Horn, an inlet ninniiig westward at the southern 
end of the Bosporus. The mosque of JSt. Sofia survives 
from Roman times. On the opposite side of the Golden 
Horn are the European suburbs of <Pera and Galata. About 
half the inhabitant i arc JV! uhammadans; the rest are Greeks, 
Armenians, and other foreigners It is a great emporium 
for Eastern goods. The Orient express runs from Pans, via 
Vienna, Budapest, and Belgrade, to Constantinople in 7*2 
hours. 

Salonlca (105,(XK)), near the mouth of Vardar at the head of the 
Gulf of Salonica, is one of *}ie termini of the great lailway 
from central Eiu'oi>e, and is thus in direct communication 
with Pans and London. It is an important port, and half 
the population are .lews of Spanish origin. 

Adxianople (81,000) stands at the head of navigation on the 
Maritsa, where the roads from the Balkans meet the railway 
to Constantinople. It is a place of great military importance, 
and also a trading and muaufactunng town. 

Gallipoli (.*10,000), on the Dardanelles, is the principal station 
of the Turkish fleet. 

Janlua (20,000) and Scutari on the Drin, close to Lake Scutari, 
are the principal towns in Albania. 

The I'urkiah or Ottoman Empire includes about one million 
square miles in Asia and Northern Africa, besides Egypt, 
Bulgaria, and other countries only nominally part of the 
empne. 


GREECE. 

The kingdom of Greece (25,014 square miles : population, 2^ 
millions) occupies the mountainous and irregular peninsula, with 
its attached islands, that^ projects southwani froni^the ^Ikan 
Peninsula proper. The country is famous as the seat of an early 
civilisation whose achievements in literature, art, and perhaps 
philosophy, remain unsurpassed. 

Many of the names of Greek geography are, in consequence, 
familirr to all persons of education, although their actual 
importance, in relation to the g».neral geography of Europe, 
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iB usually but slight. Mounts Olympus, Parnassus, Ossa, > 
Pelion, Taygetua, are, however, geographically important; 
but most of the rivers of Greek literature are scarce worthy 
the name, and such famous places as Sparta, Thebes, Cormth, 
Argos, etc., are now small towns or mere villages. 

The deep gulfs that run inland from every side of Greece 
divide it into parts that are often still more isolated from one 
another by the mountains of the interior. The largest plain is 
Thessaly in the north-west. There are also extensive fertile ‘ 
tracts in the north-east of the Peloponnesu'j. 

Only a small proportion of the country is cultivable, and suffi' 
cient grain is^ot grown for the needs of the population. 
But m the waim lowland valleys, olives, wine, tobacco, and 
fruit are abundantly prodnccif. 

The sea produces sponges, and there is an important mining 
district at the end of the Athens peninsula. 

The small grape, which when diied is called the currant, is 
peculiar to Greece and tlie Ionian Islands. 

The Greeks are keen sadors and traders. They are found all 
over the Levant, ana their merchant fleet is considerable. 

Currants are the most valuable export: other important exports 
are ores of Iron, lead, and zinc, wine, olive oil, figs, tobacco 
and sponges. 

Imports are wheat, yam, coal, fish, hides, sugar, and coffee. 
Towns— 

Athens (111,500), the capital, is situated in the peninsula of 
, Attica, 4^ miles from its harbour, the Piraeus, on the beautiful 

• gulf of Aegina It W'as the most famous city of the ancient 
Greek world, and the centre of its intellectual life. The 
magnificent ruins on and around the Acropolis, a flat-topped 
i*ocK rising abruptly 150 feet ahoie the plain,.testify to its 
former splendour. 

Since 1835 Athens has again been the centre of Greek life. The 

-m modem city is handsomely built, and has a university and 
other fine public buildings. A good many industries are 
now earned on around Athens and the Piraeus (42,000).* 

* Patras (38,000), a port in the north of the Peloponnesust connected 
by rail with Athens, has a great export of currants. 

Corfu and Zante are the largest towns in the Ionian Islands. 
'Ijjlhc island of Euboea or Neggopont is famous for its wine, 
and Syra or Hermoupolls in the Cyclades is the chief trade 
centre in the Aegean Sea. 

Yolo is the port of Tneas&ly, and Trlkkaia its largest town. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the natural boun^nes of the Balkan Peninsula, the 
position of the states thA occupy it, and the peoples inhabiting it. 
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^ 2. Name from the map the gulfs of Greece, and describe their 
situation. Which is the largest island of Gieecc, and where 
situated ? 

3. Describe the mountain systems on each side of the diagonal 
furrow ” across the peninsula which is followed by the great railway 
to Constantinople. 

4. What climates aro found in the peninsula ? W'hy will the olive 
not grow at (.Ji»nstantino])lc? 

5. Mention sonie of the chief products of the peninsula. What is 
the principal expoit from Greece’ 

6. What and where are Fast Rumelia, Varna, Soda, Belgrade, 
Athens, Crete, Constaiitinople, Cctmje, Olympus, the Drin, Euboea, 
Albania, Buigas, Salonica, Adrianople, Thiaci?, Thessaly, the Morea, 
the M.iritsa, and the Piraeus 

7. What Furupeau caxntals are nearly due noilh and due west of 
Constantinople ? 

ITALY. 

I. Situation anr? Size. 

About ^ne-third of Italy belongs to the mniiiland of Europe. 
The remainder comprises peninsular Italy, the large islands ot 
Sicily and Sardinia, and numerous smailei islands along the 
coast. 

Continental Italy consists of the basin of the Po, and the en¬ 
closing slopes of the Alps anci the Apennines. 

Peninsular Italy projects south-east for upwards of 600 miles 
from central Europe, an.i its easi< coast is generally parallel 
to tlis west coast of the Balkan Peninsula, from which it is 
separated by the narrow Adriatic Sea. 

Including Sicily, Italy is very nearly comprised between 37“ and 
47" lat. N., Cape Passaro, at the southern angle of Sicily 
being 36“ 38' lat. N., i e. further south than Tunis and 
Algiers in Africa. 

The shape of Italy is remarkable. It is like a long boot, with 

* a very distinct toe and heel. 

Its area is 110,646 square miles, so that it is rather smaller than 
the United Kiiigilom. Sicily and Sardinia are both larger 
than Wales, Sardinia being the largest island of the Medi¬ 
terranean. 4 , 

II. Boundaries. 

North : Switzerland and Austria. 

East: Austria, the Adriatic Sea, and the Strait of Otranto. 

South : the Ionian Sea and the Mediterranean. 

West: the Mediterranean, the Tyrrhenian Sea, the Gulf of 
Genoa, and France. 
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III. Coasts. 

The sea is the natural boundary of most of Italy, and few 
places are more than 60 miles away from it The coast is 
usually bold, and has many lofty headlcinds 

'I’hc east coast is fairly regular. The Gulf of Venice forms the 
northern end of the Adriatic, and the Strait of Otranto 
connects the Adtiatic with the Ionian Sea. 

In the “foot” of Italy is the tieep Gulf of Tarentum. Cap6 
Spartivento is the south-eastei n pomi, of i no “ between 
which and Sicily the Strait of Messina riiiiB north. 

Sicily, Aihich lies off the toe of Italy, is tiianguUi in shape 
Its sides face north, cast, and south-wost, and its north* 
western angle points to S.ir<iinia. 

The west coast of ftaly. w^hicli teirnmates in the mainland gulf 
of Genoa, consists ot a scries of shallow ha}^, ot which the 
most iinpoitant aic those of Naples and Salerno 

Elba IS cl small island between Corsica and Italy 

The Lipan Islands are & volcanic archipelago north of Sicily. 

1V. Relief. 

The Alps, whose ateefiest side is toAvards Italy, fffrni a natural 
bouudaiA on tlie north and iiorth-Avest 

Most of the famous Alpine peaks arc outside Italy, but Monte 
Vlso (12,600 feet), in the western Alps, is Italian, and Monte 
Rosa, in the central Alps, is partly so. 

*• A low^ pass separates the Maritime Alps from the Northern 
Apennines, which run round the Gulf of Genoa, and then 
obliquely acro.sa the northern jiail of the peninsula to the 
Adriatic. 

The fertile Plain of Lombardy, Avhich occupies the basin of the 
I’o, and IS bounded on the east by the Adriatic, is enclosed 
• * on three sides by the Alps and the Northern Apennines. 

The Central Apennines run down the east coast., aifli the 
Gran Sasso d'ltalia, 9o80 feet, in the Abruzzi, it; the liighest 
point in the A})eniunes 

The Southern Apennines run nearer the western coast. 
They .^utinue right down to the toe of Italy, and reappear 
along the northern coast of Sicily. 

The Central Apeiiniil%s are steepest towards the Adriatic, and 
though the peninsula as a whole is too mountainous to 
allow' of the formation of large plains, there are, all down 
the west coast, and ilk the river vallejw, considerable tracts 
of fertile lowfhnd. 
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The longest sIotos of the Southern Apennines are towards the 
Adriatic and the (iulf of I'arentum. 

Distinct from the Apennines in the south of 'Fuscany, and else¬ 
where alongthe western seaboard, are several volcanic regions. 

Vesuvius, overlooking the Bay of Naples, Etna (10,700 feet), in 
the east of Sicily, the highest mountain outside the Alps, 
and Stromboli, in the Lipari Islands, are active volcanoes. 

Earthquakes are very common in southern Italy. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. 

The Po is the one great river of Italy. It uses on Monte 
Viso, and flows eastwaid across the plain of Loinbaidy to its 
rapidly growing delta on the Adriatic It receives niimerons 
tributaries from the Alps a?xd the Apennines, of which the most 
important are the Ticino, the Adda, and the Mincio, all on the 
left bank 

The Adige enters Italy from the Tyrol, and flows to the Gulf of 
Venice, north of the Fo delta 

The Amo and the Tiber, both of'«which rise in the Northern 
Apennines and flow to the Tyrrhenian bea, are the only 
Considerable rivers of peninsular Italy. 

Lakes— * 

The Italian lakes in the outer valleys vif the Alps are famous 
for their beauty. The ]argi*st are Garda, drained by the 
Mincio; Oomo, drained by the Adda; and Maggiore, drained 
by the Ticino. 

There are several lakes in the Apennines, of which the beat 
known is Lake Trasimeno. There aic numerous lagoons on 
the north-western coast of the Adriatic. 

VI. Climate. 

The climate of Italy is one of the best in the world, and the 
country is famous for its clear air, its blue skies, and its romaiivic. 
scenery. There is an absence of great extremes of heat and cold, 
and' the rainfall is sufficient, varying from about 40 inches in 
northern I<aly to 25 inches in southern Italy The Alps stop 
the cold winds from the north, and the west coast is further 
protected by the Apennines, while the whole country is open to 
the breezes from the Meditelranean. * 

Unfortunately Italy snfifers from the scourge of malaria. Few 

S arts of the country are entirely free from it, atid some 
istricts, such as the Maremna, on the coast of Tuscany, and 
the Roma" Oampagna, are practically uninhabitable. 
Southern Italj' is also subject «to the sil^co, a hot wind from 
Africa which parches the soil and dries up the vegetation. 
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YII. Plants and Animala 

The vegetation of the coast lands Is that of the Mediterranean. 
The olive flourishes everywhere except where the winter is 
too cold, as in the Plain of Lombardy, where the mulberry 
takes Its place. 

In the mountains the trees of central Kurope flourish, and great 
forests of chestnuts cover the slopes of the Alps and the 
Apennines around the northern plain. In the south the 
olive grows up to 2000 feet. 

The animal life is that of Kurope generally. Lizards are very 
common. 

• VIII. People. 

Population— • 

The population in ,32 millions, or 289 to the aqu.ai’e^nile. Italy 
ia, therefore, after the Uiiite«l Kingdom, the ijiost densely 
po})ulatcd of the larger countries of Eui ope. 

About half the po[)ulation i-s found on the northern plain. 

Race and J language— ^ 

The Italians are the result of a great mixture of races, dating 
from the time of ancient Roman supremacy, w hen €here was 
a constant impoitation of people of conqiiereff races into 
the country These have now blended uith the original 
stock, but there is a good deal of dilfcreuce between the 
people of northern and southern Italy. The north Italians 
are tall and fair ; the south Italians short and dark. 

• Italian is a Romanic language descended from Latin, and it is 
* understood everywhere in its literary form, although there 
arc many dialects. 

Religion — 

Roman Catholicism is the prevailing religion. 

The Italians arc, on the whole, an industrious and frugal 
people, but they arc passionate in temper, and crimes of 
violence arc common In the south, secret societies tend 
to encourage lawlessness. • 

^ IX. Products and Industries. * 

Tlie favourable climate allows all European and many tropical 
crops to Be grown. Where irrigataon is practised seveiul crops 
a year can oe reaped. 

Maize, wheat, and rice^re the staple food crops. 

Macaroni, made from wheat flour, is a national dish, but maize, 
cooked with vegetables into a mess called polenta, is the 
general, but far from w|)oleBome, diet of^he poorer classes. 

Olives, oranges, aD<f lemons are largely cultivated. 
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The Plain of Lombardy is celebrated for its fann produce and 
cheese (Gorgonzola and Parmesan). 

Italy comes secoinl only to China as a silk-producmg country, 
and second only to France as a wine-produciug country. 

There are no coalfields. Sulphur and statuary marble are the 
most important mineral products. Borax is obtained from 
hot springs in Tuscany. Iron ore is found and worked in 
Viirious pai ts. 

Notwitlibtanding the lack of coal, Italy has some important 
industries, especially silk winding and weaving in the Plain 
of Lombardy. In the north tliere are also cotton, wool, flax, 
and hemp manufactures • 

Water-power is abundant^ and its application to the generation 
of electricity seems likely to stimulate the industries of the 
country. 

Other characteristic industries are straw-plaiting m Tuscany, 
the making of Venetian glass, mosaics (pictures and 
oruainentai work in coloured stone and glass), aud imita¬ 
tions of the antique ^ 

, IX. Communications. 

Tlie Pound Adige in 'he northern plain, and the Tiber and 
Arno in tlie peninsula, aie the only riveia useful as waterways. 

The Plain of Lombardy is covered with a network of rail* 
ways, of which Milan is the centre. 

The railway system is connected v/ith that of France by 
Mont Cenls tunnel, and by a line touiuI the Gulf of Genoa; 
with that of 8vvitzciland and (Termany by the St. Gothard 
tunnel, and with that of Austria by the Brenner Pass rail¬ 
way, and by a line round the head of the Gulf of Venice to 
Trieste. The Great aud Little Bt Bernard, the Simplon, 
and the Spltigen passes are not crossed by railways, but the 
longest tunnel in the world is now being made under Mn- 

, Simplon Pass. 

The mountainous nature of the peninsula is a difficulty in {'•he 
way of free railway communication, but a line goes com¬ 
pletely round the coast, and the Apennines are crossed inf 
several places. Rome, Naples, and Florence arc thus 
brought into commune cation with the towns of thd^ northern 

F lain, and Brindisi, whence the mails are despatched to 
ndia, is placed in connexion w,ith the rest of Europe. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

Italy, as the rviddle peninsula, of southern Europe, is well 
situated to command the commerce of tht; Mediterranean. The 
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west coast has many excellent harbours, and the east coast has 
seveial. 

Since the opening of the Suez Canal, and the construction of 
I ail ways over the Alps, there has been a great revival of 
trade with the east, by which (jenoa and the other Italian 
ports have largely profited. 

The chief trade is done with the United Kingdom, France, 
Austria, Germany, and the United States, and the principal 
ports are Genoa, Naples, Leghorn, Messina, Palermo, and 
Venice. 

Imports: Raw cotton, coal, grain, hides, timber, 
machinery, fish (for* food on fast days), wool, sugar, 
tobacco « 

Exports: Silk, wine, olive oil, fiax and hemp, fruit, sub 
phur, eggs, coral articles, marble, straw plait. 

XII. Government. 

The Government of Italy is a limited monarchy, legislation 
being enacted by the king aiiA a parliament of two chambers. 
Army and Navy. • 

Military service is compulsory. Tlie army is one of the larger 
armies of F.nropc, and the navy is powerful and effective. 
The principal naval station is Spezla, on the Gulf of that 
name. 

Education is compulsory, but is not sti ictly enforced. Half the 
population can neither read nor write. 

^Higher education is good, and theie are nuinctous umversities, 
many of which aie ancient and famous. 

Emigration. 

The poverty of the peasantry and the burden of taxation stimu* 
late emigration. About 3(X),000 emigrants leave the 
country annually, going tci other Kuiopeaii countries, 
^ Brazil, Argentina and Uruguay, and the United States. 
Many of these emigrants return after having saved son^ 
money. 

Towj^— * 

Rome (512,000), the most famous city of the world, and, after 
centuries of ruin and decay, again the capital of united 
Italf, stands on low hills on tbe Tiber, 14 miles from the 
sea. The city has been much modernised since 1870, but 
the great cathedral clmrch of St. Peter, the Vatican (the 
residence of the Pope), with its wonderful art treasures, 
and the tnagniheent remains of ancient Rome give the city 
a unique interest. 

On the coast to the nprth-wciTt is the artifici^ port of Civlta 
VeccLla(“01d City”). 
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Naples (544,000), the capital of Campania, and the largest city 
of Italy, 18 situated on the beautiful Bay of Naples. It is 
the second city of Italy and has its largest University. At 
the foot of Vesuvius, further down the bay, are the remains 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii, ancient Roman towns buried 
in the historic eruption at the beginning of the Christian 
era. Capri, the island residence of some of the early 
Roman emperors, lies off the southern arm of the bay. 

nUlan (492,000), the capital of Lombardy, occupies an important 
position north of the Po, wiiere roads from the Alps and 
the Apennines converge. It is the chief railway centre, 
and the chief industrial town of |taly. It has a famous 
cathedral. 

<TuTln (359,000), the haldsomc capital of Piedmont, is situated 
on the upper Po, at another meeting of the ways from the 
Alps and the Apennines It has important manufaetiiring 
industries and a flourishing university. 

Palermo (292,000), the capital of 8ioily, stands on the northern 
coast surrounded by fruit trees. It has a large export of 
lemons and oranges. * 

Genoa (237,000), the capital of Liguria, with a fine liarbour on 
thi Gulf of Genoa, is the first port of Italy. It has 
direct railway communication with I'rance, with the west 
coast of the peninsula, and with the northern plain and 
Germany. 

Florence (21(3,000), the capital of Tuscany and of Italy before 
1870, stands on the Arne, boiith of the Apennines. It is 
famous for its beautiful buildings and art treasures.^' It 
manufactures silk and straw hats, and has various artistic 
industries. 

Venice (157,000), "the Queen of the Adriatic,” and in the 
middle ages the chief commercial city of the world, stands 
on islets m a lagoon on the west of the Gulf of Venice. It 
has still a considerable trade, and has famous induBti^jes of 
glass, mosaics, embroidery and lace, besides cotton dAld 
other modern industries. It has splendid buildings and art 
treasures. « 

Boloc^a (158,000) occupies an important position commanding 
the route from the peninsula to the northern plain. It Ifas 
a famous university, and its sausages are equally famous. 

BSee^na (156,000) standi on the Stiait of Messina\>n the east 
coast of Sicily. It has a flue harbour. 

Oataaia (134,(K)0) stands under Etna in the middle of the east 
coast of Sicily. Further south is Synumse, once the first 
city of the Greek world. 

Leghorn (105,000), the por^ of Tuscany, with an artificial 
harbour, is the second port of ItaCy. 
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No othor towns have 100,000 inhabitant's, but Padua, Verona, 
Ravenna, Modena, Pisa, Perugia, Ancona, and Parma are 
historically interesting, as are also the smaller towns of 
Pavla, Cremona, Siena, and Mantua. 

The mountainous island of Sardinia is rich in minerals and 
wheat Its capital, Cagliari, has only local importance. 

FOItEIO^ POSSESSIOIfS— 

The foreign possessions of Italy consist of a stnp of north-east 
Africa on the Ked iSoa, t>f which Massowah is the seat of 
government, and Italian Somaliland, an i her strip of north¬ 
east Africa on the Indian Ocean. The total aiea of these 
dependencies is about 20t),000 square miles. 

San Marino, the smallest republic in the world, occupies a 
mountain in the Northern Ajflsnnines not far from the 
Adi latie. 

Malta and Gozo, south of Sicily, belong to the Uniteil Kingdom. 
They are I'ocky islands, with a thin but fertile soil, which 
produces excellent fruit and flowers. Valetta(62,000), on a 
splendid harbour, is the capital and a strong fortress and 
naval station. 'I'here #re many tine buildings. 

The Maltese speak a corrupt ff>rm of Arabic. , 

QuKsnoNs. 

1 Describe accurately the geogiophical situation of Italy. How 
many degrees of latitude is it to the south of England and to the 
north of India ? How does it ho with regard to the meridian passing 
through the (\i.pe of Hood Hope^ 

2^ Name from the map the capes and inlets on the coast of Italy 
and i4s islands. 

3. Diaw a sketch map showing the nioinitaiii system of Italy. 
Mark also the courses of the Arno, the TiV>er, and the Po and its 
princmal tributaries. Insert the active volcanoes and the larger lakes. 

4. Describe the Italian climate. What can we infer as to climate 
from the presence or absence of the olive ’ 

^ What part of Italy is most thickly populated^ How is this 
accounted for ? Of what lacc arc the Italians ? 

6. What are the chief food ci ops and fruits of Italy ? Name tlfe 
mineittl products, and the most important industries. W^here are 
tha manufacturing industries mostly carried on ^ 

7. How is Italy connected by land with the neighbouring countries 
of Europe? #Look at the map, and say^why Milan is so important 
as a centre of communications. Describe the Indian mail route from 
London to Brindisi. 

8. Why is the situation of *Italy of commercial value? What 
is meant by saying that Italy turns its bock on the Balkan 
Peninsula 7 ” 

9. What is the greatest export? Name othdk* characteristic 
exports. Why does Itgly flnport coal, timber, and fish ? 
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10. What is the condition of the peasantry of Italy? To what 
countries do emigrants chiefly go ^ 

11. Where and what are the Lipari Islands, Mantua, Como, San 
Marino, Malta, Stromboli, Mont Ccnis, the Campagna, the Riviera, 
Elba, the Gran Sasso ? 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

1. Situation and Size. 

The Iberian Peninsula, which is occupied by the kingdoms of 
Spain an<l Portugal, is tlio extreme sduth-west of Europe. 

It lies in much the sXme latitude os Italy, but does not extend 
BO far north, being contained between the parallels of 30’’ 
and 44' 

Iis longitude is practically that of the British Isles, of which 
it lies due south. 

The Peninsula is a pentagon m shape, with three long aides 
facing west, north, and ^.st, and two short sides on the 

• south, which meet on the Strait of (.Gibraltar. 

Its^vea is 2.33,708 square miles, nearly twice that of the 
United Kingdom Spain occupies nearly five*sixthB of the 
whole peninsula. 

II. Boundaries 

North : the Bay of Biscay and Franco. 

West: the Atlantic Occau. t 

South : the Atlantic Ocean, the Straits of Gibraltar, aiid the 
Mediterranean. 

East: the Mediterranean. 

HI. Coasts 

The coast is generally high aiul unbroken, with few good 
harbours ** 

* The coast of the north-west corner is an exception to its general 
^ character, being broken by numerous small indonCations, 
called lias. 

Capes Tarifa and Roca, the extreme south and west pointif, are 
likewise the extreme south and west points of Europe. 

Capes Flnlsterre and*St. Vincent mark the encua of the west 
coast 

The Balearic IslandB lie between the cost coast and Sardinia. 

TV. Relief. 

Tlie great y art of the Ilierian Peninsula is a plateau sloping 
westward, with an average elevation^f over 2000 feet. 
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A narrow strip of plain runs round the coast, which exi3arjds 
into lowlands of considerable area in the lower basins of the 
Guadalquiver and the Tagus. 

The main plateau, or Meseta, is cut off in the noith by the 
valley of the Ebro from the P^enees, and their continuation, 
the dantabrian Mountains. 

In the south, the valley of the Guadalquiver separates it fiom 
the lofty coast range of the Sierra Nevada. 

The highest point in the Pyrenees is the Pie d’Auethou (11,170 
feet) m the Maladetta group Mulahacen (11,780 feet) iii 
the Sierra Nevada, is the highest mountain in Kur^tpe out¬ 
side the Alps. • 

The central wateiparting of the Pc^unsula starts from (’ape 
Koca, north of Lisbon, runs acio.s.<3 Portugal as the Sierra 
da Estrella, and across the Peseta as the Sierra de 
Guadarrama. It separates the basins of the Douro and 
Tagus. 

The Sierra Toledo separates the basiu.H ot the Tagus and 
Guadiana g 

I'lie Sierra Morena, ovei looking the valley of the Guadalquixer, 
is merely tiie steep southern edge of the Meseta. ^ * 

V. Rivers. 

The <'hief rivers are the Tagus, Guadiana, Douro, Ebro, and 
Guadalqiuiver. 

Tile Ebro (470 miles) rises in the Cantabrian Mountains, and 
flows south-eastward to the Mediteriaiican. Its busiii is 
the largest in the Peninsula 

The other rivers mentioned rise on the Meseta, and How west¬ 
ward to the Atlantic The Guadalquiver (374 miles) 
receives important triVmtaries from the south, which are fed 
in Slimmer by the melting snows of the Sierra Nevada. 
Hence this river has a more constant volume than any of 
the others, and is the only one that is navigable to any dis* 
• tance from the sea. 

The Iberian rivers, of which the I'agus (5(k) mdcs)* is the 
* longest, generally flow in deep and rocky channels, and are 
very low in anmmcr, so that they arc of little use either for 
navigation or irrigation. * 


VI. Glimate. 

« 

Owing to the altitude of the greater part of the Peninsula its 
climate is less genial than we shqiild expect fro^i its latitude, 
and compares unfavourably^ with that of France and Italy. 
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The ram>bearing winds are stopped by the highlands of the 
north and north-west coasts, which have a copions rainfall, 
and a moist and mild climate. 

The rainfall of the Mesota is scanty, and the climate extreme, 
with very hot summers and very cold winters. At Madrid 
the temperature rises above 100° in summer, and falls far 
below the freezing point m winter. 

The coastal lowlands of the cast, south, and south-west have a 
Mediterranean climate, which lieconics sub-tropical in the 
extreme south. Malaga on the south coast has the highest 
winter temperature in Murope 

The contrasts of climate are show n in the following table : 


i 

Mean 
anini.il 
tempci a- 

« 

Hottest 

Coldest 

Anniml 


turc 

mouth. 

mouth. 

rainfall 

Corunna (north-west coast), 

55° 7 

66°*1 

47“ 8 

50" (?) 

Madrid (ccntial plateau), 

55°-7 

107°0 

13° 0 

154" 

Malaga (south coast), 

66°-9 

81°-3 

64° *0 

20"(?) 


VII. Plants ai?d Animals. 

ifie vegetation shows the same contrasts as the climate. In the 
damp north and north-west the vegetation is that of central 
Europe. The Meseta is practically treeless. Esparto grass 
covers large areas, and in some parts the vegetation 
resemViles that of the steppes. Evergreen aromatic shrubs 
are characteristic of the south west of the plateau. 

The extreme south-east is the only part of Europe whei^the 
date palm ripens its fruit. 1''he cork tree is common in 
Portugal. 

The olive, orange, and Spanish chestnut are characteristic of 
the coastlands, and on the sub tropical south coast the 
sugar-cane, the plantain, and other tropical fruits 
flourish. 

The wolf, ibex, wild boar, deer, and many small wild aniAals 
• are common. Birds of prey, game birds, and other birds in 

great variety are numerous. In the south wild came},8 and 
*flaiiilngoeB suggest the neighbourhood of Africa. 

Vni. People. ^ 

POPULATIOW— * 

The population of Spain is about 18 millions, or 91 to the 
square mile ; that of Portugal a1:{out 5, millions, or 141 to the 
square mile. 

Population sis densest in thp coastlands, and on the margins of 
the plateau. 
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RACES) LaNOCAOKS, and RELfoiON— 

The inhabitants o( the Peninsula represent a great mixture of 
races. The Keltic element predominates, but the inHuences 
of tlie Roman, Teutonic, and Moorish (Afiican) invasions, 
especially the last, are plain. 

Both the Spanish and Portuguese languages are descended from 
the Latin, but they contain many words of Arahlc origin. 
Place names are often Arabic {e.g, Mulahaccn = Mulai 
Hassan). 

Ill Catalonia and Valencia, on the east coast, the language is akin 
to that of southern France (Provencal;. 

The Basques, nt the western end of the Pyrenees, speak a 
language whiclyis unlike any other in Europe, and possibly 
represents the language of the oiiginal non-Aryan inhabi¬ 
tants. A 

The people of the Peninsula aie almost entirely Roman Gatholioa, 
They are very superstitious and bigoted. 

The great geographical diversity of the Peninsula partly explains 
the diiVerences in character, manners, and customs seen in 
dliferent (mrts ot the country. 'Fhe Castilians of the 
Meseta arc piond ai/l la/y; the Andalusians of the south 
are lively and ploa9ure-lo\ mg ; the Galicians and A^tmians 
of the north coast industrious and perseveiing^ while the 
Catalonians of the east coast are tJie m(»st busy and enter¬ 
prising, as are also, in a less degree, the Portuguese. 

The geographical isolation of Spam"from the rest ot Europe by 
the Pyrenees, and by a sea that u ashes an inhospitable 
coast with few good harbours, may account for Spanish 
*• pride and for the backward civilisation of the people 
generally; while theii long struggle with Muhammadan 
invaders may account for their reli^dous intolerance. At 
, any rate the Peninsula has fallen behind the rest of Europe, 
and its peojile, scanty and povcrty-stiicken considering the 
capacity of the soil, seem to lack, as a whole, the energy 

^ and enterprise that are essential to progress. 

IX. Products and Industries. • 

^MiSterals— * 

• The Iberian Peninsula has been famous from the earliest 
times for^its mineral wealth The principal minerals, which 
occur chiefly on the margins of tlffe plateau, are copper, iron, 
anicksilver, lead, silver," zinc, and coal. 

The principal coalfields lire in the north, and here the iron oire 
is chiefly worlced. The c^per mines on the lUo Tinto are 
the largest in the world. The quicksilver mines of Almaden 
are famous. • • 
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Difficulties of communication, anA the native want of enterprise, 
have left large stores of mineral wealth untouched. As it 
is, most of the mines are worked by foreign capital, and 
much ore, especially copper ore, is sent to Swansea to be 
smelted. 

Aoricultuual Products— 

More than half the land is uncultivated, but tlie soil is natu¬ 
rally fertile, and where irrigation is practised is extraordinarily 
productive. 

Wheat, maize, and the millets are the chief food crops. 

Chick-peas and other leguminous crops, and vegetables of all 
kinds are also grown for food. Tkc olive, vine, and orange 
are largely cultivated, and, in the north, the apple and 
other fruit trees or central Europe. 

The wide pastures of the Meseta feed large flocks of sheep, once 
famous for their wool (merino). 

In Andalusia horses, and bulls of a fierce breed used in the bull 
fights, arc reared. The mules and asses are the best in the 
world, and they are the con|i^non beasts of burden 

Industriks— 

t 

Indu!|^ncs are most developed in Catalonia and on the northern 
coast, near the iron and coal supply. Some machinery is 
made : cotton and other textilep are manufactured; and 
cork-cutting, the manufacture of tobacco, Cordorvan 
leather, and esparto grass baskets, cordage, and paper are 
characteristic. 

Port, a red wine from Portugal, and sherry, a white wine fi^om 
southern Spam, are famous. 

The sardine and tunny tishei les are very valuable. 

X. Communications. 

Except near the sea the rivers of the Peniii.sula are prac^cally 
useless as waterways. 

•Koads and railviays have to overcome great engineering 
difficulties in ascending from the coast plains to the ^igli 
interior. * ^" 

Madrid is the railway centre of the country, and is directly 
connected with Coi^loba, Seville, and Cadi/., Ijy the valley 
of the Guadalqiuver, with Lisbon, the centre of the Portu¬ 
gese railway system by the valley of the Tagus, and with 
Carthegena, Valencia, Bard^lona,^ Santander, and other 
coast towns. No railway crosses the Pyrenees, but lines 
running round both ends of the chain connect the Spanish 
railway# with those of France. , 
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XI. Commerce.' 

The external trade of Spain is small, and is mostly carried on 
in foreign ships, witli Prance and the United Kingdom. 

Tiio chief ports are Barcelona and Cadiz. Bilbao, on the north 
co^ist, exports great quantities of iron-ore, and Huelva, on 
the sonth coast, is the port of the Rio Tiiitu copper mines. 

Portugal, with the fine harbours of Lisbon and OportO, is 
better situated for trade, which is cliiefiy carried on with the 
United Kingdom and Prance 

Exports: Spain chiefly expoits wine and minerals; also 
fruit, olive oil, cork, 4 ik 1 silk. 

Portugal exports wines, cork, fish, copper, and fhiit. 

Imports: Spain imports cotton, machinery, coal, wood, 
sugar, and fish: Portugal, cereals, cotton, wool, machinery, 
iron, fish, coal, sugar. 

XI r. Government and Towns. 

Both Spain and Portiigjd are limited monarchies, and in 
both the parliament is e.illed the Cortes • 

Spain, as the largei country square miles),•u.is a larger 

army and navy than Fortugral (3b,0;W square miles), but 
neither comitiy is strong, cither by land or sea These 
areas include the v.irious islands conventioiially included in 
the two countries 

• Education is p<tor In both countries most of tlie people are 
* illiterate, and liigher education is also backward. 

Towns of Spain— 

Madrid (512,000) is the c.ipital, .iiul the business centre of the 
country. It is situuU'd on a bare plain, .iiid has an extreme 
and unpleasant climate In the mountains to the north- 
^ w'cat is the gicat palace-monasleiy of the Escorial. 

On the Tagus, south of Madiid, is Toledo, a former capital, and 
once famous for its sword blades. • 

•Barcelona (500,500), the capital of Catalonia in the north-cast, 
IS the chief port and mnmifacturiiig tow'n of Sp'Hiu. It is 
the centre of a busy manufactuiing district. The ancient 
port of Tarragona, to the sonth, has declined in impoi tance. 
Valencia (204,000), situated on thifrichest ]»art of the east coast, 
exports silk and fruit. Alicante, further down the coast, 
once known for its v^ne, is a rising port 
Seville (146,000), the capital of Andalusia, is an imjiortant port 
and manufacturing town on the Guadalquiver It has 
beautifnl buildings and art treasures, and is notorious for its 
bull fights. t • 
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Cordoba (57,000), higher up the Guadalquiver, the chief Moorish 
town of the Middle Ages, and formerly famous for its 
leather, has a splendid cathedral, which was once a mosque. 

Malaga (125,000), on the south coast, exports wine, and fresh and 
dried fruit (raisins). 

Murcia (108,000), the chief town of the dry and hot south-east, 
manufactures silk. 'Po the south is Carthegena (86,000), 
the chief naval port of spain. South-west is Lorca (59,000), 
an ancient town. 

Saragossa (98,000), the ancient Caesarea Augusta, is the largest 
town 111 the Ebro basin. Its cathedral is an object of 
pilgrimage from eveiy part of Spain. The town has sus¬ 
tained some famous sieges. ‘ 

Granada (75,000), in th>o highlands of Andalusia, is famous for 
the Allianibra and other magiuficont specimens of Moorish 
architecture. 

Cadiz (70,000), near the mouth of the (1 uadalquivcr, was founded 
by the Phoenicians, and is one of the most ancient towns in 
the world. It exports the famous wine of Jerez (62,000), 
which gives the name sherrsi to the wine of the district. 

Valladolid (6K,0()0), the capital of Old Castille, and once the 
cc^pital of Spain, is in the centre of the Douro basin. 

Bilbao (74,000), on the north coast, is a thriving maiiufactuiing 
town and mineral port. 

Oviedo is the centre of the northern coalfields, and Santander, 
Ferrol, and Corunna arc northern ports. Salamanca has a 
university which was famous in the Middle Ages; and 
Badajos, Talavera, Vlttorla, Ciudad Real, and Borgop are 
known in connection with the Peninsular War. 

The Balearic Islands, consisting of live islands, of which the largest 
are Majorca and Minorca, are reckoned as a province of 
Spain. Palma (62,500), in Majorca, is the largest town. It 
has some hue buildings, and exports oranges and other fruit. 

The Canary*Islands, a group of islands lying oft the nort'h-west 
coast of Africa, are also counted as a province of Spain. 
The largest is Tenenfe, containing the famous volcanic 
Peak of Tenenfe, 12,190 feet. ’ 

Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, and the other Fresldios on the 
Morocco coast, are also considered part of Spain. 

The foreign possesslonsiof Spain are now insignificant. A strip 
of West Africa, Fernando Po, and some other islands are all 
that remam. 

Gibraltar, a rocky promontory al the e^t of the most southerly 
part of Spain, belongs to the United Kingdom. It is a 
great naval station, and is very strongly fortified. 

Andorra is a small republic in the Py .cnees. 
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Towns of Poutugal— 

Lisbon (801,000), the capital, is splendidly situated on an expan¬ 
sion of the Tagus, which forms an admirable harbour. It 
has a considerable trade with South America and West Africa. 

Oporto (139,000), at the mouth of the Douro, is the second town 
and port of the country, with a great wune trade 

No other town has 30,000 inhabitants. Coimbra has the only 
university. Setubal, at the head of the Gulf of Setubal, 
the third port, exports sardines, oranges, corks, and wine. 

The Azores, or Western Islands, in the Atlantic far to the west 
of Portugal, and Madeira, the largest island of another 
group lying north of the Canaries, arc included in Portugal. 

Funchal, the capital*of Madeira, exports a famous wine known 
as Madeira. The climate of tlA island is paiticularly mild 
and genial, and very favourable for invalids. 

The foreign possessions of Portugal are still considerable. The 
must valuable are Angola, in West Africa, and I’ortiigucse 
East Africa, of which tlie capital is Louren^o Marques The 
Cape Verde and some other African islands, part of Guinea, 
a few square miles ii# India, Macao in China, and part of 
Timor in the Malay Archipelago, also belong to Portugal. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the situation of the Iberian Peninsula. Name from 
the map the chief openings and projections on each of its five sides. 

2. What continent does the Peninsula most resemble in its physi> 
cal configuration ^ Describe tlie Meseta. 

.3* J)esciibe the courses of the laiger rivers of the Peninsula. Find 
from the map what moiiutain laiiges form the water partings be¬ 
tween their basins. 

4. What three chief varieties of climate are found ? Account for 
them. Mention the vegetation charactei istic of each climate. 

5. How has the language of Spam been infiuenced by the various 
ruling j;acca that have occupied the Peninsula? How does the popu¬ 
lation compare with that of the otlier laiger countries of Europe? 

6. What are the mineral piodiicts of the Peninsula? MentidU 
soinegcharacteristic industries. What are the chief food cqips ? 

7. What special difficulties interfere with free communication with 
foieign countries and within the Peninsula itself? 

8. What i|L the nature of the exports from Spain and Portugal ? 
Why does l^rtugal import wool, and ^pain not? Why do both 
countries import fish ? 

9. What do _ you know of •Madrid, Lisbon, Cadiz, Barcelona, 
Granada, Tenerife, Seville, Coimbra, Malaga, Saragossa, Oviedo, Sala¬ 
manca, Badajos, Palma, Bilbao, Funchal, ()porto, Andorra, Ceuta ? 

10. “ Africa begins at the Pyrenees. ” Mention geographical facts 
in support of this statemedt. 
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RUSSIA. 

1. Situation and Size. 

Russia in Europe, which occupies the whole of eastern Eui*ope 
from the Arctic Ocean to the Black Sea, is the western portion 
of the Russian Empire, which extends, without any real 
geographical break, over the gieat ])Uin of northern Eurasia, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific Ocean. 

The Scandinavian Peninsula is the only xjart of northern 
Eurasia not included within the Empire. 

The Russian Empire extends more thav 170 degrees of longitude 
(representing niore^ than eleven hours’ diflerencc of time), 
of which European Russia covers iicaily sixty degrees. It 
comes furthest west in Poland, where it roaches Tong. 17^' 
E , the longitude of the “ heel ” of Italy. 

In the north the mainland of European Riis.sia reaches lat. 
70® N., and Novaya Zeinlya touches lat. 7<»'’N., seventeen 
degrees from the pole, 'flm must southerly point of the 
Crimea is lat. 44“ *22' N , tha latitude of Genoa. In Asia 
' the Bin pi re extends ten degrees further south 

The Bf.'tssian Empire occupies one-sixth of the land surface of the 
globe, having an area of more than 8^ million sipiare miles. 
IMie area ot Russia m Europe u- almost two million square 
miles, more than that of all other Kuvopeau countries taken 
together. 

11. Boundaries. 

North : the Arctic Ocean * 

West: the Baltic Bea, (Jeimaiiy, AUHtrifi-Hungary, and 
Roumania. 

South. lloiniiaiii i, the Black Sea, the Maiiych I>epres.siou, and 
the (’aspiaii Sea 

East: those of Enro|x?. ^ 

The boumlaries of Russia in Europe on the west and east are 

' mostly arbitrary lines ; but the Vistula and Pruth in the 
west, and the Kara and the Ural in the east, mark the 
boundary for short distances. 

The north coast extends from the Kara River to the Varanger 
Fiord between Rusfyan Ixipland and Norway. ' iWestof the 
Kanin Peninsula opens the White Sea, with its three gulfs. 
The Kola Peninsula, between the White Sea and the Arctic 
Ocean, forms the remainder Gf north-west Russia. 

The west coast on the Baltic borders In the north the Gulf of 
Bothnia. The Gulf of Finland makes a long indentation, 
running fi'om west to eaxt in the middle of the coast, and 
further south is the Gulf of Riga.*’ 
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The Black Sea coast in the south is indented by the Bay of Odessa 
and the Sea of Azov, with the Crtmean Peninsula bctw ecu 
them. The nar row Strait of Kertch coiiuects the Sea of Azov 
with the Black Sea. 

IV. Relief. 

t- 

Tlie relief of RiiRsia ia very flimjiU*. It is a vast plain, rising 
into a low plateau in central Russia. West of the biueper the 
land again rises towards the Carpathians, and there is another 
tract of higher land west of the niicldle Volga Pails ol Finland 
and Russian Lapland also use above (iOO feet. 

The Valdai Hills in the north ot the central plateau just 
exceed 1100 feet? 

The Ural Mountains form no real batrier between east and west. 
They rise above 50<K) feet in the north and south, but in the 
middle, where the railway ciosses them, tii<* laiige is 
scarcely noticeable 

The jiart ot 'Curopeaii Russia w'hich forms the north-west sea* 
boaid of the Caspian belongs to the Aralo-Caspian depres¬ 
sion —the largest area,^>f land below seu-level on the globe. 

V. Rivers and Lakes. • 

The great rivers of Russia ai*c the Volga, Don, Dnieper, 
Duna or Western Dvina, Northern Dvina, and Pechora. 

The Volga (23<K) miles) rises in the Valdai Platciin, in the 
north of central Russia, at a height of only (i()5 feet above 
the sea It is the largest iivci of Km ope, and drains an 
•* area greater than the combined areas of Fi/inee, (ieimany, 
ami the British Isles. It enters the Caspian ISea by a large 
delta. « 

The Kama (1170 miles), the largest tributary of the Volga, rises 
in eastern Russia, and brings down most of the di ainage of 
the central and southern Urals. The Oka is another large 
9 tributary. 

The Don (11’)3 miles) rises in central Russia, and flows into the 
.Sea of Am)v • 

The Dnieper (1334 miles) rises near the Volga, and Ho^vs to the 
Bay of Odessa, in the Black Sea 

The Duna, or Western Dvina miles), uses on the V.ildai 
Plaj^ui near the Volga, and flows into the Oulf of Riga, in 
the Baltic. Sea. * 

The Dvina (1,100 miles) rises in the north of Russia, and enters 
the White Sea at Arehangel. 

The Pechora (980 miles) rises in the Ural Mountains, and enters 
the Arctic Ocean by a delta within the Arctic Circle. 

The Vistula enters Russia froiub Austria as a nawgable river, and 
flows acioss PolaAl into Germany. 
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The Niemen drains western Russia between the basins of the 
Vistula and Duna. In its lower course in Germany it is 
called the Memel. 

The Dniester drains the extreme south-west. 

The Ural rises in European Russia, but the whole of its lower 
course from below Oieuburg to the Caspian is in Russian 
Turkestan. 

Lakks— 

The lake region comprises southern Finland and the adjoining 
parts ot Russia around the Gulf of Finland. Finland is 
crowded with lakes, most of which comiiiunicute with one 
another. Ladoga, partly in Finland and partly in Russia 
proper, is the largest lake in Europe, and the fifth lake of 
the empire. It ^jceives the wateis of the Saima, the 
largest Finnish lake. Next to Ladoga, Onega, further 
north-west, and Peipus, south of the Gulf of Finland, are 
the largest lakes of European Russia. 

VI. Climate. 

The^ simplicity •>! the I’elief of RnUia, makes its climate equally 
simple, ^here ai*e no elevations to prevent the cold winds from 
the Arctic Ocean blowing over the whole of the country. 
Further, lines of highlands running west and east stop the 
warm winds from the tropics fiom reaching Russia. Hence 
differences of climate in different parts of the country correspoiu^ 
directly with diifeieiices of geographical .situation. 

The mean temperature is lower as we go from south to nbrth ; 
also, the atmosphere is drier as we go from west to east, 
* and, ill consequence, the climate, which is in general of the 

extreme or continental type, is most extreme in the east. 
The rainfall exceeds 20 inches in the year in very few 
places ; in some places it is as little as six inches. 

The winters are long and cold and the summers short ii!i7d hot. 

, Snow covers the ground for months in winter, and rivers 

and seas arc frozen for longer or shorter periods. The 
'Black Sea and the Sea of Azov arc oidy frozen occasionally. 

VII. Plants and Animals. 

The vegetation zones ox Russia are those of Europe as a whole, 
from the tundra zone of the Arctic seaboard to the southern 
region of maize and the vine. In the south of the Crimea 
the olive flourishes, and cotton £an be grown. Most of 
northern Russia is still covered with dense evergreen 
forest. • Middle Russia»-the region of deciduous trees, has 
been cleared of forest, and is nof«r mainly agricultural. 
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Further south the Black Earth region stretches across the 
country from the Dnieper to the Urals, and makes Russia 
one of the great wheat-producing countries of the world. 

The Steppes around the Caspian Sea are a barren region, 
covered with grass and flowers for a few' short weeks in 
early summer. 

Owing to the increasing severity of the climate from west to 
east, the iini's marking out the 7.ones of vegetation run from 
north-west to south-east. Wheat, for cxamifle, cernws much 
further north in Finland than it does in Mstem Russia. 
Animals— 

The polar bear, the s^, and reindeer are found within the Arctic 
Circle, and in the forest region the bear, wolf, stag, fox, 
hare, arc common, as well as gallne birds. 

I'he sturgeon is cliai acterisiic of the southern rivers, and cod, 
salmon, and trout alMiund in the not them rivers and seas. 

VI11. People. 

Population— 

The population of Eiiropej^ei Russia is 104 millions, 53 to the 
square mile; while the population of the whole empire is 129 
millions, or 15 to the square mile. • 

The most densely i)opulated parts of Russia aio Poland, and a 
stnp of Russia [iropcr extending across the Black Earth 
region from Moscow to the Dnieper. Here tlic density of 
population is 100 and iipwaids to the stpiure mile. 

RaCJSS and LANOUAfJlfiS-- 

'Rio great hulk of the people are Russian Slavs: Great Russians, 
Little Russians, and White Russians, speaking different 
dialects. Other Slavs are tlic Poles and Lithuanisins in the 
west. 

The Finns are non-Aryans; so also are the Bamoyeds and Lapps 
of the tundras, and the Tatars and Kalmuks (Mongolians) of 
*the east and south. Jews arc numerous in the south-w'est. 
Reliwions— • 

The established religion is the Orthodox Greek CBiurch. « 

The Finns are mostly Lutheran Protestants, and the Poles 
' Roman Catholics There are some Muhammadans, and the 
Sanuigeds in the north-east are ^eathens. 

IX. Products and Industries. 

Minerals— • 

The most important nJiiiing district of European Russia is in 
the central Urals. 

Qold, silver, copper, iron, coal, and salt ai’e €ouud. There 
are also coalfields in centS^ and southern Russia. 
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Agricultural Products— 

Niue-tenths of the people are agriculturists. 

The chief crops are wneat, rye, flax and hemp, potatoes, 
heet*root, and tobacco. Fruit trees are nntnerous in the 
south. 

Industries— 

Until lately Rosaia imported nearly all its manufactured goods, 
but there ai’e now considerable manufacturing industries in 
Poland and the mining districts, and at St. Petersburg and 
Moscow. 

Most of the manufactures are carried on in the workers' homes, 
not in factories, as in other parts sf Europe 

The sturgeon fisheries f^f the V^olga and other rivets of southern 
Russia are very valuable, caviare and isinglasB being 
prepared from certain parts of the hah. 

X. Communications. 

Russia has fine mituial waterways in its rivers. Rising, as 
so many of them do, near one anotl^^r, it has been easy to connect 
them J)y canals, and thus jirovide through waterways from one 
coast to another. 

The roads are bad, but when snow covera the ground, the 
sledge is in general use, ami commuiiicatioii is easy. 

For its size Russia is not well c?f for railways. The chief 
railway centre is Moscow, where lines from every part of th** 
emjiire converge 

The Great Sibeiian Railway begins at Samara, on the Wlga, 
and passing through Ufa and over the Urals, enters Siberia 
near the Tobol. 

Its route through Siberia is past Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, 
and Cblta to its termini on the Pacific at Vladivostok and on 
the Pe-chi-li Gulf at Fort-Artbur. 

XI. Trade and Commerce. 

The intemail trade of Russia is largel}*^ carried on at great 
flajrB. The one held annually at Nizhniy Novgorod iA the 
largest in the world. i 

The foreign trade, which is mostly carried on by .foreign ships, 
is chiefly with Gerfnany and the United Kingtfom. 

The principal ports are Odessa, St. Petersburg, Riga, and 
Nikolayev. « 

Exports: grain, flax and hemp, vfood, oil seeds, dairy 
produce, and eggs. 

Imports: raW cotton, metsds, metal goods, and machinery, 
wool, tea, leader and hides, textiles. 
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XII. Government. 

The EiDperor or Tsar of all the Bussias ik nn irresponsible 
autocrat He is the temporal and spiritual head of all his 
subjects, and the iniperiiil ukases or decrees have the force of 
law. He declares wai and makes peace in his o\sii name. 

Certain dignitaries of the state are called into council, but 
they have no legal standing independent of the will of 
the Tsar, and the ministers in charge of all governiueut 
departments are responsible to him alojc. 

Armv and Navv— 

The army is the linarest m the world, and the navy is next to 
that of France. Military su'viee is universal and com¬ 
pulsory. • 

Education— 

Klemcntary education is much neglected, and the masses are 
ignorant and supeistitious. Higher education is in a better 
state, but the free expression of opinion on political matters 
is not allow('d Tlj^re is a strict press censoishi}) of all 
publications, and newspapers may only be sold to rtjgistered 
subscribers. ^ 

Emigration— 

The Russians aie willing emigrants, and of late years there has 
been a laige emigration, especially of Jews, to the United 
States There is also a large and increasing emigration to 
^ Siberia. 

• XIII. Towns. 

St. Petersburg (1,267,000), on tlie broad and deep Neva, has 
been tlie capital of Russia since the time of Peter the 
Gieat. It is a city of wide streets, high and regularly built 
houses, and many splendid government buildings and 
palaces; but the climate is Ijad, and the site unhealthy. 
It is the educational and liteiary capital of the empire, as 
well as its second port, and a growmg manufacturing town. 

• Twenty miles west, on an island m the Gulf of Finland, is the 

strong fortress and naval port ot Kronstadt. * 

' Moscow (989,000), the ancient cajntal in the middle of Russia, 
su;iironn(is the Kremlin, a cluster of palaces, churches, and 
monastierios, whose quaint arcflitectnre and brightly painted 
domes make it unique in Europe. Moscow is an important 
industrial and manq^aoturiug town, and the centie of the 
Russian book ftrade. 

Warsaw (638,000), on the Vistula, the capital of Poland, is an 
industrial centre of growing impeltanci^ and the meeting 
place of the railctr’ays from Western Europe and Russia. 
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Odessa (405,000), the first port of the empire, is a handsome 
town on the north-west coast of the Black Sea. It has 
many foreign merchants. Kherson is a smaller port near 
the mouth of the Dnieper. 

Lodz (3I5,(X)0), a long street of houses and factories in Poland, 
has grown rapidly through its cotton industry. 

Riga (256,000), on the mouth of the Dima, at the head of the 
Gulf of Riga, has a great trade with the United Kingdom, 
exporting hemp, flax, grain, tallow, and timber, and im¬ 
porting British produce. The harbour is frozen for several 
months in the year. 

Kiev (247,000), the largest town of the Ukraine or ancient 
“Border” province, stands m thj? centre of the basin of 
the Dnieper, and is called the “ Holy Town” from its many 
and famous sacred*' buildings. It has sugar and other 
manufactures 

Kharkov (175,000), between the Dnieper and the Don, is a com¬ 
mercial and industrial town, with important fairs. 

VUna (160,000), the ancient capital of Lithuania, with many 
historic buildings, stands on a tributary of the Niemcn in 
. western Russia. 

Saratov (137,000), the largest town of the lower Volga, is the 
cevlire of German industrial colonies. 

Kazan (132,000), an industrial town near the Volga, above its 
junction with the Kama, was once a Tatar capital. 

Ekaterinoslav (121,000) is a modern iron and mining centre on 
the lower Dniepei. 

Rostov (120,000), near the moutn of the Don, is a port wit^ a 
busy coasting trade. v 

Astrakhan (113,000), a funner Tatar fortress in the Volga delta, 
still has many Muhammadan inhabitants. It is a port for 
'the Volga and the Caspian. 

Tula (111,000), on the railway between Kharkov and Moscow, 
and near coal mines, makes rifles, cutlery, machinery, and 
all kinds of iron work, especially the samovars for nfisking 
tea which are found in every Russian house. 

* Kishinev (109,000), the capital of Bessarabia in the extreme 
sqpth-west of lluSHia, is a great grain mart. ' 

No other town has 100,000 inhabitants. , 

Nizhniy Novgorod (95,()00), at the junction of the Volga and the 
Oka, IS famous W ^its fair, at which westerlx* goods are 
exchanged for the produce of Siberia, Caucasia, and the 
extreme east. 

Nlkolayev (92,000) is the chief (laval station on the Black 
Sea. * 

(hrenburg (73,000) stands on the right bank of the Ural, at the 
edge of tke Kirghiz steppe. 
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Sevaatopol, in the (Vinica, is famous for its siege by the English 
and French in 1854. 

Perm and Ekaterinburg arc mining centres, connected l>y a rail¬ 
way which ciosscs the Urals. Archangel, at the mouth of 
the Northern Dvina, is the port of the White Sea, and in 
the summer months, when free from ice, exports flax and 
hemp, timber, tar, and tallow. 

Helsingfors, the capital of Finland, and a port on the Gulf of 
Finland, is a literary and scientific town, with a fine 
library and observatoi ies. 

The rest of tlie Russian Empire has been lioscribed under Asia. 

g t,lUKsTIONS. 

1. Describe the situation .and size gf Rus*-!!! in Europe (1) with 
regard to other hhiropeaii countries, and (2) with icgard to the rest 
of the Russian Empire. Give the natural bonmlaiics of the Empire. 

2. What seas wash the coasts of Russia’ Name from the map 
the most marked projections and mdcntaiioiis How does Russia 
compare with the icst of Europe as regards extent of coast line? 

Where is the Russian pbiin lowest? Wheie does it rise above 
600 feet’ What part of the^Vals is in Europe’ 

4. Describe the courses of the great rivers of Russia, al'rangiiig 
them accordmg to the seas to which they flow. Wher^* is the great 
lake region, and give the position of the principal lakes? 

5. What is the general character of the Russian climate ? How 
IS it that it varies so Utile except in degree of severity ? Name 
from west to cast the highlands which cut ofl from the whole of the 
empire the warm winds tioin the tropics. 

o Describe the vegetation of the different natural regions of 
Russia. 

7. What parts of Russia are most densely populated? Give 
reasons to account for the gi eater population of these parts of the 
country. What are the principal non-Russian elements of the 
]x>pulation ? , 

S ^amc the mineral and agricultural products of Russia. Which 
is the most fertile jiart of the country ? What fish is specially 
chvactenstic of the southern rivers, and what products arc obtained 
from it ? • 

’ 9. VVhat through waterways are provided liy canals connecting 
the Dniepeijirwith the Duiia, and the Volga with the Neva? 

10. What is the importance of Nloflcow and \Varsaw as railway 
centres ? Describe the route taken by the Great Siberian Railway, 
and mention tho principal fjpwns through which it passes both in 
Europe and Asia. • 

11. What is the greatest export from Russia? Mention other 

exports, and the chief imports. ^ 

12. Describe the situation, una state anything noteworthy of the 
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following: Lodz, Tula, Kiev, Perm, Nizhniy Novgorod, Vilna, 
Helsin^rs, Astrakhan, Riga, Orenburg, Samara. 

13. Describe the three largest towns of the empire. 

14. What time is it at Petrojiavlovsk in Kamchatka (about 160” £.) 
when it is noon in St. Petersburg (about 30” E.) ? 


EXAMINATION PAPERS ON EUROPE. 

I. 

1. Draw a sketch>map of Europe, and niaik on it the courses of 
the Tagus, Rhone, We.ser, Elbe, Po, anil Volga; the Alps, the Jura, 
and the Carpathians; and the following places: Marseilles, Florence, 
Oporto, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Prague, Hudapest, (idessa, Archangel. 

2. Enumerate the chief islands of the Meiliterranean, describing 
their position as accurately as possible, and stating to w'hat Power 
each belongs Mention the largest town m each, and anything 
noteworthy about it. 

3. Describe the course of the Rhine, naming the countries through 
or between which it passe.s, and, in oi|ler from source to mouth, its 
chief tributaries, and the principal towns on its banks 

4. Wbat are the chief industries of Swansea. Coventry, Leicester, 
Northampton, and Nottingham’ 

Name the chief seats m Croat Britain of woollen cloth manufaC' 
tnre and of iron-shipbuilding , and tho ports trading mainly with 
the continent of Europe. 

5. Distinguish between an Empit**, a Kingdom, and a Republic, 
and assign to its proper clas<j each of the countries of Eurppe. 
What are the Great Powers ’ 

6. What and where ate the Dvina, the Chechs, the Tyrol, 
Bilbao, the Dogger Baiik, Ht. l!ltienne, the Kalmuks, the Basques, 
Capri, Meissen, Elsinore, the Alhambra? 


1. Draw a map of Great Britain, and mark on it (1) the main 
WtV’Or-partings, (2) the rive’-s entering the sea between Buchan Ness 
and the North Foreland, (3) the principal ports, and (4) the tawns 
with morefthan 250,000 inhabitants. 

2. Trace the course of the Danube, naming in order the chibf 
tributaries, and the principal towns by which it p&<p 2 eB. What 
states docs it flow through oiFbetween? 

3. Compare the mountain systems of the Iberian and Balkan 
Peninsulas, and their influence upon clj^ate. 

4. Draw a sketch-map of Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia. 
Trace by a dotted line the inland frontiers, and show the position of 
Mount Etna, the JRiviera, Lake C^arda, Capes Passaro and Sparti- 
vento. Trace the couil^es of the Tiber aiid the Arno, and mark 
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Brindisi, Milan, Ancona, Palermo, Leghorn, Mantua, Turin, 
Messina, and Venice. 

5. What parts of what conntiics are important in connection 
with the following industries : silk weaving, cotton spinning, butter 
making, straw plaiting, steel w'orking, nuit drying, and wheat 
growing. In each case give .a reason to cx])lain the connection of 
the particular industry with the pai ticular locality. 

6. What and where are the following ; the Vosges, the Schwarz- 
wald, the Auvergne, the Sierra Morena. the Valdai Hills, the Erz 
Gebirge, the Guadiana, the Ticino, the Don, thr Vjndai, the Strait 
of Messina, the Gulf of Riga, the Sound, the Iron Gates, the 
Dobi'udscha or Dobruja ? 

* Ill. 

1. Draw a .sketch<map of Euiope and inseit all the capitals; 

likewise Belgrade, Cracow, Piume, Kiev, Orenburg, Malaga; Lakes 
Balaton, Constance, Maggioie, and Ladoga; the Apennines, the 
Covennos, and the Balkans; the courses of the Lone, the Dnieper, 
and the Vistula; and the railway route fioni Calais to Constan* 
tinople. ^ 

2. (1) Name and locate the^iighest summits in England, Noiway, 

and Austiia, and give their h<ughta abuve scadevil. 

(2) Oomx>are, as regards average density of jiopiilatiditi, England, 

Italy, Fiance, and Geimaiiy, and give some account of 

the condition of the people in each country. 

(3) Give the chief causes ot the difTeiences in climate of Lisbon 

and Moscow. 

8. Point out the natural advantages of Europe for maritime 
conmierce among its own states ami with other parts of the world. 

4. What are the chief natural products of Denmark, France, and 
Austria* Hungary ? 

.'>. Name the five largest states of the German Empire, the 
principal towns and industries of each, and the general character of 
the rmlway system. 

l». What and where are Polders, the Campagiia, Xante, Spithead, 
the I^ndes, Cork, the Ukiainc, the Downs, Varangcr Fio^d, 
Sal^iica, Bergen, l.yons, Antwerp, Peipus, the Cumea? 



AUSTRALASIA. 

I. General Description and Extent. 

Tnis division of the glohe the world of islands which extends 
from the south-east of Asia more than half-way across the 
Pacific Ocean. The largest islands are crowded together be¬ 
tween Asia and Australia Further east, in the South Seas, 
the tract of ocean enclosed by the tropics and the meridians of 
150“ E. and 120“ W , the islanils are Sj^naller, and the archipelagoes 
more 89attered, and finally, a belt of the Pacific about 3000 
miles acroi^, with scarcely an island, inter^^enes between the 
eastern limits of Australasia and the weslern shores of South 
America. The Indian Ocean bounds Australasia on the west. 

Quite shallow seas separate the western islands of the Malay 
Archipelago from one another and from Asia, .and equally 
shallow seas separate Australia from Neu Ouiiiea. Tliqre 
is no doubt that Asia once extended much further sofith- 
east, and that Australia formerly extended much further 
north. Hence the name Australasia,^ which suggests the 
geographical relations of this division of the globe with 
Asia, as well as the name of its largest component, is pre¬ 
ferable to Oceania, which is sometimes used. 

Australia is too large to have the usual characters *bf an 
island, and is commonly regarded as a continent—not as 
the largest island in the worhl. ^ 

Austral'Asia presents a remarkable variety of natural features. 
Its islands range from some of the largest in the world, 
with navigable rivers, and mountains rising highef^than Mont 
Blanc, to coral atolls surrounding lagoons loss than a mile 
across, and rising only a few feet above the sea. In tropical 
Malaysia we have islands of iinst^rpassed fertility, crowded 
with plant and animal life, and dominated by the most tre¬ 
mendous array of active volcanoes in the world ; while, on some 

i • 

I s= Sout>>em^Asia^j 
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of the islets of the Pacific both plant and animal life are of 
the scantiest description. 

Australasia, though the actual area of its land is only a little 
more than four millions of square miles, or somewhat 
more than that of Europe, extends over a greater portion 
of the earth’s surface than any other division of the globe. 

From Sumatra to the Marquesas Islands is 125 degrees of 
longitude, more than one-third of the earth’s circumference, 
and from Hawaii to New Zealand is 70 degrees of latitude. 

TI. Divisions. 

Australasia has six divisions. 

1. Malaysia or the Malay Archipelago, which comprises the 
islands immediately Houtli|Cast of Asia as far as New (Tiiinea. 

2 . Melanesia,^ comprising the chain of islands fi’om New 
Omnea to tlie Fiji Islands. 

3. Australia and Tasmania. 

4. New Ze^and. 

f). Polynesia,^ the outer island groups of the Pacific, extend¬ 
ing from Hawaii or the Sandwich Islands to the Tonga Islands 
and tho archipolagoc's east of them. 

6. Micilinesia,'^ the archipelagoes to the north of Melanesia. 

III. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

The greater part of Australasia lies between tlie tropics, and 
the equator passes throiigli tlio largest islands of Malaysia 
Only the southern half of Aiistialia aiul New Zt'uland are injblie 
south temperate 7one. Hence the tliuiate is, for tli(‘ inost^part 
equable, humid, and hot, -typically oceanic. 

Australia, on the other hand, siifters from w'ant of moisture, 
and the interior is one of the most arid regions in the world, 
with great extremes of heat. 

As regards plants and animals most of Australasia belcwgs to a 
region of its own. (See Introduction.) The islands nearest 

* Asia have a plant and animal life akin to that of south- 
posterii Asia, but further cast, on the other side of WaKace’s 
line, both plants and animals become more and more 
Australian. * 

IV. People. ^ 

Population— 

Tlie total population is estimated at about 52 millions. 

Malaysia and some of the srffaller^ archipelagoes are W'ell 
populated, while Australia has not two inhabitants to the 
square mile. 

^The Islands of the Blacks. ‘‘‘Ma'hy Islands. ^ Little Islands. 
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Races and Lanouaces— 

Malaysia is the home of the true Malay race, a branch of the 
Mongolian or Yellow race. 

Tlie Polynesians, who speak languages akin to Malay, were 
foimerly believed to be of the same race, but they are now 
considered to belong to the Caucasian or White family. 

The Papuans of east Malaysia and New (Guinea, the inhabi¬ 
tants of the other Melanesian islands, aurl the Australian 
aborigines, are blanches of the Negro or Bbok ih'v. 

Various other races are rejji csentetl: the Dutch in Malaysia, the 
Spanish in the Philippines, and the Chinese nearly every¬ 
where Australia and New Zealand are mainly inhabited 
by colonists of British descent^ 

All the native languages of Australasia arc varieties of one 
great family—the Malayo-Polynesian or Oceanic family. 

Rmjoion.s — 

Most of tlic Malays are nominally Muhammadans Except where 
they have been Christianised, the natives of the rest of 
Australasia arc pagitns. Cannibalism was formerly pre¬ 
valent. • 

The curious custom of tabu or tapu, by ivhich fiersons and 
things are withdrawn fiom ordinary use, ts specially 
characteristic of Australasia. It was often made the means 
of oppression and tyranny. 


MALAYSIA OR THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 

I. Situation, Extent, and Divisions. 

This division of Australasia extends from long. 95® E., the 
longitude of the Jrawadi Delta, to the west coast of New 
Guinea. * 

I^ lies on both aides of the equator, which passes^ through 
Sumatra, Borneo, Celebes and the Afoluccaa 

The Straj^ of Malacca and the China Sea separate it from 
Asia. • 

The total area is ndarly 800,000 square wiles, about the same as 
that of the Indo-Chiivi' Peninsula. 

Wallace’s Line, di‘a%ii between the islands of Bali and Lom¬ 
bok, and east of Borneo and the Philippines, separates 
the islands that were onc|» connected witl| Asia from those 
that were once c#nnedted with Australia. 

I.G. 9 c 
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West of Wallace’s Line are— 

1. The Greater Sunda Islands : Sumatra, Java, and Bali, 
the western links of the Sunda chiiin of islands, and Borneo, 
north of the chain. 

2 . The Philippines, north-east of Borneo. 

East of Wallace’s Jiine— 

3. The Lesser Sunda Islands, coutinuin^ the chain of the 
Greater Sunda Islands for 1200 miles, from Lombok to Timor- 
laut. 

4. Celebes, east of Borneo. 

6. The Moluccas or Spice Islands, east of Celebes. 

O 

II. Belief and General Features 

All the islands are mountainous- nnieh so that, except in 
Sumatra and Borneo, there are no navi'^able rivers 

A line of volcanoes runs from Sumatra to the end of the 
Sunda chain, and then turns north and passes through the 
Moluccas and the Philippines. Borneo and Celebes, lying 
within the angle thus formed, ard^'almost free from signs ot 
volcanic activity. 

In Sumatra, Java, and Lombok, volcanic x^caks rise to i2,rK)0 
feet, but Kinabalu (1H,700), i.i Boineo, the highest 
mountain m the .nclnpelago, is non-volcanic. 

No other part of the world is the seat of such violent volcanic 
action, and disastrous erui*tions are frequent. 

The most disastrous eruption (»f modern times took place dn 
1884, wlien Krakatao, a volc.tno on an island in the Sunda 
Strait, blew away a great part of the island, and produced 
effects that were’felt all over the world. 

III. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

The climate is hot ami moist, and along the equator those are 
no well-detimMl seasons Further north and south the wet ami diy 
seasons are clearly imarked, and the northern Philippines, which 
are furthest away from the equator, aie subject to violent 
typlioons. 

Most of the islamls are clothed with luxuvian*’ vegetation, 
but in the Lesser Sunda Islands, which are influenced by their 
nearness to Australia, the climate is drier, vegetation is scanty, 
and some of the islands are barren. 

The forests west of Wallace’s Line resell ole those of south-east 
Asia, and are inhabited by the tiger, the elephant, the 

vaA \!nci'<cdKAN%. 

VXnc tWWgfer wild animals are not 
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found. Cockatoos, birds of Paradise, and cassowaries take 
tlie place of Asiatic birds, and the eucalyptus, casuarina, 
and other Australian trees are found. 

IV. People. 

Population— 

The population is nearly 42 niillions, or 54 to the sipiare mile. 

Java, until over .500 inhabitants to the square mile, is by far the 
most densely populated islsind of the archipelago, having 
almost the same area and the same density of population as 
England. 

Racer and Ru.kuons-h 

The Malays form the bulk of the population, but give place to 
Melanesians in the eastern glands The dividing line 
hetwccii the two races is, however, further east than 
Wallace’s Line. Kuropeaiis, chiefly Dutch, number less 
than 100,000 ; and theic are about half a million Chinese. 
The Malays, who aie mostly Mnhaminadans, are a short 
race, with a biown complexion, stiaight hair, and scanty 
beard. They are indolent and rescrveil in manner, hut 
fond of ganihliug, cruel, and revengeful. The aichipelago 
was formerly notorious for piracy. • 

V. Products. 

Malaysia i« famous for spices, ps])ecia]Iv nutmegs, cloves, 
and pepper. Sago, gutta-percha, Manilla hemp, edible birds’ 
nosts, and trepang,^ or beche-de-mer for the (.’hincse market, 
are*characti‘i istic products 

Very large quantities of coffee, rice, sugar, and tobacco are 
produced. 

The archipelago is fairly rich m minerals Coal is found m 
Sumatra, the Philippines, and, in largo quantiticss in Borneo. 

<,* Gold, silver, and diamonds; iron, lead, copper, and quick¬ 
silver are also found. Banka and Billiton, small islands oil 
Humatra, have very productive tin mines. • 

•The principal foreign trade is with the Netherlanijs and the 
United Kingdom. There is a local trade in native maiiu- 
factuies, especially sarongs (dhoties), and krises (Mahry 
dai^gfers). ^ 

VI. Islands and Towns. 

Three quarters of Malaysia belongs to the Dutch, ami, together 
with Dutch New Oiiiieea, forma the licli dependency of NethST- 
lands-India, or the Dutch East Indies. 

1 Trepang, or bdche-de-nier, a gea-Alug, or an it is called from its shape, 
the sea cucumber, is liighljrvalucd os a delicacy in China. 
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The Dutch possessions include the whole of the Greater Sunda 
Islands, with the exception of British Borneo ; the Lesser Sunda 
IslaiKls, with the exception of Portuguese Timor; Celebes, and 
the Moluccas. The Philippines, formerly Spanish, now belong 
to tile United States. 

1. The Ureater Sunda Islands: 

Sumatra, the most westerly island of Malaysia, and the 
second in sue, is half as large again as the United Kingdom. 
Its northern extremity is not far from the Nic(»bais, and it 
stretches south-east for a thousand miles to the Hunda Strait, 
which separates it from Java. For mo. e than half its length 
the Malacca Strait separates it from the Malay Peninsula. 

A mountain range with active volcanoes runs along the south¬ 
west coast, leaving an alluvial plain in the east with 
navigable rivers. The island is covered with dense forest, 
gutta-percha trees being very numerous. 

The most valuable products are black pepper, tobacco, coffee, 
and various forest products, such as gutta-percha, camphor, 
and gum-benzoin Gold and cbal are found. 

The chief towns arc Kota raja, the capital of Achln, in the north, 
Deh, a tobacco port, on the east coast, Padang, on the 
west coast, and Falembang, the meatest trade-mart, in the 
south-east. Benkulen, formerlv British, is a decaying place. 

Until lately the Dutch were continually at war with the 
Achinese. 

Java, the most fertile, populous, and thriving island of' tlie 
archipelago, is about the ^ize England. It extends for about 
600 miles from .Sunda Strait to Bali. 

It is entirely mountainous, and contains more active volcanoes 
than any equal area in the world. 

The staple products of the island are sug^, coffee, and i;}i;e. 

Only Brazil exports more coffee, and only Cuba more sugar. 

„ Other valuable exports are tobacco, cinchona, indigo, and 
tea. 

Java (Tontains many interesting Hindu remains, and the Javanese 
have some Hindu blood in them. 

Towns— 

Batavia (115,000), the capital and business centre of Nether¬ 
lands India, is situated on the north coast near the Strait 
of Sunda. A fine artiticial h\»rbou^ has been constructed a 
few miles to the east, and railways connect the capital with 
other parts of the island. Buitenzorg, a hill station near 
Batavia,<‘is the usnal rddid^nce of the Governor-General, 
and has the finest botanic garden'^in the world. 
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Surstkarta (150,000), is the most populous town, and the 
rebidenue of tho nominal Emperor of Java. 

Surabaya (142,000), opposite Madura island, is an important 
coininercial town. 

BaU, moiiiitaiTious and volcanic, is separated from the east 
end of Java by a shallow and nanow strait. 

Borneo, the largest islaml of Mrilaysia, and the third island 
of the world, is separated from Java by the Java Sea, from 
Celebes by the Macassar Stiait, and from the Phih])pines by 
the Sulii Sea. 

It is mountainous, containing the highest peak in Malaysia, but 
not volcanic. ^ 

The north and noith-west of the island arc British, comprising 
British North Borneo, the i|[itive state of Brunei, and 
Sarawak, ruled by an English Raja The small if’land of 
Lahuan is also Biitish. 'I'he rest of Borneo is Butch 

Borneo is rich in coal, gold, and diamonds 

Sago, edible birds’ nests, and dammar, a resin used for making 
varnish, ate typical expoits. The other products are much 
the same as those of|^ uniatra. 

The interior is little known. The Dyaks, who form the«bulk of 
the jpopulatiou, are head*hunteis. Chinese aw numerous 
on the coasts. 


2 . The Philippines are an archipelago c>f more than a 
thousand islands, most of them veiy it regular iii shape, with 
a total area nearly equal to that of the United Kingdom. 


•^he Sulu Islands and Palawan, enclosing between them the 
8 ulu Sea, connect the Philippines with Borneo, and the 
Celebes Sea separates them from Celebes. Formosa lies 
to the north of the archijtelago. 

The islaiid^i are very volcanic and sub]ect to disastrous 
eruptions. They also he in the track of typhoons. 

'L'ilP chief products are bemp, sugar, coffee, copra, tobacco leaf, 
cigars, indigo. Gold and coal arc found. 

The largest islands arc Luzon, m the north, and Mindanao,* in 
• tho south. 

Manila (350,OCO), in Luzon, noted for cheroots, is the capital. 
It has a fortified eut-port, Cavit4. 


3. The L^ser Sunda Islands. « 

Lombok, Sumbawa, Flores, amf Ombay, whiih continue 
the main Sunda chain, are comparatively small {.slauds. The 
Ombay Passage, notip'iouE^ for its currents, separates Ombay 
from Timor, the large.st island of the group, the eastern half of 
which belongs to Portugal. Further east and out of the chain 
are the Tenimber Islaxi^s o» Tunor-laut group. 
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Lombok Peak, a volcano rising above 12,000 feet, is a well* 
known landmatk. 

These islands are without the luxuriant vegetation of the rest 
of the Malay Archipelago, and in appearance, and in their 
animal and vegetable life, are largely Australian. 

4. Celebes, separated from the Lesser Siiiiilas by the Flores 
Sea, and lying east of Borneo, west of the Moluccas, and south 
of the Philippines, is remarkable for its extraordinary shape 

It consists of four mountainous peninsulas radiating from a 
cential mountain mass It is the fourth island of the 
archipelago in size, and tlie interior is little known. The 
vegetation is rich, and the animal life highly peculiar, 
owing, probably, to the fact, iiifiicatcd by the deep seas 
which surround it^ that it was one ot the earliest-formed 
islands of the archipelago. 

Macassar, in the southern peninsula, is the busiest tiade mart 
in Malaysia, collecting and exporting coffee, trepanff, 
tortoiseshell, copal (for varnish), and nutmegs. 

5. The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, famous for cloves, nut¬ 
megs, and cardamoms, as well brilliant butterflies and 

birds of Paradise, lie between Celebes and the we.<5tern pio- 
montory o“ New (xuinea. 

Halmahera or Oilolo, in shape like Celebes on a smaller scale, 
Bum, and Ceram are the largest islands The small 
Amboyna and Banda groups, south of Ooram, formerly had 
monopolies of the clove lUid nutmeg culture 

Temate, on a small island west of Halmahera, is famous for. its 
magnificent harbuov. Amboyna is the capital of the 
Moluccas. 

Questions. 

1. Describe the situation of tho Malay Archipelago, and the 
various island groups that compose it. 

2. Name, from the map, and describe the positions of the heat- 
known straits and i^eas of the archipelago. What sea lies between 
the Lesser ^unda Islands and the northern coast of Australia ? 

3. What 18 the general nature of the relief of the Malaysian 
islands ^ ' Draw a sketch-map showing the volcanic system. 

4. What differences of plant and animal life are found east and 
west of Wallace’s Line ? What races of mankind are'^ 'eund ? 

5. Mention the charactcrilttic products of the archipelago, and the 
principal imports. With what countries is trade chiefly carried on ? 

6. Describe Sumatra, Java, Borneo,. Celebes, and the Philippines. 

?• What do you know of Krakatao, b.^che-de-mer, Amboyna, 

sarongs, Kinabalu, Brunei, Achin, Benkulen, Batavia, Macassar, 
Ball, the Dyaks. Cavitd, Timo\;-laut, Ombay, Banda, Palawan, 
Manila, Temate,^1)611, Surabaya ? ' i. 
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MELANESIA. 

I. Situation and Extent 

Mblanrsia is entirely c*oiiipri^e<l between the eqnator and the 
southeiii tropic. It consihta of the great island of New Guinea, 
the cm ve of archipelagoes cast of it and Austialia, and the Fiji 
Islands. 

The BiBrnarck Archipelago lies nearest New Guinea ; tlten come 
the Solomon Islands, the Santa Cma Islands, the New 
Hebrides, and. just noiih of the tropic of Capricorn, New 
Caledonia The Eiji Islands he oiitsi<1e the curve, cast of 
the New Hehridee. 

The total area of Melanesia is aboui 340,000 square miles, New 
Guinea, next to Gieenland the Jaigest island in the world, 
being about 300,0(K) sijuarc miles. New Pomerania and 
New Mecklenburg, in the Hisniarck Archipelago, and New 
Caledonia, arc the largest ot the remaining islands. 

New Guinea, and the volcanic islands of the archipelagoes are 
mountainous, and co|ered with dense tropical forest. The 
low coial islands have less vegetation. • 

IL Climate and Products. 

The climate is hot and moist. Being south of the equator the 
rainy season is tlie period of the noith-west monsoon, which 
blow'js from November to April. Hut ram falls at all times of 
the^ear 

The forests contain many valuable timber trees, sucli as ebony, 
cedar, and sandal-wood, and the shores arc fringed with 
coco-nut palms Tlie plantain, bread fruit, sago palm, 
sugar cane, and nutmeg flourish. 

There arc no large wild annuals, and auiinal life generally is of 
•• the Australian type. 

Bdche-de-mer, tortoise-shell, and pearl shell are found on the 
coasts, and gold is found in New Guinea and in sonic of the 
• other islands. 

HI. People. 

Tlie popij^tion is estimated at about a million, but the 
natives of the archipelagoes arc decr(insing in numbers. 

The Melanesians are a frizzly-baired, black race of the negro 
family. The Papi^ans of New Guinea and eastern 
Malaysia dilToi» m vaiious ways from the Melanesians of 
the islands further east, aii<l the Fiji Islanders, who 
are physically the finest people, are soinetiines regarded 
as Polynesians. • • * * 
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lY. Islands and Settlements. 

New Guinea is dividefl among three powers : tlie Netherlands, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom. The whole of the western 
half is included in Netherlands-India ; the northern portion of 
the eastern half belongs to Germany ; and the southern portion 
of the eastern half to the United Kingdom. 

The interior is very little known, but a backbone of mountains 
is believed to run from one end of the island to the other, 
sections of which are known as the Owen Stanley Range 
(13,000 feet) in British New Guinea, the Bismarck Range 
(15,000 to 20,000 feet) in German New Guinea, and the 
Chules Louis Mountains (16,000 feet) in Dutch New 
Guinea. * 

The hirgest river is th- Fly, which has inot-t of its course in 
British territory, and is navigable nearly to the British- 
German boundary. 

Indlarubber trees and sago palms abound. Trepang, copra, 
pearl-shell, gold, pearls, and sandal-wood arc exported. 

Magnificent birds of Paradise inhabit the forests, also casso- 
warles, cockatoos, and pigeof*! 

Foft Moresby, on the oast of the Gulf of Papua, is the chief 
Bdtish seltloment. It has regular steamer communication 
with Australia. 

Tlie Bismarck Archipelago and Bougainville of the Solomon 
group belong to Geriuaiiy; the ivniaiiiing islands of the Solomon 
group are British. ^ 

The islands are covered With dense forest, and tho natives' are 
still mostly savages and cannibals. BougainvUle, the 
largest of the Solomon Islands, uses to 10,(X)0 feet. 

The Santa Cruz, or Queen Charlotte Islands, a small group, arc 
Btitish 

The New Hebrides, a great recruiting ground for kaHqJ^as, or 
South Sea Island coolies, are independent They ai-o very 

, fertile and mountainous, and have active volcanoes. 

New Caledonia belongs to France, and is U8e<l as a pftnal 
Settlement. Noumea is the capital. 

The Fiji Islands are a BrItiBh coldn;^. The Ijy'gest islands 
are Viti Levu (about as jarge as Jamaica), and vSkua Levu. 
They are volcanic and surrounded by coral reefs. 

The natives, a fine race, are mosljy Christians, and there are a 
number of European settlers. Codlics from India work in 
the sugar plantations. 

Bugar and CQpra are the cbie( exports. The capital is Su\ra, on 
Viti Levu. ^ e 
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Questions. 

1 . Descnbe the situation of the chief atchipelagocs and islands 
that compose Melanesia. Draw a sketch map showing to what 
Kuropean powers they belong. 

2. What are the chief products of New Guinea? What are its 
inhabitants called, and what are they like? Mention the principal 
features of its relief. 

What do you know of Port Moresby, the Fly, Suva, 
Roiigainvillc, Noumea, trepaiig, Viti Levu, copra, kanakas, New 
Pomerania ? 


• AUSTRALIA. 

T. Situation ar|i Size. 

Australia is the gieateat land-niass in the hemisphere of water 
of which New Zealand occupies the centie With an area of 
2,972,r)73 square iiiilcs, it is large enough to have in the 
interior a climate of the extreme or eontinental type, and it 
is often regarded as tlie fiftV ami smallest continent. 

It lies wholly in tlie souniern hemisphere, the iioithem part 
being within the tropics. It is toinpii>ed between*4Jie parallels 
of 10“ and 40° south, its attendant island Tasmania alone being 
south of lafc. 40°. 

It is separated from Nasterii Malaysia and New Guinea on the 
noi th by the shallow Arafura Sea, Torres Strait, and the 

• Coral Sea 

•On the cast more t^an S,000 miles of the Pacific separate it 
from Kouth America ; ou the west, more than 4,000 miles 
of the Indian Ocean sepaiatc it from Africa. New Zealand 
lies about 1,200 miles to the south-east, and on the south 
there is nothing but the supposed Antarctic continent 
betw'eeu it an<l the South Pole. 

Ira greatest length, about 2,400 miles, is from w'est to east, a 
little soiitli of the tropic. Its greatest breadth is abput 
2,000 miles. 

*rhe Bass Strait separates it from the heart-shapeil island of 

• Tasmania, 20,215^ square miles, which lies off the south- 
eastcyn promontory. 

II. Coastd. 

The coast line is, on the whole, regular. 

The Gulf of CarpentarlOf between Arnhem Land and the Cape 
York Peninsulif, is a deep inlet on the northern coast. On 
the south coast the Great Australian Bight, with Gulfs 
Spencer and St. Vincent .to the east of Gape Catastrophe, 
are the most maAcd mdeutations. 
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The Great Barrier Reef runs along the north-eastern coast for 
about a thousand miles at an average distance from it of 
thirty miles, and forms a smooth-water channel of great 
value for navigation. 

West of the Great Australian Bight the south coast is lined for 
700 miles by cliffs above 5U0 teet high, and fur more than a 
thousand miles not a stream reaches the sea 

Small inlets are numerous on the cast and south-east coasts, 
many of which form excellent haihours. 

HI Belief 

The whole of the interior, northwards from the Great 
Australian Bight, helonga to a system oftmland drainage which 
usually terminates in shallow salt lakes. 

Plateaux, downs, and niLuiitain langos enclosing this region 
form the wateipai tings between it and the coastal districts 
draining to the sea. 

A line drawn from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Spencer Gulf 
divides Australia into an eastern and a western portion. 
The Utter includes nearly whole of the area draining 
.inland, and the greater pair of it is desert, and has an 
avQTage elevation of over 1,000 feet. 

The eastern portion is much less uniform in elevation, and 
contains the most fertile and best watered parts of Australia. 

Mountains— 

The principal range is the Great. Divide, which runs near the 
Pacific coast from Cape York t*) Bass Sti-ait ^ * 

As its name implies the (!reat Divide s the main waterpartiiig 
of the continent. Ic divides the 'drainage flowing inland 
from that which flows directly to the Pacific. The drainage 
flowing inland from the southein half of the range ulti¬ 
mately finds its way to the sea by the River Murray. 

Distinctive names are given to different sections of th«»Great 
Divide III the south, in Victoria, the mam range is called 
«■ the Australian Alps, which rise, in MoUnt Kosclusco, just 
inside the borders of New South Wales, to 7,300 feet,t'the 
highest point in Australia. Further north, west of Sydney, 
are the Blue Mountains, succeedeij by the Uverpool and NefW 
England Ranges. 

Similar dividing raugesf' though of no great height, and less 
continuous, run near the western coast, and separate the 
inland drainage from that wh^h flows to the Indian Ocean. 

In South Australia, on the east of St. 'Vincent Gulf, ranges run 
north which rise to near 3,000 feet, and arc continued by the 
Flinders^Range toward^ 1.ake Eyre. These highlands 
bound the basin of the MurrA.y orethe west. 
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In the heart of tho interior there are little known ranges rising 
to 5,000 feet. 

There arc no active volcanoes, but extinct cones are very 
numerous in the district north and west ot Melbourne. 

Tasmania has a central plateau, siirioiinded by mountains rising 
to 5,000 feet. 

IV. Rivers and Lakes 

Rivers— 

The River Murray (1,100 niili*s) ih the onU nv^r Cfiuparable 
with tlie great ii\ers of othei ])cUts of the world. It uses «m 
the western slojies of the Austi.ihan Alps, whoM* snows melting 
in siiinmer keep the :rtver more eonstMiit in volume than are 
most rivers of the eonntiy Murrumhidgee and the 

Lachlan rise fiuther noitli, and jom the Munay after nniting 
their streams. Tlie Darling, tlu* largest tiibutaiy of the 
Miiriay, and larger than the Mnirav itself, biiijgs down to it 
the diainagc of the (Ireat Divide from as far noith as the 
Darling Downs. 

The Murray i.s navigahle|)y small steamers as far as Allniry^on 
the hoidcis of Victoria and New South Wales, Snd tho 
Dai ling is navigable, except lu tho dry sens5b, to a still 
greater disliUice fiorn the sea 'I'lie Munay oiiteis the sea 
through a lagoon —Lake AloMiudrma—east of 8t. Vincent 
(lUlf 

The other rivers of Australia arc much smaller, and are subject 
, to great variations of volume, many becoming in summer a 

• nieie string of W)ols 

Those flowdng to till l^acidc from the Great Divide arc short, 
but have plenty of water, and arc subject to heavy Hoods 
after ram. 

Some cfinsidcrable rivers flow to the north coast. The largest is 
the Flinders, flow'ing into the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

TlfTi Fitzroy and Ashburton rivtrs /tow to the nr>rtli-west coast, 
and on the west cuabt are the GaBC 03 ni 6 and Swan livers.^ 

Lai^— 

The largest lakes are Lakes Eyre, Torrens, and Oairdher in the 
• south-central iiit<jf.’ior, and Amadeus m the heart of the 
cont^-ftent. They are shallow’ and salt, and the amount of 
water in tliein vanes greatly. •At times they are only salt- 
crusted mud. 

V^ Climate. 

Generally sjicakiiig ^he climate of Australia is hot and dry, 
but healthy. The death rate is smaller than in England. The 
heat of .summer is greajpr than* corresponds wtth tlie latitude 
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and ill the desert interior it is extreme. The cold in winter is 
in few places severe, and in the coast districts frost is rare. 

The relief of Australia has an unfavourable influence upon the 
rainfall, and the country is subject to great droughts 
followed by disastrous floods. The south-east trade winds 
blow from the Paciflc for moat of the year, and the Great 
Divide arrests and condenses the raiu-bcaring cloud|. Con¬ 
sequently the rainfall rapidly diminishes as we go inland, 
and over the greater part of the interior it is less than ten 
inches. 

The north coast is in the monsoon region, and has a regular 
rainy season during the north-west monsoon, which blows 
from November to April. » 

The r.imfall is very unequally distributed, and if only exceeds 
iiO inches in parts oiithe Great Divide, and iu the tract west 
of the Gulf ot Carpeiitaiia. 

VI. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— 

The vegetation of the Australian bush, t.e. tbe country in its 
natural state of jungle, is quite niilif4.e that of otbei paits of the 
W’orld. Tl)e woodlands are sombre, with little variety of tint, 
and the trees cast little shade, bec.iuse, being acla[)ted to a 
climate of gieat In^at and great dryness, the leaves are arranged 
to expose as little surface as possible to the ra^'S of the sun. 

The gum tree or eucalyptus is found in many varieties, some of 
which attain to great size, and rise to upwards of 300 feet. 

The casuarina, yellow-flowered ** wattles” of many kinds, the 
grass-tree, and others are charactqnstic. 

Many grasses of great value for pasture clothe the ground in the 
coast districts and in parts of the interior, but large tracts 
in the drier and less fertile parts ate covered with scrub, 
one of commonest being the Mallee scrub— a dwarf 
eucalyptus. ^ 

The deserts of the interior produce little but the dreaded 
prickly spiniflex or porcupine grass, which seriously iniures 
the feet of animals, and is uneatable even by the camel? 

Animals— - 

The animals of Australia are as peculiar as its plaVs. The most 
characteristic are vhe kangaroos, opossums and flying 
squlrr^, wombats, the dnck-billed egg-laying platypus, 
and the echidna or spiny a^t-eater. The birds include 
some of the most curious and''beautifal of their kind. The 
most remarkable are the l3rre bird, the emu and cassowary 
(ostrich tribe), the laughing Jackass, the black swan, the 
bower bird, and cockatoo. 
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Since the British colonisation of Australia many European 
animals have boon introduced. There are now ^reat 
numbers of horses, cattle, and sheep of the best kinds. 
Rabbits have increased till they have become a pest. 
Camels have also been introduced from India, and are 
largely used as beasts of burden in the drier parts. 

VTI. People. 

Tlie popnlatioii of Australia, a little over 3] millions, or less 
than two to the square mile, is mostly eoiigi er^ated in the settled 
districts round the coasts. Tlie bulk of tlie population is of 
British descent, and P^jptestant by religion. 

The aborigdnes, of whom less than 100.000 now remain, are 
savages of a low type, who liv/ from hand to mouth on the 
products of the bush, and by himting. The aborigines of 
Tasmania are extinct. 

VI IT. Products and Industries. 

Minehai^— 

The mineral wealth of Australia is very great. Gold has 
been obtained in enormous (piautiiies, and is st^l thb most 
valuable product of the country. * 

Other mineral products are copper, tin, silver, and coal. Iron 
ore IS abundant, but hitherto has been little woiked. 

Animal and Vegktaule Products— 

'fhe plants and animals introduced into Australia by the 
colotiists are tlie cliiefi|source of the products that aiv of com¬ 
mercial value Bbeep taring, on the great grassy tracts known 
as shecii-runs, and horle and cattle breeding are the principal 
occupations of the squatters, that is, the colonists of the 
interior or bush. Australian wool (merino) is of the very 
highest quality, and is. after gold, the most valuable product of 
the country. Australian horses oi walers are well known in 
India, and "the carcasses of sheep and cattle are largely sent*to 
England as frozen meat. • 

, Agriculture is not as vet practised on a very extensive scale, 
but ^good deal of wheat is now grown in the south, and 
sugar-cane in the tropical u«rth. European ftruits do 
excellently, and fruit canning is a growing industry. 
Australian wines of good quality and growing reputation 
are being madc^ • 

The great drawback to agriculture is the want of a steady water 
supply, but irrigation works are being constructed where 
practicable, and man> Artesian wells havC been sunk with 
successful result^ 
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The manufacturing industries of Australia have hitherto been on 
a small scale, and most manufactured goods are still im* 
ported from the United Kingdom. 

IX Gommunicationa 

Australia is poorly off for waterways Most of the rivers are 
only navigable a little way inland, and a great many dry up in 
times of drought. Tlic Murray and its tinbutaries form an 
important navigable system, but access to it from the sea is cut 
off by a shallow lagoon. 

I'lie railway system is fairly complete in the seltled districts 
of the soutli-east, and lines emmeeb the colmial capitals Adelaide, 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane A tisuiseontineiital line 
between Adelaide and Pd t Darwin, on the hulian Ocean, to 
follow the route of the trauscontimmlal telegraph, is jjartly 
made 

The other lines of Australia are lines connecting the various 
settlements on the coast with places in the inbeiior. 

There is a busy steamer coasting trade, and legiilar lines 
« connect Australia with New Zoalrnd, India, and the United 
Kvi*gdom. 

X. Trade and Commerce 

The great bulk of the trade is with the United Kingdom. 
The chief commercial poits are Sydney, Melbourne, ami Bris¬ 
bane, and Adelaide. 

Gold and wool, are by far the most in^^ortant exports. Others 
are batter, frozen meat, tallow, leather and skins, sugar, 
and copper. The imports are chiedy textiles, and apparel, 
metals, metal goods, and machinery. 

XI Government. 

The six Australian colonics all have responsible government, 
that is, each colony appoints its own public officers, only tlie 
Governoij being appointed by tlie Crown. » 

All the colonies are now confederated into the Oomiuon- 
wealth of Australia under a Govemt r-General, with a iiarlia* 
ment of two houses. Tlje federal capital has Ilot yet been 
decided upon. 

The protection of Australia from outside attack devolves upon 
the Imperial Government, afrrl Hy^iiey is the headquarters 
of the British fleet in Australasia. 

The land forces are composed of militia and volunteers, who 
make admirable irregular tcoops. aud have recently dono 
excellent service in South Africa. 
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EducaUon is well cared for, primary education being compul- 
soiy. There arc universities at Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Adelaide. 

The inatei ial condition of the people is very good. Wages are 
high ; food is cheap ; and tlic lioura of woik are shoit. 

There is still a certain uuiount of immigration into Australia 
from the United Kingdom. The immigration of Chinese 
has been checked by a* heavy poll-tax. 

Xll. Political Subdivisions aiivl Towns. 
^^TJEENSLAND. 

(Area, 668,497 scpiare miles : population, 512,000.) 

This colony coniiin'ses ilu* whole north east of Australia, 
together with the adjacent islands in the Pacific aiul in the Cnlf 
of Carpentujia. 

Its surface is much diversified by the bi am lies and spurs of 
tbc (Ireat Divide*, and clnnate, althongli the iioitheni half is 
within the tropics, is ijioilB equable than in other j)fjit.s of 
Austialia. Tliere are many grassy Inglilands, and^*ie Darling 
Downs iti the soutli-east, about 2000 feet higli, are the richest 
p,iRLoi.iI district 111 the colony. 

The vegetable products of Queensland are very varied. Sugar- 
cane is laiuely gumn ; also maize, rice, and wheat 

, Tobacco, cotton, plantains, oranges, pineapples, and other 

* tropical and sulatropical fruits, as well as l^hiropoan fruits, 
fionrish. 1 

There are pearl-shell, trepaug, oyster, and turtle fisheries along 
the coast. 

Gold IS mined, chiefiy round Charters Towers ; silver, copper, 
tin, and coal are also worked. 

Tiff leading exports, in order of \alue, are wool, gold, sugar, 
frozen meat, live stock, hides and skms, preserved ajid 
salted meat, tallow, and pearl-shell. 

Towns— 

* Brisbane (108,000), t]i^e capital and principal seaport of the 
coloK^, IS situated on the Brisbane river about 25 miles 
from the sea at Morcton Bay.* The town stands low, and 
is sabjeut to floods, but it has fine public buildings. It is 
about 500 miles nort^ of Sydney, with which it is connected 
by rail. • 

BO(dchampton (20,000), on the Fitzroy River, just inside the 
tropics, exports wool, ai\^ gold«from M^unt Morgan, the 
• richest gold-fieldiin tlfb world. 
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Townsville is the chief port of northern Queensland, and is 
connected by rail with the rich gold-iiulds near Charters 
Towers (26,0U0), the most northerly inland town. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(Area, 310,367 square miles. Population, 1,3.76,000). 

This is the oldest of the Australian colonies. It occupies the 
eastern seaboard south of Queensland anil north of Victoria, and 
the broad plateaux and plains behiiul the (Ireat Divide. 

Lord Howe Island, north-cast of Sydney, and Norfolk Island, 
farther out in the Pacitic, are detiendeucies of New South 
Wales. '' 

The Murmy forms the greater part of the southern boundary, 
and the treeless plains lying north of it, known as the Riverina, 
are noted for their wool, which is now the most valuable pro¬ 
duct of the colony. 

The «coastal districts are fertile,! and well-watered for Aus¬ 
tralia. «<'T 

Coal is abundant and is largely worked. Gold, silver, copper, 
tin, and Iron are also found. 

The principal exports are wool, gold, coal, hides and skins, 
preserved and frozen meat, copper, tallow, and leather. 

Towns— , 

Sydney (438,000), the capital and theAddest city in Australia, ^ 
stands on the magnihceiit landflockrd harbour of Fort 
Jackson. It i<s the terminus of the steamship lines con¬ 
necting Australia witl\ Europe, with New Zealand, and the 
Pacific islands, and is the centre of a busy coasting trade. 

It is connected witli the other Colonial capitals and \gith the 
interior by a line which zig-zags up the ghats of the Blue 

« Mountains, and terminates inland at Bourke, the limit of 
rainy season navigation on the upper Darling, .500 pules 
from Sydney, and at Albury, the frontier town on tho 
Murray, whence a line of diftenpnt gauge proceeds throi^h 
Victoria to Melbourne. Sydney is a handdfc>me city with 
fine public buildings, and many attractive suburbs on the 
shores of the harbour. 

Newcastle (16,000). north of Sydqey, is the greatest coal-mining 
centre and coal port in Australia. • 

Broken HIU (23,000), 800 miles from Sydney, near the borders of 
South Australia# is th^^ largest towm of a famous silver 
mining district. ^ a 
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Paramatta (13,000), at the head of Port Jackson, famous for its 
oranges and other fruit, is the residence of many Sydney 
meroiianta. 

Gtoulburn (11,000), is an inland trading centre south-west of 
Sydney. 

Maitland (11,000), on the river above Newcastle, is a thriving 
agricultural town with manufactures. 

No other town has 10,000 inhahitants. ^ 

Bathurst, west of Sydney, is the centie of a wheat-growing and 
gold-mining district on the plateau. 

Deniliquln, the chief town of the Rivciina, ">• directly connected 
by rail with Melbourne, and most of the wool of the 
district is exported that way. 

VICTOKIM 

(Area, 87,884 siiuare miles. Foiiulatioii, l,J03,tiCX)) 

Victoria occupies the south-eastern corner of Austialia, south 
of the River Mm ray. Tt is the smallest but the most densely 
populated of the Aiisticdiaii ( oloiiies, and has the most temperate 
climate. From its beauty al^d feitility it was originally •called 
Australia Felix. 

'J'he southern portion of the Great Divide traveiscs the colony 
from east to west, the eastern poition, wliicli rises to 6000 feet, 
being known as tlie Australian Alps. 

Qippsland, the district south of the Alps, is remarkably fertile, 
well-watered, arid well-wooded, and is rich in minerals, 
including coal. Vhe eiu alyptus here grow's to a gigantic sn&e, 
and the rich grasljs fee«l great numbers of horses and cattle 
Other parts of the \olony are equally suited to sheep, and 
Victorian wool is the finest m the world, and is, after gold, 
the most valuable product of the colony. 

Agri^ulinie has made great progress, and much malice ” scrub 
country has been made productive by irrigation works 
Wheat and the vine are largely cultivated in the basin fti 
• the Murray, and tobacco, oranges, figs, and other fruits do 
well. Butter-making is an important industry. * 

• I'he leading exports arp wool, gold, butter, leather, horses and 
oattleiTwheat, tallow, and sugar. 

Towns— • 

Melbourne (478,000) is the capital and chief port of the colonv, 
and the largest city^of Australasia. Is is picturesquely 
situated on th# Tarra Tarra River at the head of Port 
Philip. As a capital it compares favourably with those in 
other parts of the world, i1^ buildings, public and otherwise, 
• very hands^e. * It is the seat of a ifbiversity. 

i.G. 2 d 
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Melbourne is the centre of tlve Victorian railway system, which 
is the most complete in Australia. It is connected with the 
New South Wales system by bridges over the Murray at 
Echuca and Albury, and also with the South Austridiaii 
system. 

Ballarat (46,000), north-west of Melliourne, was the centre of the 
richest gold-mining district in the world, famriis for its 
“nuggets.” It is now also a inaiuifacturiiig town, and an 
impoitant agricultural centre 

Bendigo (43,000), north of Melbourne, is the centre of another 
gold-mining district. 

Geelong (23,000) is a port on the west side of Port Philip, 
south-west of Melbourne, and s the centre of thriving 
woollen manufactures. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

(Area, 003,600 squaic miles Population, 370,(K)0) 

South Australia proper has Queensland, New South Wales, 
and Victoria on the east, We,ster;a Austialia on the west, and 
the oceai), on the south. The territory north of lat. 26“ S, 
including Arnhem Land and the western slu>re.s of the Golf of 
Carpentaria, is also under the control of South Australia, and is 
called the Northern Territory. Hence South Australia as a 
whole occupies the centre of Australia, extending noith and 
south from sea to sea 15ut the part actually settled is the 
southern seaboard near Gults Spencer ^nd St Vincent, and the 
interior to near Lake Torrens Most^,of the colony is desert, 
with occasional grassy tracts where wabeicounses occur ; and the 
tropical northern territory has tuily (»ne or tw'o settlements on 
the coast, chieflv inhabited by Chinese. 

Ranges of hills running northward from the eastern ar.'ni of St. 
Vincent Gulf form the watcrparting between the streams 
that flow to the Murray and the few that flow westward to 
lakes m the interior, or to the gulfs. The colony cufFers 
more from drought than any of thg others. 

South Australia is the principal «vlieat-growliig colony-, find 
excellent wine is made in increasing quantities. Important 
irrigation works dlTe in progress at Remnark on the lower 
Murray. Much fruit is grown, especially oranges. 

Copper is the piincipal minerid. * 

The transcontinental railway is com|deted from Adelaide to a 
point beyond Lake Eyre, and in the Northern Territory 
150 miles inland from Palmerston. 

The chief exports are wool, wheat, a. id copper. 
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Towns— 

Adelaide (148,000), the capital, is pleasantly situated on the 
River Torrens, between the Mount Lofty Rang:e and St. 
V^iiieent Gulf. The town is well laid-out, and is connected 
by rail with Glenelg and Port Adelaide, its suburbs on the 
Gulf. It has many manufactures. 

Palmerston, on Port Darwin, a splendid harbour, is the capital 
of the Northern Territory. 


WTilST AUSTRALIA. 

(Area, 975,020 square miles Population, 178,(X)0) 

This coloiiv is the largest but the lea^t jiopuloua. Most of it is 
prac'tically desert, and oiil,> seatlei-ed feilile traebs on the sea¬ 
board are settled. 'IMiere is good grassland along the Fitzroy 
River, the largest in the colony, in the north. Good harlxuirs 
are few, the best one being on King George’s Sound, in the 
extreme south-west. 

Wheat and the vine aie principal objects of cuiture* I’he 
recent disco\ ery of rich gold-fields running ^vallel with 
the coast has caused a conMdei able increase of population. 

The most valuable exports next to gold are wool, Jarrah and 
karri timber from the gie.it foiests of the south-west 
(jarrah wood being special!}^ valuable on account of its 
power of resisting the attacks of white ants), sandalwood, 

• pearls and pearl^hell from iShark’s Jhiy and the north-west 
coast, and skins. 1 

Towns— I 

Perth (35,000), the capital, is situated on the ISwu]) River, on 
the south jwt of the west coast. 

Freemantle (16,000), the chief port of tlie colony, is at the mouth 
fif the Swan River, ten miles below Perth. A fine artificial 
harbour is being made. Both towns are connected by rail 
with Albany on King Geoige’s Sound, the present port df 

* call for the European mail steamers, uith Coolgsurdie and 
^ Kalgurh, the great golil towns of the interior, and with 
* OeraldV>wn, aboul^' half-way up the west coast. This last 

is also connected with Cue, a iiei^gold town to the east of it. 

^TASMANIA. 

(Area, 26,215 aquai'c miles. Population, 182,000.) 

The island of Tasrnaiiia^boMt tfte size of ScotlaSid, is separated 
from Victoria by Bass otrait, 140 miles wide, across which 
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stretch the Fumeauz Islands on the east, and the Hunter and 
King Islands on the 'west. The Tamar estuary is the only 
important indentation on the northern coast, and Macquarie 
Harbour on the west coast. The south-east corner is broken up 
into rocky peninsulas of curious shape, in the midst of which 
opens the estuary of the Derwent. 

Most of the interior is occupied by a bleak plateau, on which 
are picturesque fresh-water lakes, but in the east Is a 
considerable tract of open country, which affords good 

?[razing ground for cattle. Much of the island is still dense 
orest. 

The climate is much more temperate’^and equable than that of 
Australia. It is^more like that of England, but rather 
warmer. Fruit comes to great perfection, and Jam- makin g 
18 an important industry. 

Tasmania is rich in minerals, of which gold, silver, and tin have 
so far been the most extensively worked. 

The chief exports are wool, gold, silver and silver ore, tin, Aresli 
and preserved fruit, timber and bark, hops. 

Tow^s— ^ 

Hoba^.'{^5,000), the capital and chief port, is a pleasant town 
on the Derwent, with various local industries, especially 
fruit preserving. 

Launceston (17,000), on the Tamar, is the chief port of the 
north. A railway connects Hobart and Launceston with 
one another and with Macquarie Harbour. 

Questions. * 

1. How* docs the position in latitude p'f Australia compare with 
that of India’ What countries of the northern hemisphere lie north 
of Australia? How is it situated with regard to Africa and 
America? . 

*2. Describe the south coast of Australia. What seast'^^ash the 
north coast ’ 

' 8. How does the relief of Australia resemble, and how does it 
differ fr,om that of Africa ’ Describe the principal mountain c^nge. 

4. Draw a sketch-map shf>wijig the souice and course of the 
Murray, and of its tributaries. Whyc(i.re the Austialian rivess so 
inferior as waterways ’ 

6. Why has Australia''such a scanty rainfall? What are the 
seasons on the north coast, and why ? 

0. What is the general nature of j^nstralian vegetation ? Mention 
characteristic plants and animals. a 

7. What are the most valuable products of Australia ? Where are 
wheat and winja produced ? 

8. Give some account of the I'ailwily’s of Australia. Draw, a 
sketch-map showing the main system. 
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9. How does Queensland rank with European countries as to size? 
In hat respects does it diiFcr in climate and products from other 
Australian colonies ? 

10 Describe the situation and natural divisions of new South 
NVales. 

11 Write a short account of the colony of Victoria. 

1*2. What is South Australia ’ Mention its characteristic products. 

13. Vest Australia has more than doubled its population since 
1891. Account for this. What are its most valuable vegetable 
products ? 

14. What are the principal natural featurt'i and products of 

Tasmania ’ Why is its climate more like that of England than that 
of Australia proper ’ , 

15. TIow is Aublralia governed*' What is the Australian 

Common weal til ’ - 

16. What do you know of PalmeifLOii, Oidf St Vincent, the 
Great Barrier Reef, Perth, the Blue Mountains, Sydney, linke Kyie, 
the Flinder.H, “ bush,” “ scrub,” Dailing Downs, UoWrt, Melbourne, 
Biokeu Hill, Brisbane, r)cnilifiuin, Oippsland, Albuiy, Adelaide, 
Bourke, Kalgnrli, Newcastle, Ballarat? 


NEW ^ZEALAND. c, * 

1. Introductory. 

New Zbaland consists of two large islands known as North 
Island, South (or Middle) Island, and a smaller one called 
Stewait Island. Tliei^ islands were disioveied in 1042 Ly the 
Dntcli navigator Tasmin, who gave them the name of New 
Zealand after the Du tell province of Zeeland in Holland. More 
than 100 years afterwards (.*a]>tain Cook, the great Eiighsh 
sailor explored the coasts and made the country known to the 
world. 

Thdt'e are also several groups of islands belonging to New Zea¬ 
land and lying at distances of from 200 to 71^ miles away, 

* viz., Cbatbam, Auckland, Kermadec, Campbell, Antipodes, 

* and Bounty IslandB. The lust three groups are uniphabitod. 

• ^ II. Geographical Situation. 

New Zealand is entirely within thg Temperate Zone, and lies 
in the Pacific Ocean at about 1200 miles to the south-east of 
Australia. 

, HI. Size. 

From North Cape at the extreme north of North Island to 
South Cape, the most southerly point of Stewart Island is about 
•1100 miles. # • • 
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The breadth varies, being at the most about 250 miles, and 
on the average about 100 miles. 

The total area of the archi|)elago is 104,471 square miles. 

South Island has an area of 58,000 square miles, nearly the 
same as that of EngUrid and Wales. 

North Island is about 44,000 square miles in area. 

Stewart Island is about 605 square miles 

IV Boundaries. 

The Pacific Ocean on all sides 

V. Coasts. 

Ill two places the coast line is mucb broken, viz. (1) on the 
north-east face of North Island, whore are the Bay of Islands, 
the Gulf of Hauraki anC the Bay of Plenty ; and (2) on the 
south-west face of iSouth Island, where numerous narrow inlets, 
called ‘souml.s,’ split the coasts and run up as much as 20 miles 
inland amoim the mountains, thus lesembliim the fiords of 
Norway. 

Straits— p 

Co6k*S Strait, width 16 to 100 miles, be.s between North 
Island ana South Island. 

Foveaux Strait, width 20 miles, separates South Island from 
Stewait Island. 

VI. EeUef. 

A backbone of mountain langes, only broken by Cook’s St/ait, 
runs from the extreme south-west of S^MlIi Island to Rast^fJape 
on North I.sland. k 

The mountains in North Island, wifti the exccjition of a few 
volcanoes, are of rnt'derate heiglit 

Mount Ruapehu, over 9000 feet, an active volcano, is the 
loftiest point on this island. r 

In South Island the Southern Alps, rnnning along ami near 
to the west coast, have many snow-clad peaks, vast glaciers,and 
lofty waterfalls, and rival the Swiss Alps in heightc and 
grandeur. ^ 

Mount Oook or Aorangi, sky ^liercer,” the Maories 
named it, a beautiful ppak, rising out of the great Tasman 
glacier to a height of 12,350 feet, is the highest mountain iii 
New Zealand. 

From Banks Peninsula on the ^ast sfctretch the Canterbury 
Plains. They are quite fiat, and provide the best grazing 
ground in the islands for sheep. Canterbury mutton is largely 
exported to England. * a ^ 
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VII. Bivers and Lakes. 

Kivkrs— 

Owing to t]i#i iiarvownoss of the et)uutiy and the direction 

the mountam raiigeH, which in both islands run parallel to 
the coast, and at no great di&tance fiom it, theie are no very 
loi^ rivers in New Zealand. 

The Waikato, in North Island, which drains Ijake Taupo, 
is the most iinpoitaiit; it is navigable by small Hteamers for 
about 100 miles. 

Lakks— 

Lake Taupo, whieli in Maori raeaiiH ‘Devil,’ in North 
Island, is the largest lake. 

I/ake 'Paiipo i.s surn)inulod by vo1|^.nic cones, and on its shores 
aic iiunjcrous hot and oven hoihng spriuiis, while, further 
noitb, is the iaiuons Hot Springs District of New Zealand, 
about KXK) Mpiaie miles in e^tent: here uhound geysers, 
mud volcanoes, and xajioui spniigs. 

On tile shore.s of Lake Rotomahana weie the oelehrated Tiiik 
and ^Vlnle Terraces^ with pools of clear dci p-bhie^ water 
around them, one of the sights of the woihl^^ these were 
completely destioyed hy an eruption in 1S80, aid the once 
rmiOMfiied lake is now a lake of mud. 

VII t. Climate. 

New Zealand lias been called the “Britain of the South,” 
the*jalands rcHernhlnig^Great Biitain in some points of scenery 
anil climate. I 

In North Taland tht| lieat in summer is very great, but in 
South Ishind, except in the extreme soutli, where the rainfall 
is large, tin* climate is bracing, mild, and equable. 

The rainfall varies considerably in different j>arts : on tlm 
west 01 ^ South Island the average amount is 112 inches as 
against 28 inches on the east coast , 

\^inds arc remarkable for strength and persistency : they 
come mostly fioin tlie north-west, and hung rain *to those 
coasts. ^ 

Snow seldoili falls except in the soidh. 

IX. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— ^ 

All indigenous plants are evergreen : many European plants 
have been introduced and flourish well. 

The thistle, impf)ried by a^SciAchnmn, now ovwruiis mucli good 
* land, and makes ft useless lor cultivation. 
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Willows are plentiful, an<l tree-ferns remarkably abundant. 

In North Island the vegetation is quite tropical. Here grows 
the Kauri pine, a magnificent timber tree, which yields 
a valuable resin, Kami gum, used for tine varnishes. Most 
of the exported gum is procured by digging on the sites of 
former Kauri forests. 

New Zealand flax is made into ropes of great strength. 

The “ bush,” as the forests are called, is very dense with under 
wood and creepeis. 

Native grasses, excellent fodder fur sheep, cover th% plains. 
Animals— 

Indigenous animals are few, and there aie no snakes 
Birds are numerous and iii remoter parts of the bush are 
still very tame. 1 

The Kiwi or Apteryx (/ e. “ wingless ”) found only in New Zea¬ 
land, has only riidimcnt.iry wings; it luiis, however, v^ry 
fast and cunningly, and is ditiioult to catch. 

There arc many parrots of all sorts 

Babbits destroy many harvests; the killing of these pests by 
, “ rabbiters ” is a lecognuzcd^iccupation 

Fish ajjf -dumoroiis and of many species. Trout, imported from 
Great Britain, grow to a large size 

X. People. 

Population— 

The population in 1896 wa.« iicarly 703,000, or more than < 
to the square mile, I 

There is clearly a great future heforclNew Zealand when more 
of the bush shall have been clearcl and more lailwaya built 
There are still many jpenings for settlers, and the land is 
rich and fei tile. 

Races— 

Of the w'hole population about 40,000 are Maories, the 
remnant of the original inhabitants, and nearly 4000 are 
Ghinesq. t 

The rest of the population is British or of Britisli origin. 

The Uaorles have the finest physiqik and intell^enee of any of 
the southern islapd peoples, and were once a nation of 
warriors They speak a very melodious language. 

XL Products and Industries. 

Minerals— , * 

Gold, coal, copper, silver, iron ore, and iron sand are 

found: but geld and coal afe only minerals extensively 
worked. * 
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Greenstone, a kind oi jado, is much pi ized by the Maoiies, who 
make it into weaixms and oinaments. 

Crops- 

Wheat, oats, barley, and hay. Boot crops such as turnips 
and potatoes grow well. 

lUDUSTIllKS— 

New Zealand is e-ssentially a sbeep-fanuing country. 

Mutton freezing, tanning, wool-scouring, cheese and 
butter making, saw mills, and grain mills are the most 
important of its industries. 

The frozen meat isVxported, mainly to Oieat Britain, in vessels 
specially fitted with refiigeradng clhinibers. 

Xir. Means of Communication. 

Railways— 

There are about 2271 of railway open Trams winked 

by borses, steam motors, or cables, are provided in all tlio chief 
towns. . 

m 

Tri.egraphs— 

The telegraph system covei's about 6910 miles, the telephone 
is very largely u.sed 

XIII. Trade and Commerce. 

•yv far the largest^export is wool, next comes frozen meat, 
gold, butter and ch(if)se, and Kauri gum. 

Most of the exports go to Oreat Britain. The impoits are 
mainly mateiials for clothing, machinery, sugar, paper, 
and books. 

* XTV. Commercial Ports. 

Tn North Island . Auckland, Wellington. • 

In South Island . Lsrttleton, Dunedin, Bluff Harbour. 

• , XS7. Government. 

The Government, as in the Ausfe’alian States, consists of a 
Gov’eriior, appointed from England, and a “General Assembly” 
or Parliament consisting ^f two chambers, the firat called the 
Legislative Council, aUd the second the House of Representatives. 

Elementary education is free and compulsory. The University 
of New Zealand ha^ affiliated colleges at Dunedin, Christ 
* Church, and WHlingion. 
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XVT. Towns. 

WelUngton (42,000), in North Island, is the capital of New Zea¬ 
land and the seat of government There is direct steamer 
communication between Wellington and Sydney, and 
between Wellington and San Francisco. 

Auckland (5S,(XK)) is the hugest city in North Island and the 
most impoitdiit seaport in New Zealand. 

Napier and Gisborne in the s.imc island aie rising towns. 
Dunedin (47,000), m South Island, called after the old name of 
Edinburgh, is an iinportant commercial centre 
Christcdiurcb (52,000), “the city of the plains,” is built mostly 
^ of wood. Its port, Poit Lyttleton. has a large shipping 
trade. 

(^^’ESTIONS. 

1. Describe as exactly as you can the ]»osition on the globe or 
New Zealand WIi.it are the main islands, and how' do tliey 
compare in size with those of the United Kingdom’ 

2. Describe the moimtaiii .sy.stein of New Zealand. Where is the 
greatest extent of lowland ? 

3 Giyo some particulars of chnutte ijid products. What are the 
chief occupatjpis of the colonists ’ 

4. Describe the four principal towns, giving their exact situation. 

5 What do you know of Aoraugi, the Maoiiea, the kiwi, kauri 
gum, the Bay of Islands, Canterbury I'huns, Cook’.s Strait V 


POLYNESIA I 
I. Situation and Extent. 

The eastern or outer ardiipelagoes of the P.'ieific collectively 
form Polynesia. These islands, as well as those of Microne.sia, 
are often spokmi of as the South Sea Islands 

• The moat westerly group is the Tonga Islands, cast of Fiji, with 
tlje Samoan group to the north-east. Further east are fhe 
Cook Islands, the Society Islands, and the great Tuamotu or 
Low Archipelago North of this^last are t|^ Marqueeafi. 
Small scattered groiqis he between the gioups mentioned 
and the equator, ami finally, far away to the north and just 
within the tropics, are the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands. 
Midway between the Low Archipelago and South America 
is the solitary Easter Island. * 

The total area of land included in Polynesia is less than 11,000 
square miles, and the tinhabitants number less than 
200,000. • t 
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11. Relief, Climate, and Products. 

IVivo distinct classes of islands are found tlie high, volcanic 
island, riclily clothed with vegetation, and the low, coral atoll, 
with its fringe of coco-nut palms, enclosing a lagoon. 

Most of the liigh islands lise to upwards of 4000 feet, and in 
the Sandwich Islands there are peaks of nearly 14,000 feet. 

Although within the liO[iic8 the climate is, as a rule, singularly 
moderate and equable. FiBh, the bread-fruit, the coco nut,* 
and other fiuit<> form the chiet fooil <;f the people; and the 
larger islands under the inliuence of European civilisation 
grow nee, maize, cotton, and sugar-cane 

Tlic principal c.\^lort8 are copra (dried coeo-niit), and pearl- 
shell. 

III. Peoiflle. 

The Polynesians are a reinarkahl_> handsome and Avell-huilt 
race, light hrown in i omplexjon, and ofaihceiful and kindly 
disposition. 'rhe\ aic exjicrt lislieimcn, and inaniigc their 
canoes wonderfully well, hotli seves being as much at home m 
the sea as on land. u , 

The women are most skilful in making delicate W«vts, cloth from 
bark, and uriiameutal baskets 

IV. Political Divisions and Towns. 

The Tonga or Friendly Islands, the Cook or Hervey 
Islands, and the ^nailer Ellice, Phoenix, Tokelau, and 
IVlhnlhiki gioupa, bo vdcs many scattered islands, ate Britiali 

Pitcaim Island is small island east of the Low Archipelago, 
peopled by the descendants of tlic mutineers of the Bounty. 

The Samoa or Navigator Islands are divided between tlie 
Umt^l States and (Germany, the latter possessing Savaii and 
Upolu, the two largest islands, and the United States the 
remaiiiiiig islands. * 

• They are fertile and well watered, but subject to disastrous 
hurricanes. Hainoa is on the direct route between 
* Auairalia ninl is^merica, and Apia, the capital, on the 

island of Upolu, is a regulaK port of call and an Europe¬ 
anised town. 

The Austral or Tubu^ Islands, the Society Islands, the 
Low Archipelago, afid the Marquesas aio French. 

Tabiti (called Otahelte by Captain Cook), the largest of the 
Society Islands, is i^bemtifnl island with mountains rising 
to near 8000 feet. The climate is debghtful, and au 
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tropical fruits grow to perfection. Besides copra and 
pearl- Bbell there is a considerable export of vanilla, used 
for flavouring sweetmeats. 

Papeete, the capital, is a modem town of European appearance. 

The Low Archipelago, named by the French Tuamotu, con¬ 
sists of about eighty low coral islands. 

The Mar<lueBas are volcanic, and most rugged and picturesque. 

Hawaii or tiie Sandwich Islands, belonging to the United 
States, is by far the largest archqielago of Polynesia. The 
total area of the islands is about 6,700 square miles, and the 
population over 100,000. 

On Hawaii, the largest island, Mauna Kea, an extinct volcano, 
rises to 13,900 feet, and Mauna Loa, an active volcano, to 
13,7d0 feet. Kilaue4 ‘s a rcmaikablc crater full of glowing 
lava, on the slope of Mauna Loa. On Maul, the second 
island in size, is an extinct volcano with the largest crater 
in the world. The climate is pleasant, and the natives 
are intelligent and much Europeanised. 

Sngfar, rice, and plantains are the chief products, and the chief 
trade is with the United Stat^. 

Honoluliy#<^,000) the capital, situated on Oahu, is a modern 
town with a very mixed population. 


MICRONESIA. 

The mnuTiie«able very smiil islands. lying north of the 
equator between Melanesia anil Japan / onstitute Micronesia. 
Except the northern I^drones they nearly all low coral 
islands. 

The most easterly groups are the Ollhert or Elngsmlll IslandB 
and the Marshall Islands. West of these are the Caroline 
Islands and Pelew Islands. The Ladrone or Marianne 
Islands lie north of the Carolines. All, except the Gilbert 
Islands, which are British, and Quam, the largest of the 
Ladrones, which belong to the United States, now belbng 
to Germany, 

Owing to their comparative nearness Melanesia and Malaysia 
the inhabitants are t. very mixed race. 

QuEsnoNS. 

1. What is Polynesia ? Name tha principal groups of islands 
composing it, and say to what powers they uelong. Which groups 
lie north, and which south of the equator ? 

2. What two classes of islands sre found in Polynesia, and how do 
they differ ? Give some account of Polynesian peoples and products. • 
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3. What is Micronesia ? What is the political ownership of these 
groups ? 

4. What and where are Pitcairn Island. Guam, Apia, Honolulu, 
Papeete, Maiina Kea, Tahiti, Easter Island ? 


EXAMINATION PAPERS ON AUSTRALASIA. 


1 . 

1. Draw a sketch-map of the Malay Aicliipelago, showing Borneo 
and the whole Simda chain, Luaou, Mindanao, Celebes, Halniahera, 
and Ceram. Draw thi ecj[uator and Wallace’s line, and mark the 
position of Batavia, Manila, Sarawak, and Macassar. 

2. What different races inhabit j^stralasia, and where aie they 
found ? 

3. State the position of the following straits ; Bass, Cook, Torres, 
Macassar, Suuda, Malacca. 

4. What parts of Australasia produce coffee, copra, iiulia-rnbber, 

sago, spices, and wheat, and say what climatic or other conditions 
are necessary for their production ^ 

5. Draw a sketch-map of New Guinea, show^^'j its' political 
divisions, the Fly River, and the Uwen Stanley Hange. How does 
its plant and animal life didcr from that of the large islands on the 
other side of Wallace's Line ? 

6. State what you know of (1) the climate, (2) the mineral products 
of New Zealand 


1. Draw a map of A^istralia, marking the position of the different 
colonies, and their capital towns, the chief mnuntaiu ranges, and the 
Great Barrier Reef. 

2. Describe the positioils, relative to Australia, of New Zealand 
and ’/asmania. Where are Christ Church, Dunedin, Launceston, 
and Hobart ? 

3. Mention the chief exports of the several Australian colonies. 

Between what meridians of longitude docs Aii^tralia lie? 

Describe the course of a steamer iroin London to Sydney, naming 
\he usual ports of call/ Describe the route from Sydney to San 
Francisco. 

5. What part of Australia has the most abundant rainfall, and 
what 18 the character of the interior as regards rainfall and drainage ? 

6. What and where are ^rakatao, New Caledonia, Timor, Samoa, 
the Fiji Islands, Kin^George’s Sound, Tuamotu, the Tonga Islands, 
and the Ladroue Islands? 



AFRICA. 

I. Introductory/ 

Africa is dihtinginshecl froiK '’'fclior (Oiitineiits hi several ways : 

(1) It IS the most tropical continent; it .stretches to a neaily 
e()ual distance north and south of tlie Kqnator, and seven-tenths 
of its whole surface lies within the tropics 

(2) It is the most uiiifomily high continent; the intinMor is 
conipostid mainlv of a senes of tablc-lPnds having a mean altitude 
of 3500 fect(^K)ve the sea in the south, and 1300 feet lu the 
north. 

(3) Its outline is the most regular ; the coast line is veiy 
little broken by bays or estuaries, and is consequently shorter, 
in proportion to size, than that ot any other continent. 

(4) its large rivers are inteMiipted byjcataracts and rapids 

where they leave the interior highlands, a.id ofteii have danger¬ 
ous sandbanks near their mouths. 1 

(5) Its climate Is more uniformly hot than that of anv other 
continent; it has no veal winter, not more than 20’ of ditfercucc 
existing in most paits between the hottest a.nd the coldest 
weather. Almost the whole eontinent lies between the mAtliern 
and .southern isotherms of 68". 

I 

Partly from being the most dilFicult to explore, and oonsequen|ly 
th% least known of the continents, and partly from its being 
inhabited by dark-skinned and Ravage races, it is often 
spoken of as ” the l^ark Continent 

II. Situation and Size. 

Africa is the vast peninsula which stret^^hes southward from 
the Mediterranean Sea, and m attached to Asia by the narrow 
Isthmus of Suez.*' It forms the* sovth-western division of the 
c. land mass called the Old World 
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Extreme Points— 

Nf)rtli ('!{njc ]>laiic, or Ras el Al)iad, lat. 37® 2(y N. 

South ; Cajie Aj^ulhas, lat. 31“ 51' S. 

Fast: Baa ilafuii, long 51® 28' E. 

West: (Jlape Verde, long. 17“ 33' W. 

The area of Afnea is alioiit 1 1,3U(MkK) ^jiiaie miles; thus it 
is les.s than one-foni th of the whole land sin face of the globe; it 
is about three tiiiu-s tlie size of Europe, .ind nioi’e than two- 
thirds of the size of Asia. Its greatest fioiu north to 

south IS 5000 miles, and its greatest breadth from east to west 
is only a few huiidieil^miles shoiter than its length 

11J. Boundaries. 

On the North . the MeditenaiH*>2. 

On the West: the Atlantic 

On the 5Soiith : the greai Sijulhern Ocean 

On the East: the Indian Ote.in, the Ketl Sea, the Gulf of 
Suez, and the Isthmus of Suez. 

17/ Coasts ^ 

There are only two large indentations in the coa^t, one in the 
north, and the otlim* in the west. 

The indentation in the north lornis the Gulf of Sidra and the 
Gulf of Cabes. 

Ill the west the Gulf of Guinea contains the Bight of Biafira 

• and the Bight of Benin. 

'On the west Walj^ah (or “ Whalefish Bay and Table Bay; 
on tire south lihlse Bay and Algoa Bay ; and on the east 
Delagca Bay aidl Sofala Bay ai'e minor indentations. 

Tlie principal capes are . 

On the north— Cape Bon, Cape Blanco, Cape Ceuta, opposite to 
* Chbi altar, and Cape Spartel 

Oil the w est Cape Verde, Cape Palmas, Cape Lopez, and Cape Frio. 

On the south—The Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agulhas. ** 

• On the cast -Cape Corrientes, Cape Delgado, Bas FafUn, and 

Cape Guardaftii. 

ISLANDS— / 

Africa has very few islands. IV^dagascar, the only large 
island, is separated from the continent by the Mozambique 
Channel, which is wider and deeper than the Red 8ca ; and 
most of the other njtinds belong rather to the surrounding 
oceans than tcT the continent. The islands which lie near 
the mainland arc Fernando Fo and some smaller islands in 
the Oiilf of (hiinea; ^^laiieibar, Femba, aisd Bokotra on the 
* cast coast. * 
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Madeira, the Oanarles, and the Cape Verde Islands are small 

O i off the north-west coast. The Asores lie far out in 
orth Atlantic St. Helena and Ascension Island are 
in the South Atlantic. Mauritius and Reunion are in the 
Indian Ocean east of Madagascar; the Seychelles and other 
groups lie north-east of Madagascar. 

V. Land Elevation or Belief. 

Asa rule the interior plateau lises abruptly from tlie eoast^ 
leaviiijrr a narrow strip of lowland next the sea. The slope of 
the interior is very varied, as is seen from/he different directions 
taken by the four great rivers that drain the tropical belt. 

Plateaux— • 

The Northern Highlands lie north of a line drawn froin the 
Gulf of Guinea to the Red Sea noith of Abyssinia. They 
average under 2000 feet in elevation, and have three natural 
divisions: the Atlas Highlands, the Sahara, and the Sudan. 
The Southern .. Highlan ds average ^yer 2000 feet in elevation, 
and have al^j^.^liree natural divisions: the East African High¬ 
lands, the Central Plateau, enclosing the circular basin of the 
(bngo, and the Southern Plateau. 

Mountains - 

The mountains of Africa iniy be classed into three great 
systems: the Atlas range, the West ^^ast range, the E4st 
Coast range. i 

The Atlas Range stretches across the Wrth-westem comer of 
the continent in two parallel chains, known as the Greater 
AUas and die Lesser Atlas, the latter being nearoi the 
coast. The highest point reaches alMuit 14,000 feet. 

The West Coast Ra:^e, beginning in the south, just nortli of the 
, Orange River, extends along the Atlantic coast up to the 
borders of the Sahara. Its middle section, near the Gulf of 
Guinea, is known as the Xamerun Mountains, in whic*n is 
the highest point, 13,000 feet. • 

The East Coast Range commences iii^vhe cxtreiltj south ae the 
Nieuweveld Mountains, and continues northw'ard to the 
nver Limpopo, under the name of the Drakensbeiff Moun¬ 
tains, rising to 11,000 feet Between the rivers Limmpo 
and Zambesi there is a break in f/ie range, but north of 
the Zambesi it continues, with some interruptions, across 
the equator until it joins the Abyssinian Highlands, A 
lower rafuge follows thd co^t-lme of the Red Sea, and^ 
gradually dies down to level ground near Cairo. * 
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Rising from the plateau near the equator are the loftiest peaks * 
ill Africa: Mount Kllima-NJaro (19,700 feet), Mount Eenia 
(18,000 feet), and Mount Ruwenzoil (19,000 feet). These 
are snowy peaks of volcanic origin. 

Plains and Deserts- - 

The plains proper of Africa—that is, the land below 6(X) feet 
ill elevatirni - form a very small proportion of the total area. 
There aie narrow strips of sneh lowland between the iiiteii«»r . 
plateau and thcj coast, an<l in the lower basins of the great 
rivers, but the largest area below 600 feet ks along the northern 
coast to the west of the Nile. Near the Oiilf of CJabes is a tract 
below the level of the Jk-fediterranean. 

The chief deserts of Africa are Sahara in North Afru:a, and 
Kalahari in South Africa. The ^mer is the largest desert 
ill the world. It has an area of^ millions of ‘square miles, 
which IS nearly the size of Europe, and is 3000 miles long. 
Though sometimes called a “waterless ocean,” there is not a 
comjdete absence of laiii ; long temporary streams (or wadis) 
are found, and where these are, there ^re inhabited oases, some 
of them thousands of sqnaiji miles in extent, k^ot suffocating 
winds blow from it, which are Ctalled Sun urns. 

The Kalahari Desert is the diy region of Uushinaii I^and, fioin 
the Oi tinge River to about 20'’ south latitude, and is a dry 
sandy tract witliout running water. 

VI. Bivers and Lakes. 

RI^^RS— t 

Four great rivers ilid n tlie tropical belt, the Nile, the Niger, 
the Congo, and the Zambesi. 

The Kile, 3670 miles, is the longest river in Africa, and the second 
longest in the world. Its head stream rises south of the 
-Equator and into Lake Victoria Nyanza; leaving this 
kike it flows northward under the name of the Somerset Nile 
and falls into Lake Albert Nyanza. Thence it continueB 
its course nortliwarda as the White Nile, which^ leceives 
** three ti ihutarics, the Bahr-el-Gazal, from the Sudan on the 

• west, and the Blue Nile and the Blahk Nile (or River 
Athar&ff, l»oth frorfi Abyssinia, on the east. 

Finally, it flows the length of Egypt,^ceiving no other affluents, 
and interrupted by a succession of cataracts, until it enters 
the Mediterranean ^ a delta covering some 8600 square 
miles The Nik is navigable for over .3000 miles from its 
month. 

The Niger rises on the inner scopes of the plateaux of w’^estem 
^ Sudan, and runs ^ flrA north-east, but malces a huge curve 
I.O. 9, E 
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to the east and then flows south until it discharges itself 
by a delta, 200 miles across, into the Gulf of Guinea. Its 
only laige tributary is tlic Benue, from the east 
The length of the Niger is about 2000 miles. It is navigable up 
to the Bcimc, which, being itself also navigable, gives 
access to the hctirt of the Sudan 
The Congo, whicli carries moie water to the sea than all fhc 
other African livers together, rises to the west of Lake 
Nyassa, flows into and out of Lakes Baiigueolo and Mweru, 
and continues northwaid until it descends the Stanley Falls 
anti crosses the erpiator ; soon after this it cuivcs west and 
then south, crosses the equator again and the West Coast 
Range, and f««.Us into the Atlantiq, by a deep wide mouth. 
It is 2800 miles long and is navigable between Stanley Pool, 
some .SOO miles from its month, and Stanley Falls, near the 
equator, a distance K.> xbout 1000 miles. 

The Zambesi (1000 miles) rises in the highlands south of the 
Congo basin, flows southward until it is lirokeii by tlie 
Victoria Falls (second in gr.indcur only to the Falls of 
Niagara), anil then, after curving noith, inn^ cast until it 
flows into the Mozambique Channel, oppO‘iite the middle of 
- Mada^^iscar. The Shire, draining Lake Nyass.i joins it near 
its If^^>nth. The course of the Zambesi is much obstructed 
by lajiids, and it is navigable f>nly ior a short distance. 

There are seveial other rivers of lcr»8 iuipoi taiice. 

1'he Senegal and the Gambia rise near one another in the western 
higlibunls of the Sudan uud flow west into the Atlantic, oic 
on each side of Capo Verde, givijg to the country which 
they dram the name of Senegaiiilitf.’. 

The Orange River, w’hich gives its name to the Orange River 
Colony, rises in the Drakensberj^ Mountains, and, after a 
westerly course of nearly 1000 miles, falls into the Atlantic. 
It is unnavigablc. The Vaal, its tributary, forms the boun¬ 
dary between the Orange River Colony and the 'I'fansvaal. 
The Limpopo (or “Crocodile”), 1000 miles, rises in the Trans¬ 
vaal, near Pretoria, and flows to the Indian Ocean. It 
forms part of the iioithcm boundary of the 1’ransvaal. 
tt is shallow and obstructed by a bar at its mouth. ' 

Lakes— . ^ • 

It is only within the lastTiO years that the great lake system of 
Equatorial Africa lias been fully explored: our knowledge of this 
region is due mainly to the British travellers Livingstone, Speke, 
Grant, Burton, Baker, and Stanley.' N^other continent except 
North America has lakes so large and so numerous as Africa. 

The principal series of gre^t fresh-water lakes occupies the 
eastern highlaiids south of the d^ua^r. The Hve largest qf 
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these lakes lie in high vallevs fiom 1500 to nearly 4000 feet, 
above sea-lcvel; they are 

Victoria Nyanza, with an area of about 27,000 square miles, 
and so nearly equal in .size to Lake Superior in North 
America, the largest fresh vater lake in the world, and 
Albert Nyanza, both of w'hich are r-onnecled with the river 
basin of the Nile. 

Tanganyika, long and narrow in shape, near the source of the 
Congo. When the lake is full it disuhaiges into the Upper' 
Congo. 

Nyassa, also long and nairow, one of the sources of the Zambesi. 

Lake Bangrweolo, oval in shape, one of the sources ot the Congo 

Further north-east ft a scries of smaller lakes without a visible 
outlet, the largest of which is Lake Rudolf 

Two other lakes situated fai #<‘st of the et|uatorial lake 
system, Lake Chad on the southenr boi'dev of the Sahara, and 
Lake Ngami in the north of the Kalaharr d*'serf, are centres of 
inland drainage. Thev h<i\e no outlet, and aic irmch larger in 
the rainy tlian in the dry season. 

There are also lakes in tK* Congo basin, the larff.est of Vj^hich is 

Lake Leopold II. * 


VII Climate. 

As to climate, the year in Africa may bo divided into two 
seasons, tin* rainy season, and the dry season ; but the lain fa 11 
occyrs at diflereut tui^s in ditierent legions iioitli and south of 
the fkpiator. 

Thus, 111 the extrrmie noith, the rainy season is dunng the 
European winter months, and in the extreme south dm mg the 
European summer. In the ceirtial tropical belt the rainy 
season follows the coui’se of the sun ; thus, when the sun is at 
its zenith north of the Equator, i.e. when it is summer in 
Europe, it heats the land of the northern half of the tropical belt, 
which in its turn lieat.s and expands the air, thus eausifig 
an i?irush of rain-laden air from the sea; the same process when 
thp vsnn is at its zenith south of the Equator gives lain when it 
is winter in Erfi'ope to the southern half of the tropical belt. 

In the ^Sahara and the Kalahari dCseits little rain falls, and 
the dry heat is intense. The winds that blow over the northern 
desert bring no rain, because they have first swept over high¬ 
lands, and thus lost tliAr moisture, or blow from cool regions to 
warm ones. The southern desert is waterless, because the ocean 
winds from the south-east jj,lso»blow from cq^iler to warmer 
ngions, and are therefoi!% drying winds. 
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The strip of lowland along the coast is generally subject to 
damp heat, and is very malarious, while the higher plateaux in 
the interior are cooler, drier, and more healthy. 

The following table gives particulars of the climate at various 
places in the continent: 


Pl»re. 

lAtltude 

LoiigitudA 

Mr«ii 

Aiinuftl 

Ti'iiipern- 

Mean 

TempcRt 

turr 

Mean 

Teiupora 

tutr 

Itaiige 

Kalnfall 

Algiers, 

37" N. 

3"E 

tiire 

64" 

lluttcxt 

dujr 

78" 

Coldest 

day 

54" 

24" 

27" 

Cairo, . . 

30" N. 

3r E. 

71" 

85" 

54" 

31" 

1 " 

Khartum, . 

16" N. 

33“ E. 

84" 

92" 

67" 

25" 

9 

• 

Zanzibar, . 

6 "S. 

39" E. 

80" 

82" 

77" 

5" 

56" 

Pretoria, . 

26" S. 

29 E. 

67" 

U" 

59" 

13" 

9 

4 

Cape Town, 

34“ S. 

18" E. 

62" 

70" 

56" 

15" 

26*' 


YIII. Plants and Animals. 

Plants— 

The great heat and the tropical rainfall produce a most 
abundant vegetation in the equatorial regions ; enormous tracts 
of forest spread almost across the centre of the continent. 
In thfe culti^ed parts, food filantfe. of almost every variety are 
grown abundantly. I’he trees and plants vary in the great 
divisions of Northern, Ceutial, and Southern Africa. 

In northern Africa the vegetation is of a ilesert character, tlis* 
tinguished by a prevaTcnce of wild prickly shrubs, and the 

date palm. 

In Egypt, in the east, and in parts of rho Barbary states, in the 
west, olive and orange groves a'rid Helds of cotton,* rice, 
wheat, maize, and flax aie cultivated. 

Central Africa, within the tropical belt, has a vegetation re¬ 
sembling that of India. I'lie forests contain huge baobabs, 
oil-palm, ebony, teak, and India-rubber trees; cotton, flax, 
and coffee aie cultivated; the chief food plants a^e manioc 
(from which tapioca is prepared), yam, ground-nut, banana, 
« sugar-cane, cocoa-nut, tamarind, and pumpkin. 

Duira, a kind of millet, is the cfimmonest food-grain m the Spdan. 

On the coasts mangrove forests make malarious swamps. 

Southern Africa has a vegetation peculiar to Euphorbias 

(leafless trees, often armed withrprickles), aloes, and heatlm 
abound Halse, ^heat, and the vine are extensively culti¬ 
vated, and the warm temperate climate of the extreme 
south is favourable to the pi;oduction of many of the fruits 
and flowers known in Europe. 

Animate— 

The wild animals of Africa, are very numerous; the largest 
species of quadrupeds, and the laiyest species of monkeys 
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abound ; the largest species of aiiiphibioi\H animals are found in 
the nvei’s, and the largest species of birds on the plains, which 
also swarm with countless herds of antelopes. 

The African elephant, different from the Asiatic elephant in 
having a narrower foreliead and larger ears, alxiunda south 
of the Sahara. 

Several kinds of rhinoceros haunt the forc<«ts, and most of the 
rivers contain tlie hippopotamus, not found out of Africa. 

The lion arul the leopard are common throughout all hut the , 
cultivated areas. 

The giraffe, once very numerous all over tiic coritiiiciit, is now 
becoming comparatively rare. 

The zebra and the q^agga are peculiar to the south, as is also 
the wild huffhlo. 

Antelopes of many species are ahuydant: the gazelle in North 
Africa, the spring-holt in SdiKh Africa generally, and the 
huge eland in Oape Colony. 

The camel is used extensively m the desert of Sahara and the 
raoie northerly countries 

The gorilla, the largest kind of monkey, is found in the west, 
not far from the equator. ^ 

Baboons are conunon in t4le south. \ * 

Birds— 

Of birds there is a large variety. 

Ostriches are ie<ircd on ostrich farms in both northern and 
southern Africa. 

Vultures, fiamingoeB, and secretary birds (or ‘‘snake-eaters”) 
aie abundant, t 
RKrTlLKS— 

Snakes arc not so common as in Asia, but there are numerous 
varieties, including the python. Crocodiles abound in the 
great rivers. 

Im SECTS-- 

Insslfcts are numerous and de.structive, such as locusts, white 
ants, and the tse-tse fly, whose poisonous bite is so fatal to 
horses and oxen that m Central Africa they cannot be iisifd. 

• • 

IX. People. 

PdPUDATlON—. 

The total of the whole population oiAfrica has been estimated 
at 180,000,000, less than two-thirds that of India. 

Races— 

The aboriginal natiens Hre NegTOBS in the Sudan, Bantus 
in the Equatorial regions (of whom the highest types are the 
Zulus and Bechuauas), Hot^tots and Bushmen in the south. 

• The north and nortl^easr are jieopled by branches of the « 
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Caucasian stock, Arabs, Berbers, Egyptians, Gallas, and 
Somalis. 

T’he people differ in colour as m origin, the Arabs and Egyptians 
being much fairer than the yellowish Hottentots or the 
black negroes 

Tribes of dwarfs have been discoverccl in the forests. Europeans 
are found as tiaders or administrators in the various settle¬ 
ments round the coast and in the interior and have coloniKod 
a large part of South Africa. 

Languages— 

Arabic is the language spoken along the whole of the sea- 
coast from the delta of the Nile to tlie straits of OibialtAi, 
and from the straits of Gibraltar to fbe month of tlie Senegal 
Berber languages are spoken in the Sahaia; in most of the 
south, Bantu languages. 

Religion— 

Muhammadanism is the religion of the whole of North 
Africa. The tribes of the southein legunis have practically no 
religion beyond a belief in evil spirits, supposc<l to inhabit 
variouj;. natii^’ objects, and to be^ propitiated with saci dices, 
often huTnan^ind superstitious rites. The Kopts of Egypt and 
the Abyssiniaiis observe a form of Christianity. 

X. Produces. 

Minerals -- 

Of iiiiiierals, the most valuable and useful kinds of metjilh- 
gold, silver, copper, iron, lead— are fbund in many I>afts; 
diamonds are extensively mined near the southern desert, and 
salt IS abundant in both deserts. 

Gold is found in the Transvaal, in mines which arc as rich as 
those of Australia. 

The “Gold Coast” was so called from the gold formerly found 
in the beds of its rivers, and the British (Jutitta took its 
, name from the region whence the gold originally came. 

Animal Products— v 

These are chiefly ivory from the elephants of central tropical 
Africa, ostrich feathers and wool ^oin South Africa, aiid 
hides. « 

Vkoktable Products— 

The cereals and other food crojis already described are mostly 
grown for local consumption. * e 

Palm-oil, india-rubber, cotto^ coffee, ebony, indigo, ground¬ 
nuts, and gum^ are the priuoipal vegetable commodities ex¬ 
ported. * * 
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XI. Commerce and Communications. 

Africa i.! commercially the least importaufe of all the conti¬ 
nents. Tliis IS duo to its hackward civilisation, its delioieiicy in 
good harbours, an<l tlio want of watcn ways, easih accessible from 
the sea, leading into the interior. 

In this last respect Afiica comiiares unfd\oiirahly with every 
coiitiiieiii c*\cepi Australia. It is tiiie that muii^ of the 
gicat livers lia\c long sticttdies of iiaMgahlc watei, but 
these aic usually iiiicii uptetl by lapuls and watcifalls. 
Roads <lo iKit exist, and thioiighout liie continent there is 
much difficulty m conveying commodities bctwcrai the in- 
tciior and the goiist fu tropical Africa human iiansport, 
the most expensive of all, is usiuillv the only kiudavadahle ; 
in the noith tlie camel is the oidinaiy means of tr.iuspuit, 
and in the south the lunihe^fg ox w'agmi. 

TTnder these (iieiimstances the How of produce to the collect¬ 
ing stafions and poits is ii regular and cornpatatively small, 
and nidnstiy is \ery diliicult to oigaiiise. Latteily, how'ever, 
steamers have been in trod net'll on some of the iidancl rivers .inil 
lakes, and the devolopmoij^ of the interior is risking progiess. 
Railways are also being iinule in vaiioiis parts of^'lie continent. 
The main lines in Egypt and in Sonih Afiiea aie alieady com¬ 
plete, ami the jnoposed t’ape to C.iiro railway will connect these 
two systems by a line iiiiniing the length of Afiica, which will 
do much to open np the interior. 

% XII. Divisiofis and Political Distribution. 

I. North Africa, which imludes the four Barbary States, 
Egypt and the Egyptian Sudan, the Sahara, and the Sudan. 

II. Wkst Africa, whuh includes the couiiti ie.s of the Guinea 
C/oast from the River Senegal to near Cajie Frio, and the Congo 
State.* 

HI. South Africa, which includes British South Africa and 
German South-west Africa. « 

XV. East Africa, whnh include.s British Central Africa, 
Portuguese East Africa, German East Africa, Brifish East 
Africa, Som^iiand, AJiyssinia, and Eritrea. 

V. The African Islands. ^ 

Neai^ the wdiole of Africa has now been paititioned out among 
European |>owers. 'Ihe ouly iiidependent native states left 
are Morocco, iUiyssjnia, and Liberia. 

France is the predominant power in the north-west. She also 
owns part of the Congo basin, a patch of Somaliland on the 
(lulf of Aden, and Madagascar. Mor# than million 
* square miles, oc^eaiay one-third of the whole continent, is 
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French territory. No other power haa such large posses¬ 
sions, but much of tlie area belonging to France is 
hopeless desert. 

The United Kingdom is the predominant power in north-east, 
south-central, and South Africa. She has also consider¬ 
able territories on the Gulf of Guinea. Including Egypt 
and the Egyptian Sudan, now under British control, her 
territory is little less than that of France. 

The Congo State, practically a depenilency of Belgium, occupies 
900,000 square miles in the heart of eijuatorial Africa. 

Germany has territory on both sides of the continent south of 
the equator. Kanierun and Togoland, on the Gulf of 
Guinea, ai'e also Get man. Her f possessions are nearly 
equal in extent to the Congo State. 

Portugal has about lOO^^^ sijuare miles less than Germany 
Her territory incluoP.. Portuguese East Africa, Angola on 
the west coast south of the equator, a small patch ot the 
(Tiiinea Coast, and the Cape Verde Islands 

Turkey owns Tripoli and Fezzan in the north, about 400,000 
squaie miles 

Italy possesses Somaliland south of Cape Guardafui, and Eri- 
* trea,^ strip of the seaboard'of the Red Sea; altogether 
about 230,000 square miles. 

Spain has about as much territory as Italy. It includes a 
{wrtion of the western Sahara south of Morocco, se\eral 
“Piesidios” or small settlements on the Morocco coast, 
the Canary Islands, and the island of Fernando Po. 

(f t.* 

I. NORTH AFRICA. 

THE FOUR BARBARY STATES 

Morocco, at the iiorth-weat corner of the continent, is under 
the rule of a Muhammadan Emperor. The country hasffiii area 
of some 219,(K)0 sciuare miles, about equal to that of Bengal, 
and is crossed by the Atlas Mountains. These mountains catch 
the moisture brought by the ocean winds from the nortli-w'',st., 
and the western region of the country is, consequently, more 
fertile than the eastern. ^ ' 

liaize, dates, almonds, tfiives, beans, and peas are grown, as well 
as excellent grapes. 

Towns— 

PS8(140,0(X)), the capital, noteil for ifb capt, Morocco, Meklnes, in all 
of which Morocco leather is manufactured, and Tangier, a port 
opposite to Gibraltar, ar^ the only towns of importance. 

Alg eria., lying to the ea>st of Morocco, is a French provincef 
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and ita area (184,474 square miles) is somewhat less than that of 
France. 

The Atlas Ranf^es cross Algiers and then dwindle down to 
sea-level. 

The feitile region is the coast ship, known as the Tell, where 
wheat and wine are produced; the higher lands produce esparto 
grass, which IS exjiorted to (xreat Britain for use in paper- 
making. Iron and othei ores are also exported. 

The chief town is Algiers (97,000) on the Mediterranean, which 
IS connected by lailw'ay with Oran, uiutlicr pint to the west, 
and Constantine in tlie interior to the east. 

The roads of Algeiy, arc excellent. 

Tunis, formerly a province of Tin key, but now under French 
piotectioii, lies cast of Morocco .^is aljont «)ne-fourth the size 
of Algeria, but its chief city T^is (170,000 inhalntaiits) is 
larger than any Algerian town, and is the most important 
African ])ort on tJie Mediterranean 

The rums of ancient Carthage are about 10 miles fioni the city 
of Tunis. 

Esparto grass, olive oll,i^res, sponges, cattle, l^id grain aie the 
chief exports * 

Tripoli (398,000 square miles), a Turkish province, between 
Tunis and Egypt, is mostly a saml-cnvcred waste With about 
8(X) miles of coast it has only one poit, Tripoli, a great caravan 
terminus, which exjiorts ostrich feathers, ivory, and skins 
fr.mi the Sudan % 

In the Sahaia, to tlie south, are a cluster of oases, forming a 
district called Fezzan, through wdiiih caravans to and from 
the Sudan pass. 

. EGYP^NB THE EGYPTIAN SITDAN. 

T. Introductory. 

Egypt, nominally a dependency of Turkey, but with a ruler 
ojp its own called the Khedive, is now occupied by Great Britain. 

On the no/fh it }ia> a coast line of about 600 miles on the 
Mediterranean, the eastern portion «f which includes the delta 
of the Nile; on the east it is hounded by the Red Sea, which 
is joined by the Suez Canal to the Mediterranean ; on the west 
is the Libyan DeseiA cofftainmg a few oases; on the south 
is the Egyptian Sudan, extending nearly as far as the Equator. 
This territory was from 1884 ty 1898 in the possession of trilies 
of Dervishes who revolljed ithder tlie leadersliij^ of the “Mabdi.” 
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II. Population. 

The population of Egypt numbers about 10,000,000, but the 
greater part of it is congregated over the Nile delta, and the 
fertile lands along the banks of the Nile, which comprise a 

cultivated area of only some 10,000 to 13,000 square miles. 

* 

III. Irrigation. 

The cultivation of this area is dependent in Southern or 
Upper Egypt entirely upon the oveiflow of the Nile. This 
occurs annually from June to September, and is caused by the 
monsoon rams on the highlands of Alns^inia and the eipiatonal 
rains of the south 

The waters, which at Cairo rists 25 feet, carry with them and 
spread over the country al\ g the Nile banks a vast amount or 
rich soil. 

In Northern or Ijower l-gypt, a sjstem of permanent irriga¬ 
tion by means of canals has been followed for about 100 years, 
and has been much extended since the Biitish occupied the 
country. / I 

The giodlTdam, which will form permanent reservoirs, con¬ 
structed hy English engineers near Assuan, will enable 
Upper Egypt to be irrigated diuing low Nile, and double 
the aiea of cultivable land. 


IV. Climats and Products. / 

Climate— 

The climate is hot and dry. The rainfall at Alexandria is 
about 8 inches per annum ; at C-airo about inches ; further 
inland there is no rainfall. 


Products - , * 

Tlie chief products are cotton and gram, which are largely 
exported, sugar, beans, and flax. 

Few ti^es except the date pakn are found. * 


Cigarettes, made chiefly from foreign tobacco, are a considerable 
export. % * ^ 


c 

V. Means of Communication. 

Waterways— 


The Suez Canal, completed in 18^9, extends from Port Said 
on the Mediterranean to Suez on the Gulf of Suez in the Red 
Sea, and is 87 miles in length.o This is the route followed by 
nearly all the steamer traffic betweeiit^Europe and Asia, and* 
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l^etweeii Europe and Australia; more than 3000 steamers pass 
yearly, two-thirds of them being British 

Electric light enables the passage to be made by night. 
Railways— 

A railway connects Cairo with Port Said, Alexandria, and 
Suez. A line also i uns up the Nile valley from Cairo to Khartum. 

VI. People and Government. 

Racks and Rklioions— 

The inhabitants are mostly of Arab dc-crut, .md of the 
Muhammadan religion. 

The cultivators aie yalled Fellahin. 

'I’he ancient Egyfitians have left some descendants called 
Kopts, wlio profess (Jhri.stianil>. 

Egypt also (ontains Berbers ar^numadic Bedouius. 
Govkrxmknt— 

Egypt, though nomnicilly subject to the Sultan, is practically 
an independent st.ite niled by the Khedive and his 
nunisters. Since the niihtaiy icvolt of 1882 the adinini- 
btration of the c^intr^ hub hoeii inaiiij^v under^ British 
control, with the result that Egypt has .hade wonderful 
progress in the direction of matenal prosperity. The 
country is nnw solvent, her ainiy has been reorganised and 
made efficient, great public works have been set on foot, and 
the condition of the Eellahin has been greatly ameliorated. 
In fact, a new Egypt has been called into existence. 

*» ♦ 

VI [. Towns. 

Cairo (570,000), the capital, at the head of the Delta, is the 
Ifirgest city in Afiica To the south of Cairo arc situated 
the three gr^t pyramids of Gliizch 

Alexandria (320,at tlie western extremity of the Delta, is 
* the chief p<^ and scat of commerce. 

Tantab (STjOOOhin the centre of the Delta, is the largest town 
m it. » 

• Port Said (42,000) and Suez are of importance as tlye northern 
^ and southern termini of the Suez Canal. 

Assint arjl* Assuan, little below the First Cataract, are the 
principal towns of Upper Egijpt. 

The grand mins of the ancient city of Thebes and of the temples 
of Kamac and Luxor arc between Assiut and Assuan. 

The Egyptian Sudan Extends southwards to within a few 
degrees of the Equator. It is under the rule of a Governor- 
General, who controls the joii\t British and Egyptian adminis¬ 
tration. i • * 
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The people urc Negroes, or of mixed Arab and Negro descent. 
They roar flocks of sheep and camels , their principal food 
plants are ‘‘Durra *’ (millet) and dates. 

Khartum, the capital, stands on the Nile, at its junction \^iih 
the Rliie Nile; it was here that General Gordon met his 
death in 1885, while defending the town against the fotees 
of the Mahdi. The town was retaken in 1898, and is being 
rapidly rebuilt. 

Omdurman, the former rebel capital, is on the White Nile, near 
Khartum. 

Suakln, the only port, Wady Haifa, New Dongola, El Obeid, 
Benaar, Kassala, and Fashoda, on the Upper Nile, are 
also noteworthy. r 


SAHARA. 

The Sahara, the greatest desert in the world, extends fioiii 
the shores of the Atlantic on the west, to the Nile valley on the 
east. It is really a continuation of the great d<*sert belt which 
extends across Arabni and into the heart of Asia. 

Very little a'.in falls, aiul the climate is extremely hot and dry, 
‘ except^n the higher lands, vliich rise m places to 3000 or 
4000 feet. 

Caravans of Arabs travel by camel from oasis to oasis. Salt is 
exported to the Sudan. 


THF 3UDAN.1 $ / 

This section of Africa lies soufh of the Sahara, between 
Seuegcimbia on tlic west and tlic Nile on the east. There is a 
sufficient rainfall, and the country is fertile and tliickly popu¬ 
lated. ^ 

The inhabitants are mainly Negroes, b\it Arabs aiu^ Fulas 
are the ruling races, and the great traders ol the country. 

The latter liave founded several powerful states in the Niger 
basin, of ivhicb Sokoto is the chief, while Bomu on the eastern 
side of Lake Uhad, is the most powerful Negro state. , 

The best known town in tlie Sudan is KTimbuktu^ear the most 
northerly point of %he Niger: it is the centre of caravan 
traffic witn North Africa. 

Slave raids by the Arabs are a great hindrance to the civiliza¬ 
tion of the Sudan. « * 

The chief occupations are agriculture and cattle-rearing. 

Duxra, maize, rice, and ootto^ are extensively grown. 

* 1 The Country of tl^e Bfteks. * 
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II. WEST AFETCA. 


Along the whole of the western coast from the river Senegal 
to Cape Frio, different nations of Europe, French, ^gUsh, 
Germans, and Portuguese) have established colonies and 
protectorates, man^ of them having extensive hinterlands, 
t.e. iiiland regions behind the seaboaixl, over whi«;h they claim 
jurisdiction. ^ . 

The French have settlements, the chief of which is St. Louis, 
extending along the Senegal, as the Fiench Sudan, to tVie 
ITjiper Niger. 

The British occupj^the valley of the Gambia, with Bathurst 
a.s the chief settlement 

South of these two districts, Much together are known as 
Senegamhia, comes Upper Gui^a. Along thi« coast are the 
British Crown Colonies of Sierra Leone, with Freetown a.s its 
chief town ; the Gold Coast with Cape Coast Castle, the former 
capital, and Accra, the pro.sent capital and chief port; and 
L^os, with the Protectoiates of Southern and Northern 
Nigeria, oceuiiying the biyins of the Niger and^J^eiiue as far as 
Lake Chad 


Portuguese Guinea is immediately south of Gambia. 'rSieii 
comes French Guinea, running inland to the vast hiuterLuid 
of the Ficnuh Sudan, which also extends south to the Ivory 
Coast. 

» Between Sierra L|c)iie, which lies south of French Guinea, and 
^ the Ivoty (kiast is the stfite of Liberia, capital Monrovia, 
occupied by the deseendaiiis of libeiaied slaves from 
Aniciica. East of the Grdd Coast is the German Togoland, 
between wlujfh and La^os is Dahomey, iiou leas bloodthirsty 
and barbarous under French control, which extends inland 
s to the FreniA Sudan. Ashanti, the warlike negro state of 
the Britisl#<5old Co.iat, is now being pacified, after a serious 
outbieak in which the British llesidcnt was besieged ii» the 
^ capital, Kumasl. ^ 


• Lower Guinea includes () ) Kamerun (German); (2) French 
Congo: (3) me coast df the Congo ^ee State; and (4) Portu¬ 
guese West Africa. 

]&uneran extends inland from the Bight of Biafra to the shores 
of Lake Chad« ^ 

French Oon^ lies between Kamerun and the river Congo, and 
French influence extends across the continent to the irardeTS 
of the Egyptiai^ Sudan. * “* * 
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The Congo Free State has a narrow strip of coast, but broadens 
out eastward both north and south of the equator until it 
touches the region of the equatorial lakes; it occupies a 
circular depression in the African plateau, and rarely 
reaches 2000 feet in elevation. It is under Belgian adiniuis- 
tration. The chief settlement is Boma, a port at the mouth 
of the Congo. Leopoldville, or Stanley Pool, is the chief 
river port 

The Portuguese exercise a protectorate over country extending 
from the mouth of the Congo to Cape Frio on the coast, and 
inland as far as the Upper Z.ambesi. 

The chief port and capital is Loanda. 

The principal trade of the territories js in palm oil (used for 
greasing railway cai*riage wheels and for making soap), 
rubber, gold, ivory, and gums. 

III. SOUTH AFRICA. 

British South Africa comprises the Colonies and Protec¬ 
torates whicli/*irc under the autlior^ity of an official a])pointed 
by the British^TOvernmeiit, and kno\Vii as “High Commissioner 
for South Africa” 

The Colonies are Cape Colony, Natal, Basutoland, the 
Orange Biver Colony, and the Transvaal Colony. 

The Protectorates are Bechuanaland and Rhodesia. 

• 

COLONIES. 

Cape Colony (221 .(XK) square miles) comprises the narrow 
southern end of Afi ica south of the Orange River, from west 
coast to east, and a northward extension beyond the Orange 
River in the centre, which was formerly piUt of Bechuaikalarid. 

The land rises from the coast to the m^ui plateau, or High 
Veldt, in terraces called “Karoos.*' 

Three mountain ranges, the Langberg, the Zwarte Berg, and 
the Nieuweveld run east and west, one behind the other, until a 
height of 4000 feet is reached. Tlie “ Qreat KAlOO,’' 300 miles 
long by 60 to 70 broad, is between the Zwarte Berg and the 
Nieuweveld. 

From the Nieuweveld the ground gradually slopes downwards 
to the Orange River, beyond which is the Kalahari Desert, 
extending northwards for 1000 miles. 

The Nieuweveld is continued ^ the north-east as the Drakens¬ 
berg mvgb. • • t, • 
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Climate— 

Tlip air js clear ami dry, and Ihe climate for the most part ‘ 
healthy. The west cmst i.s dcticieiit in rainfall, liaving an 
average of oi.ly abr>iit '2 iiKhe.s in the year. The summer season 
lasts from November to March 

Products — 

Sh«3ep-rearing is the most important industry, and wool and 
goat's hair two of the principal exjiorts 
Ostriches also are reared for their featlo^rs 

Industries— 

The diamond fields ^>f Clririua Ijand West are the richest in 
the world, and copper ore is found and cApoi tcd. 

Towns— 

Cape Town (51.000), the capital, a fine city, with a great trader 
IS situated at the tfiot of Table Mouiitain. 

Port Elizabeth (23,000), on Algoa bay, is the second poit. 

East London, on tiie south-east coast, is a rising port 
Kimberley (2^S,700) is Ihc chief eentic of the dit^nond fields. 
Vryburg and Mafeking^aie towns on the la.Jway north of 
Kiniheiley. 

A lailway extends ftom Cape Town acioss ihc Great Kaioo, 
thiongh the diamond Helds and Heohuanaland to Rhodesia, 
ami another line connects Poi t Elizabeth and East London 
witli the Orange Itiver Colony ami the Transvaal. 

•^Thc European colofists aie chietly of Biitish, Dutch, or German 
descent. 

The chief native races aie Hottentots and Bushmen The 
population i.'i 2 3.50,000, of whom tw^o-thirds are natives. 
Cape Colony is sejt-govcrniug, with two Houses of Parliament 
and a Goveinor, who is also High Commissioner for the 
• whole of Biimh South Atnca. 

Natal on the east coast, including Zulu land, is about 29, WO 
8 qnp,re miles, and has a population of nearly a million ; of 
these more than fi0,000 are European colonists, 70,000 are Indian 
cOolies and tr^^rs, and the rest are different tribes of Bantus, a 
tall, athletic, warlike rtH e, principally Zulus. 

A low strip along the coast grows sugar and tea, and on the 
higher terraces sheep, cattle, and ostriches are reared. 

The chief crop is "ijeajjss,’' or Indian com. 

The capital is Fletermaritzbuig (2S,/)0(>), which is connected 
by rail with the chief jport Durban (48,000), with the 
• coalfields near D^dee in the north, and iMth the Transvaal. 
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Ladyemith, famous for its unsuccessful siege W the Boers in 
the year 1900, is a small town on the River Tugela, near the 
Drakensberg Slountains. 

Like Cape Colony, Natal has two Houses of Parliament and a 
Go\ ernor. 

Basutoland, on the nortli-east of Cape Colony, is a mountain¬ 
ous and fertile district, inhabited chiefly by natives, who rear 
immense herds of cattle. 

It is the best grain-gi’owing country in South Africa. 

The two republics, the Orange Free State and the Transvaal, 
founded by Dutch settlers, or Boers, fiiy^m Caj>e Colony, were 
annexed by tlie British in 1900, and became the Orange River 
Colony and Transvaal C<.)lonv respectively. 

Tlie Orang4 River Colofii,* (48,000 s<[uare miles), lying be¬ 
tween the Orange River and the Vaal, is chiefly a j)a8toval country 
with a dry, healthy climate. Gold, diamonds, and coal are 
found. 

Bloemfontem (12,000), its chief town, is oonnecced by railway 
• with ^'pe Town, and Avith Jfhannesburg and Pietoria. 

The Transvaal Colony, 120,000 square miles, about the 
same size as the United Kingdom, lies between the Vaal and 
the Limpopo. Its natural resources are in some ways greater 
than those of any other South African colony. 

Wheat, tobacco, and a variety of fruBiS are grown, and ^he 
rich pasting lands feed horses, cattle, and'sheep. * 

One of the richest goldfields in the world is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Johannesburg (105,0(X)), the largest town in the colony. 

The mines arc worked by foreigners, mostly English, whom the 
Boers called Uitlanders” {i.o “ OuHanders-foreigners ”). 

Pretoria (10,U00) is the capital, but JohaAnesburg is th^present 
scat of Government. 

« 111 1 iS77 Great Britain annexed the Transvaal, but granted it 
indopendence again in 1881, except as legards its relations 
with foreign powers. Owing to the oppression of the 
Uitlanders by the Transvaal Government t^r broke out In 
1899, and the countj'y was re-anndked in 1900. 


PROTEOTORATES. 

* * » 

Bechuanaland Protectorate, a dry and arid land, stretches 
northward from (>ipe Colony across the southern tropical line. 
Its chief prodiictf are maize "and Mdes. ^ 
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Bhodesia lies nortli of Rechuanaland and the Transvaal. The 
Zambesi divides it into Northern and Southern Rhodesia. On 
the south si<lc of the river are Matabeleland and Mashona* 
land, about 4000 feet above the sea. They aie fertile, well- 
watered districts, ricli in minerals, especially gold. 

Salisbury, in Mashonaland, is now the seat of the administration. 

Buluwayo, the old capital of Matabeleland, is connected by 
railway with Capo Town and with Salisbury, and is a. 
rapidly growing European town. 

(term AN West Africa extends south from Cape Frio to the 
Orange River, an<l inland to the Kalahari deseit Chreat 
Windhoek is the chief station. 

There is a hinall Biitish settlcincnt on Walfish Bay, at alwut 
the middle of the Ccrnian 4 #^st. 


IV. EAST AFRICA. 

East Africa consists of Bfitish Central Africa, I le proteetoi’atea 
established by various jiowers along the east coa.st north of 
the Trojjic of Ciipricorii, Abyssinia, and Eritrea. 

British Central Africa extends north of the Zambesi as far 
as Lake Tanganyika. A pait of this district west and south 
of Ijake Nyassa, is sometimes called Nyassaland. 

*«Thc country fiirt?ier west, including Lake Bangweolo, is in 
•Noithern Khoilcsia. 

Coffee, ivory, rubber, .uid tobacco arc the chief products. 

Blantyre is the principal European settlement. 

Zomba is the seatfof (government. 

Portuguese Ea^ Africa stretches along the coast fi’om 
Delagoa Bay nortlfwirds to ('fcipe Delgado, and westwards .along 
both banks of the Zambesi until bounded b> the Tiunsv^l, 
Rleodesia, and British (Antral Africa. t 

• Mozambiq^ a iinine sometimes also given to the whole country, 
is thd^iief porii north of the Zambesi. 

The port of Lourdn90 Marques, on Delagoa Buy, is connected by 
railway \v ith the Transvaal. QueUmane, on the delta of the 
Zamliesi, and Bella, the port for Southern Rhodesia, are 
also important ^ 

German East Africa occupies the coast from Cape Delgado 
to a point noith of the isl^id (bf Zanzibar, aiid the interior as 
•far westwards as the tlfree great lakes. 

1.0. 2 F 
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It contains Kilima Njaro, the second peak in Africa. The 
country is as yet undevelojied ; the principal products are 
Ivory and rubber. UJiji, on Tanganyika, is a trade centie. 

Dar-ea-Salaam, the seat of adininistiation, has one of the best 
harbours on the east coast of Africa. 

BritiiA East AMca coinprisc.s the island of ZanzibaXi the 
residency of the 8nitan of Zanzibar, and all that is left of lii.s 
Sultanate, and the coast as far as the mouth of the Biver Juba 
on the Equator. Inland, this territory stretclu's to the bordei.s 
of the Congo Free State and along the Tfpper Nile Valley. 

Uganda is a large district in the interior, between Lake 
Victoria Nvanzaaiid Lake Albert Nyanai, to which a railway 
from the port of Mombassa has been made. 

Without railways little development of the country pos¬ 
sible, as the great expense of conveying goods by coolies 
600 miles to the coast is prohibitive of tiado " 

Zanzibar (50,000), on the island of that name, is the largest city 
and tlie 'diief port and trade-centre of East Africa. Many 
Indian (Merchants of Rom bay heivc houses of business, and 
do most of the trade. 

Somaliland, the “ Eastern Horn of Africa,” comprises the sea¬ 
board along the Gulf of Aden ami boutli of (Jape (juatdafui. 

The latthr portion is an Itahar protecto^te ; along the Gulf of 
Aden are British and French Homuliland. 

Berbera is the chief port of British Somaliland, and cai ties on 
a considerable tra<le with Harrar in Ahyssinia. Jibuti is 
the port of French Somaliland. Many Somalis ship as 
firemen on board British steamers/, and arc known as 
Seedee boys.” f* 

Ik. 

Al>yfislnia lies to the south and south-east of the Egyptian 
Sudan. It is very mountainous, liaving an avertage elovatjpii 
of 6(XK) feet, with heights rising to 15,()()() feet, and contains 
numerous plateaux, separated from each other^J^y precipitous 
gorges. 

The Blue Nile, flowing Iprom Lake Tsana, and the Atbaia 
descend from these highlands to join the Nile. 

The climate is mild, and the soil in some parte so fertile that 
three crops (^n be raised in the course of ihe year. 

Cotton, sugar, and coffee are cultivated, but there is no 
foreign trade. 
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GEOGRAPHY-FOR SCHOOLS IN INDIA. 


Tliere are no towns of any gieat size ; those worth mention 
are: 

Addis Al)eba, the capital, and the residence of the Negus, or 
Emperor 

Gondar, the capital of ancient Ethiopia, Adowa, and Harrar, a 
trade centre neat the Somali frontier, are notewortliy 
places, 

Ma^fdala, a hill foi tress, was captured hy Sir R. Napier (after¬ 
wards Lord Napier of Magdala) in 1868, in order to release 
some European captives. 

The oiiginal Abysainians are of ArAh descent, but are now 
largely intermixed with Gallas, froiv Gallaland on the south. 

Eritrea, a strip of seahoaid along the south-western .shore of 
the Red Sea, iA an Ltaliun Protectorate. 

Massowa, the capital, and a poit on the Red Sea, has a trade in 
salt, which is ot importance because salt passes as money 
in Southern Abyssinia. 


» *■ ill 

V. AFRKJAN ISLANDS. 

Most of the islaiid.s outlying Africa are of volcanic formation 
and arc moiinLuiious. Like the nimiiland of the African con¬ 
tinent, they are now under the dominion of various Europe.*n 
powers. 

ISLANDS IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. • 

The Azores (Portugue.se) lie north of the most northerly 
point of Africa, being in the same latitiudc as the south of 
Portugal, and about 800 miles west of it. 

They consist of a scattered group of nV. islands. I’hey are 

• well watered and fertile, and produce \ arious fruits (especi¬ 
ally the famous St. Michael oranges), wines, and tobacco. 

Mftdeira (Portuguese), lying east of Morocco, is a famous 
health resort for Europeans during their wint^ as the air^is 
always mild and the temperature varics'but little. 

It exports wine, sugar, and fruits. 

The chief town is I^nclial (19,000). 

The Canaries (Spanish) lie souti. pL Madeira, the nearest 
of them being within 60 miles of the smith coast of Morocco. 

Tenerife is the chief island, with its famous volcanic Peak, 
12,000 feet high. ' 
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Santa Cruz in Tenerife, and Las Pahnas in (Iran Canaria, are 
the principal towns, both being coaling stations for Atlantic 
steamers. 

Tlie Cape Verde Islands (Portugncfec) lie about 350 miles 
to the wc'sfc of Ca[)e Verde. 

Praia is the capital, .uid Mindello, on St, Vincent Island, the 
principal port, is a place of call for stcaniei a. 

In the (liilf of CJuincn theie arc several small islands, the largest* 
being Fernando Po (Spanish). 

Ascension and St. Hej^ena (both Hritish) lie south of the Equator, 
far from the coast. St. Helena is famous as having been 
the place of ex^le of Napoleon Buonaparte, who died there 
in 1821. 


ISLANDS IN THE^VDIAN OCEAN. 

Madagascar (lecently annexed by the French), nearly three 
times as laige as Great Britain, is cut off from the Afiicaii 
maiiiliind by the deep Mozambique Channel, 250 miles wide 
at its narrow^est jiart. % 

A range of volcanic monfitains runs through the iiiteribr from 
north to sputli, rising in places to 9000 feet. 

The bighlaiids have a healthy and tonipemte climate, but the 
coast is moist and nnhedlthv. 

Tlie capital is Antananarivo, and the chief poit TamatavA. 

The dominant naUves of the island are called Hovas, and are 

\ of Malay descent. 

Thc«ehief products are cattle, hides, gum, bees*wax, sugar, 
vanilla, coffee, and rice. Minerals are abundant. 

The Comoro Islands (French) are a group of small islands lying 
in the MozaiiAiique (.'hannel, 

Mauritius (Briti^) lies about 500 miles due east of Mada¬ 
gascar. It IS a snf^l fertile island with a plentiful lainfall ^ it 
is thickly wooded on the mountainous parts, but the lower 
laiffls have been cleared for the planting of sugar,•which is 
cyltivated mainly by the labour of Indian coolies impoitcd 
from Calcutta?^ « 

Sugar forms the main export. 

The capital is Port Louis (54,000). 

Reunion (French), feosouth-west of Mauritius, also grow's 
sugar. ^ 

These two islands are the most important asj'egards commerce 
• of all the Afiican isl^ds. 
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I 

The Seychelles, 1000 miles t.o the north of Mauritius, pro¬ 
duce coco-nut oil and vanilla. 

Sokotra (British), a small island north-ciist of Gape (juardafni, 
is a dependency of the Government of Bombay. 

The chief products are aloes, dates, and gbse. 

Qukstions. 

1. What differences of relief distinguish North from South Africa? 
Africa has been compared to “an inverted saucer.” How far is 
this comparison justihed ? 

2. Locate the extreme points of Africa. Make a list, from the 
map, of other prominent caries. Describe iWo Guinea Coast. 

3. In what countries of Africa are the gicatcst heighia above sea- 
level found ? Nrtnie them. . ^ 

4. Describe the course—(1) m 'he largest river, (2) of the longest 
river. Which of the African rivers enter the sCii by a delta? Why 
is it that most of the rivers of Africa have their lower courses 
broken by falls and rapids ^ 

6. Describe the great freshwater lakes of Africa. ^Vhit'h of them 
feed rivers ? /’ 

6. How does Africa compare with othtr continents .is regatds rain¬ 
fall ? What is the general nature of the climate of the coasthinds V 

7. Mention some characteristic African animals, and say what 
sort of country they inhabit. Where is the tse-tsc fly found? 

8. What is the commonest food-crop (1) m North Africa, (2) in 
South Africa ? Mention other important vegetable products. 

9. Where are the negroes proper found! What are Bant'is, 
Somalis, and Hottentots ? 

10. Make a list from the map, in order from north to kouth, of 
the different portions of the east and west coasts occupied by 
European powers. What countries occupy 4'hc Giain Coast, the 
Gold Coast, the Slave Coast, and the Ivory C^ast? 

11. What arc the Barbary States? itainc their principal 
products, and locate their capitals. 

IC. Why is Egypt so essentially the country of the Nile ? Name 
the principal towns of Egypt and of the Egyptian Sudan. Wh^ch 
of them are not on the Nde ? 

13. Distinguish the Sahara from the Sudan in r|^d to (1) sur¬ 
face, (2) climate, (3) inhabitants. ( 

14. Name the characteristfc products of the west coast of Africa. 

15. What colonies and protectorates constitute British South 

Africa ? Give the situation, principal products, and chief towns of 
each. ^ 

16. Describe the principal divisions of l^ist Africa. 

17. Why are railways essentioJ for the development of Africa? 
Describe too ronte^of the proposed Ca^-tO(Gairo railway. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS ON AFRICA. 


1 . 

1. Draw a sketch-map of Africa, ami insert Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, Kiinbeiley, Durban, Pretoiia, Johanuesourg, Loiirenyo 
Marques; the Niger, Zambesi, and Oiaiige River; the Atlas and 
the Drakensberg; Cape Agulhas, Waltish Bay, and the island of 
Zanzibar. 

2 How are the following states governed :—Abyssinia, Egypt, 
Tunis, Algeria, Liberia, and give the capital of each ? 

3. Name in order, from noith to south, Ihe gicat lakes of Africa. 
Which of them might b^ used as pait of a through route from the 
Cape to Egypt ? - 

4 (ff) Where are Ascciibioa Island, the Seychelles, and St. 
Helena’ What do you know about them? (6) Mention the 
possessions of the United Kingdoin^ii the West C^^st of Africa. 

5. What aie the cliiof expoitsljf Afiicu’ For what put pose is 
each most used ? 

6. What and where arc Accra, Sokotra, Cape Coast Castle, 
Massowa, Timbuktu, Uganda, Suez, Khartum, Assuan, Mumbassa, 
Alexandria ’ 


TL 

1. Give a brief description of the British protectoiatca on the east 
coast of Afiioa. 

2. Give some at count of tlie Dtakensberg Mountains, the Kalahari 

Desert, Mount Kcnia, Stanley I’ool, Lake Tanganyika, the Victoria 
Falls. . 

\ Draw an outline iiiap of Africa north of the equator, showing 
the Euyppean nation to whose rule or inllueiice each part of the 
country is subject. 

4. What IS meant by the statement that within the tropics the 
ram follows the sim’* How docs the rise of the Nile illustrate this? 

6. State what you k*iow of the physical and commercial geography 
of Cap$ Colony. J 

6. What and wMerc are Siiakin, B’ez, T^oanda, Salisbury, Quili- 
mane, Beira, Dar-cs-Salajim, 'Famatave, Los Palmas, Bloemfonlbin, 
Harrar, and Fashoda ? • 



AMERICA. 


America, or the New World, is tin* division of the .fiflohe 
which occupies the Western Heniisplieie fioin the Arctic Ocean 
to the bordejj’s of the Antarctic, and which separates the 
Atlantic Ocean from the I'acl^'''’, Ocean. 

Unlike the Old World, whose greatest extent is in longitude, 
and whose niaiii inountaiu systems liavc a geiieial east 
and west <lirection, the greatest extent of the New World 
is ill latitude, and its main iiiouiiiaiii systems inn north 
, and soi^.«h 

1 1 

America consists of two triangiiLir land-musses- -the conti¬ 
nents of North and South America The geographual division 
between the two continents is at the Isthmus of Panaiiia, which, 
where nanowest, is only 31 miles across 

The narrow land to the noLth of Panama, between the t\vo 
gieat mainland musses, is geneiilly known as Cei)lral 
America. ^ 

South America lies cor)sidcrabl\ further cast than North 
America. Tlie meridian of 2S()“ E., or 8b' W., which 
liarely cuts the extreme west of Soiitdi Ameiica, ptasscs east 
of the (lulf of Mexico and the P'Mjinsiila of Eloiida, cuts 
the east coast of North Amenoa, aii^ has the laig<>ftt of the 
Canadian lakes, most of Hudson Pay, Si ad consiHpicutly the 
* great bulk of North Amettcu, to the west of it. 

The tv^o American continents have several remaikable pofnts 
of resemblance, iioth have a princifial highlaiu^^gioii running 
near the west or Pacific coast, and bothi have a nnnor highland 
region on the Atlantic or ?ast side of the continent. Pet ween 
these two highland regions is, in each case, a great region of 
lowland plain. In consequence of t|ie similarity of relief, the 
great livera of both continents eithet+^w from west to east, 
like the St. Lawrence and the Amazon, or flow north and south 
along the centrahlowlaiids, like*theAfississippi and the Parana. 

466 ® 
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Again, there are resernbRiiices of elmiate. In the teiij})eiate 
latitudes of both continents the gieat inuuntain ranges of the 
west arrest the moist winds from tlie J*atiHc, <*ausing large areas 
to the east of these ranges to have a veiv low lainfall, while m 
the southern tr(»pics, where the easteily tuule winds prevail, 
some pai'ts of the J'acifie coast .ire practically rainless. 

On the otlier hand rhoic are sonic rcinai k.iblc contiasts between 
the two continents, due to the fiu:t that they are broadest 
in very ditlereiit latitudes North America m broadest 
above lat. 60' N., and .iccoidingly enorinoii'? micms have an 
arctic climate and are .dmost in mliabitabie, while the 
hioadest part of South America, which is nearly under the 
eqiiatoi', is cohered with the most luxiiiiant tropical vege¬ 
tation ill the woild. 

The total area of America, about 1 "> nnlluins sipiare miles, 
is somewhat less than Hi.it of .rfifia, and is* abmit eipial to that 
of Europe and Africa together. 


NOR JIT AMERICA. 

1. Geographical Situation. 

The northmn contiinMit of the New World extends from 
seven dcgiees north of tlie cipiatoi to w'ltlnii seven dcgiecs of 
the Noi til Pole. 

•, The extreme points of the mainland arc •— 

Noij^li . Point Murchison, .it the end of the Roothia IVninsula 
w'cst f>f Ilu'tsoii Hay; lat 71'* 50' N. Cape Barrow in 
Alaska is almost as fai noi th. 

.South . Funta Fiaercos, m tlie l^iiiaiiiu Istliuius ; lat 7“ 16' N. 

West Cape Pr^ce of Wales, on Heiiiig Strait in Alaska; 
* long, MS' wr 

East Cape ChCffles, m L.ibr.idor ; long. 55° :i7' W. 

Point Murchison is m ry little further north than North (£ape 
in Europe, and not so tar nm th ,ia the extreme lynth point 
of Asia But Cape Columbia, the most northerly x>oint of 
HraiitjAand, t<i the west of (bcenlaiid, is lat. 83° .5' N., 
within thicc Acgiees of thi^ furtlicst north reached i>y 
Nansen. 

Cape Spear, in Newfoundland, the nearest point to Europe, is 
long. 62“ 32' \^^ 

IlT^ize and Shape. 

North America is a tr^aiigie, broadest the north. Its 
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vertex at the south of Mexico is coiitiiiueil in a south-east curve* 
through Cential AnieruM to the Isthiiius of Panama. 

The greatest length, Irom Cape lUimw to Panama, is over 
4,(K)0 miles, ami the greatest hiciulth is over 3,000 miles. 

The area of the mainland is about eight millioa square miles, 
more than twice the si/e of Europe ; but including Green¬ 
land and the Aictic Archipelago, the area of North America 
exceeds nine million s(]uuie miles. 

111. Boundaries. 

On the North : the Afetic Ocean and tin* Atlantic Ocean. 

On the East: the A^antic Ocean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Caribbean Sea 

On the West: the Pacific Ocean. 

IV. Co«6ts. 

North Coast. —West of the vast peninsula of Labrador is the 
deep indentation Known as Hudson Bay, an inland sea 
which is only fico from ice for a few months in the year. 
Hudson Strait connects it with the Atlantijy. 

Closing the mouth of Hudson Ray is Baffin Land, the*largest 
island of the Archipelago which blocks the entrance to the 
Arctic Ocean between tirceuland and the American main¬ 
land. 

Baffin Land is separated from Greenland, the largest island in 
the world, by Davis Strait and tbe channel known as 

Baffin Bay. . 

VNlany of the names of the islands and channels of this arctie 
archipelago coimneinoiato the vaiioub cxploreis who tried 
to make the Noith-wesl Passage to India by sailing along 
the northern coast from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

In the extreme nAKh-west Alaska projects towards Asia, from 
which it is separated by Bering Strait and Bering Sea. The 
*Kmall penin^ila m the south of Alaska, called the Alaska 
Peninsula, fk continued by the chain of the Aleutian Islands 
to form the southern boundary of Bering Sea. * 

• West Coast. —^The northern part is steep and rocky, broken by 
fiords and fringed with islands, of which the largest is 

* VanooiJ^br. Furtlier south the coast is regular. The 
greatest indentation is the long and narrow Gulf of OaU- 
fomla, which runs inland parallel to the general direction 
of the coast. 

East Coast. —The Mexico is a widely curving indentation 

^rminating peninsulas of Horlda and Yucatan. 

From the month of the gulf Cuba and the larger islands of 
the West Indies nm^eas^vard, aitd cut-off tne Caribbean 
• Sea from the At^iiitic. 
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i 

North of the (iiilf of Mexico the east coast is low and flat as far 
as Cape Cod. It then heconics broken and rocky, with 
many islands. The peninsula of Nova Scotia encloses the 
Bay of Fandy lietween itself and the mainland. 

North of Nova Scotia opens tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence, which 
toLininates in the estuaiy of the River vSt. Lawrence. At 
the mouth of the gulf is the large island of Newfoundland, 
south of which, across Cabot Strait, is Cape Breton Island. 
Inside the gulf are Prince Edward Island and Anticosti. 

V. Belief. 

Nortli Araeric’a has four main natural divisions : (1) The 
Western Higlilaiitls, (2) the Central Ptain, (3) the Kubtern 
Highlands, (4) the Atlantic Coastal I^lain. 

1. The Western Highland are a aystom of mountain ranges 
and plateaux extending from^.^laska to the south of Mexico. 
Tliey are widest in hit 40’ N., where they occupy about one- 
third of the continent. 

Moontain's— 

The higheal' mountains of the continent aie found at the 
‘northein and southcin end^'of this system. Mount 
McKinley (20,500 feet), in Alaska, is the highest mountain 
in North America. Mount Logan (19,500 feet) and Mount 
St. Elias (13,000 feet) ate volcanic peaks in tlic coast lange 
on the borders of Al.iska. Orizaba (18,300 feet) and 
Popocatepetl (17,800 ftci'arc active volcanoes in Mexuwj. 

The Eocky Mountains are the riiain chaiAfof the Western 

lands, and run along its eastern border through Canada and 
the United States. 

The Cascade Range and its southcin continuation, the Sierra 
Nevada, are tlie principal ranges o%the western border. 
All these ranges have ])caks of over 14,000 feet. Lower 
ranges i iiu along the Pacilic coast. • 

Platraux— 

‘Lying between the border ranges arc plateaux and mountain 
li^sins, which, in tlie widest part of the Western HijJh- 
lands, are of considctablc extent. , 

The largest, in older from noith to s^iith, arf^the Columbia 
Plateau, in the not of the United States, the Great Basin, 
the Colorado Plateau, and the Mexican Plateau. 

2. The Central'Plain occupies the middle of the continent 

from the Arctic Ocean to tlie Gulf 2fe<s.Mexico. It is crossed 
by a low water-parting. North of this water-parting the 
drainage flows to the Arctic Ooeati: south of it to tlie Gulf of 
Mexico. * ^ t 
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3. The Eastern Highlands ai<* divided into two jjarts by the 
River St Lawrence. 

To the north the Laurentiau HigtOands form a curve round 
Hudson Ray, cxteinliiig from Labrador in the east to the 
neighbourhood of the Arctic Oeeaii in the west 

South of the 8t La^vrence the Appalachian Highlands extend 
from the (lulf of St Lawienec iieaily to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The pnnoiiml ranges, known as the Appalachian 
Mountaiiih, iioAvhcie use above TtKX) feet. 

4. The Atlantic Coastal Plain is the strip i.f lowland 
between the Appal.iclitan Mountains and the Atlantic. It 
extends fioin the Uiilf of St Lawi once to Florida. 

VI. Rivers and Lakes. 

The prinoi|ial iivers of Noith Ajiiem-a are tlite Mississippi- 
Missouri, St. Lawrence, Yukoiff Mackenzie, Colorado, Bio 
Grande del Norte, Nelson, Columbia 

The Mississippi ])ropei rises nearly 2500 miles from the sea, m 
the low w.itei-parting v\hioh crosses the central lowlands. 
Its great tiibutaiy, the Missouri, vxhu’h liHes m tlie Rocky 
Mountains, ha.s an independent com so of noaily StKXt miles 
Hem e the total length of the Mississippi - Missouri is 
ovei 4000 miles, which makes it the longest river in the 
wiuld. Three of its tiibiitaiies, the Ohio from the 
Ai»])Alachians, tlie Arkansas fiom the Rocky Mountains, 
and the Red River from below the >\estein highlands, are 
» ne.iT’ly as lon| as the (ranges. The combined w’aters of 

• these gie.it riveis enter the Gulf of Mexico by a delta 

below' New Oi leans 

The St. Lawrence (2200 miles) uses near the snmee of the 
Mississippi, ihiws thiough the great lakes, and after passing 
Montreal aiicf Quebec, eiiteis the Gulf of St. Lawrence hy 
i^a wide estuary 

The Yukon (20l|i’'miles) rises in the noitli of the western high¬ 
lands, andtlow's thiough Alaska to the Bering Sea. ^ 

^ The Mackenzie (2000 miles) Hows noitli fiom Lake Athabasca to 
the Great Slave Lake, and then north-W'est to ttic Arctic 
• Ocean.^ 

The Colorado (2000* miles) flow’s from the Rooky Mountains 
across the Colorado I'latcau 9o the head of the Gulf of 
(’’alifornia. In its course across the plateau it has cut for 
itself a senes ot wondeiful channels ‘thiough the rock, 
called cailonB,d'idij!!;t4i ai'e in some places a mile deep. 

The Rio Grande del^orte (1800 miles) rises near Rlaiioa Peak 
in the Rocky Mountains, flows south and then south-east 
to the Gulf of Mcxic®. * 
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The Nelson (1700 miles) issues 11*001 Lake Winnipeg, which is 
feci by the Saskatchewan, the Red River of the North, and 
the Winnipeg, and then flows noith-east to Hudson Bay. 

The Columbia (1400 miles) rises in the RoeW Mountains, and 
flows across the Columbia Plateau to the Pacific. 

Lakes— 

The cliain of great lakes in the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
on the Viorders of Canada and the United States, is the largest 
system of fresh-watcir lakes in the world. The )>riiicipal 
members of the chain. Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, Erie, 
and Ontario, diminish in size in the order given. The two last, 
which are much smaller than the others, are connected by the 
River Niagara, famous for its falls. " 

Lake Superior (31,000 square miles), larger than Scotland, is 
the lafgest body of ^esh water in the world. 

Further north and nortl'^^'est, along the outer edge of the 
Laurentian TTighlarids, is a lake system resembling that of 
Finland ; hut Lakes Winnipeg, Athabasca, the Great Slave 
Lake, and the Great Bear Ltuce arc mneh laiger than any 
Finnish lakes. The last three feed the Mackenzie River. 

The Great Balt Lake and other lakes in the Great Basin of the 
western highlands belong to a system of inland drainage. 

VII. Climate. 

The Himate of the greater part of Noitb America is of the 
extreme or continental type. The absenie of inountam ranges 
rimning cast and west lea^'es the whole of the central lowlRiuls 
exposed to cold winds from the Arctic regions, and Irosts are 
known as far south as the latitude of Patna. Further, a cold 
ocean current from Baffin Bay flows down^he coast of r^abrador, 
and reduces the temperatuie of most of tire ea.stern seaboard. 
Hence places on tlie east coast and in the central lowlafids have 
a severer climate than places in the same 'latitude in western 
Etfrope. 

Tho*Gulf of 8t. Lawi'ence, in the same latitude as the En^ish 
Channel, is closed to navigation during winter months, 
and Halifax is the only (^inadia^n port offen all the year 
round. v 

Still the climate of the cast coast of North America is less 
extreme tihan that of the east coast of Asia. 

Warm ocean currents and moist vr^d^ from the Pacific make 
the climate of the western seab^'d much more temperate: 
but even there the temperatures range lower than in 
correspording latitudes^n M^stern Europe. 
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The climate of the* West Indies, Central America, and the 
lowlands of Mexico is t.ropictil, with a legular rainy season. 

In the middle section of the continent the climate is that of the 
temperate zone, but vanes greatly with the locality. It is 
warm in the south, cold in the noith, and very dry in the 
Western Highlands ainl the phiins lying east of them. 

The northern part of the continent has a veiy cold climate, 
miiilest on the west coast, and arctic in the extreme 
north 

The following table gives paiticnlars of Ihe (biuHto at places on 
both coasts and m the ]iiterif>r Foi iiio sake ot eouipari&on 
the same ])artu‘iTlais foi l^ondon and Lislxm aie given. 
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VTH. Plants and Animals. 

A» tundra region like that of Eurasia borders tho Arctic 
Ocean, and extends jiartly round Hudson Hay, and along the 
north of LabraAflr, ^ 

Below tins, running from nortli-vjest to south-east, is the 
forest region, with trees similar to those of Eurasia but of 
different species. 

Large ai'eaa in the highlands and east of the Rocky 

Mountains, which are i!Tft off from the moist winds from the 
Pacific, are treeless, and resefy.ble the steppes of Central 
Eurasia. ^ 
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In the most and parts, which ate, however, usually less bare 
than the deserts of the Old Woihl, the sage brush, the 
cactus, and the snicca ate characteiistie plants. 

The Tiiountains of the PaciHc seaboard are foreste<l, and the 
Douglas fir, sequoia, and other pines grow to gigantic size. 

Animaks - 

The polar bear, reindeer, moose, musk-ox, walrus, grizzly bear, 
the seal and many other fin -bearing animals are found in 
the north. Other eharaclctistie animals arc tlio opossum, 
coyote, prairie-dog, puma, beairar, alligator, and rattle¬ 
snake. 

The buffalo or bison, which used to regain in great herds over 
the western plains, is now almost extinct. 

» 

IX.' People. 

Population- 

# 

The population of Noith America is now about 100 millions, 
or \2 jKir.sons to the square mile. 

At'the time of its discovery the. nop illation of the continent 
w'as small, and even after eoibnisatioii began it iiuM*ca'»ed 
slowly until the beginning of the nineteenth tontiuy. 

, During the last hundred 3 'eaiM it has inciea.sed with great 
rapidlt3^ 

Racks and Languages— 

The majority of the inhabitants arc now of Eurof^ean 
extraction. In the United States and C^aiiada they afe mostly 
of DritiBli and (lerriiATi descent; in Mexico and Cential Ameiica 
of Spanish descent. ^ 

Negroes, dehcended from the slaves brought from Africa to 
work in the cotton and sugai plantations, are ninftorous in 
the south-east. On the Pacific side thA‘e arc many Chinese. 

The aboiiginal iiihabilHnis—the Red Indians--survive m 
diniinishing numbers in the west 'Phe Fskimo inhahitHthe 
coasts and islands of the noith. 

English is the language everywdiere excep^^n Mexico ahd 
Central America, inhere Spanish is spoken, and in part of 
Canada, where the language is French. 

• 

Religions— 

The majority of the people in Mexi^. '‘•fhd Central America are 
Roman Catholics. In the United States and Canada the 
majority,are Protestants* ^ 

The Eskimo and most of the Indians i,re still heathens. • 
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X. Products and Industries. 

Minkrals — 

Noith America ih neh in uiiiieralH. GK)ld, silver, and lead 
ai'e foniul in the western liiohUiuls ; coal, iron, and petroleum 
mainly in the eastern liighlanda. Copper abounds near I^ke 
Superior. 

Veoetablm Products— 

• 

Maize is the only food-f(rain native to the f*c'Mtineiit, and is 
still more largely giovyi there than in any other part of the 
woi Id. 

Wbeat, oats, ancF other ceieala originally intiodneed from 
Europe aie now grown in eiiornious quantities, e&pccially 
in the cast of llie eoiitial lowlands and on the Pacific 
seaboard. ^ 

Timber, tobacco, cotton, sugar, and potatoes arc other leading 
vegetable products. 

Animal Products — 

Meat beef, mutton, and pork -la one of tlV' most valuable 
products of the continent^ • 

The domestic animals ot Kurope w'erc introduced into America 
by the early colonists and have multiplied exceedingly. 
Horses and cattle ha\ e taken the place of the biiflalo on the 
giash> western plains, and are largely bred everywheie 
where glass wnll grow. Sheep, swine, and mules aie also 

» numerous. • 

^ Other animal products arc furs from the fur-bearing aiiiinals of 
*the noithein forests, herring, cod, and salmon from the 

• sea and liver fisheries. 

Inddstkiks— ^ 

Most of the people are cngJigcd in pastoral and agricultural 
* pursuits, I)^t of late years nianufactm iiig industries of all 
kinds hav0 developed very rapidly, especially in the United 
States. • 

• xr. Communications. • 

• Except on tlw Atlantic seaboard tlie country has been settled 
too recently to allow of the development of any great system of 
trunk r»>ada. The priiicijul agencies m opening up new country 
have been the waterways and railways. • 

The magnificent ^atopways of the continent give easy access 
to the far mf..j'inr. The Mississippi and its branches 
connect the central lowlands with the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Great I^akes a^jd ttle River Rt. I|p.wrence provide a 
route half-way*across the Continent from the Atlantic. 

2o 


l.G. 
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This last route is connected by canals with the River 
Hudson, and so with New York, the greatest port of the 
New World. 

Six trunk railways connect the Atlantic with the Pticific, and 
numerous bvaiichos connect the outlying trade centres with 
the main lines. The telegraph and telephone arc in coinmou 
use, and several cables connect the continent with Europe. 
Fuist steamers cross the Atlantic in six days. 

XII. Trade and Commerce. 

The principal trade of North Ameri^i still consists in the 
export to Europe, and the United Kingdom in particular, of 
food stuffs, forest produce, and the raw material of manu¬ 
factures, but there is a large and increasing export of rnanufac- 
tiired products.. 

The commodities importedsuch as are not produced in 
the country, or are not at present produce<i in sufficient 
quantity, ejj.y ceriaiu kinds of manufactured goods, tea, 
sugar, coffee, tin and some othei luctahs. 

Most of the trade is earned on in Rritish ships. 

XII r. Political Distribution. 

The greater part of North America belongs to two powers : 
the United Kingdom and the United States Mexico and the 
republics of Cential America are independent fxiwers. 

France, Denmark, and the Netherlands have sinall possessions 
in the West Indies. The Danes ha\y* a few settlements on 
the coast of Greenlan'l, and France owns two small islaiids 
—St. Pierre and Miquelon—to the south of Newfoxnilland. 



iS( 4 iiare Milc-s 

PopulttUon. 

GrcenUiid,. 

7bO,<HiO 

11,000* 

C^mula,. 

3,654,01X1' 

5 millions. 

Newfoundland and f^abrador, 

161,200 

210,000 

The United States, 

;i,500,000 

764 millions. 

Mexico,. 

76t,000 

*'**12^ millions. 

Central America, - ^ 

181,000 

3^ millions. 

The West Indies,, 

95,000 

-V—m- 

44 millions. 


Questions. 

1. What striking^difTerences bettveen the Old World and the New 
i^n be seen on looking at a map ? e 
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2. Mention some resemblances and some differences between North 
and South America. 

3. Comimre as regards latitude the Baltic Sea and Hudson Bay, 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Bay of Biscay. 

4. Compare the extent in latitude of North America with that of 
other continents. 

5. What IS the North-west Passage? At what parts of the coast 
of North America are islands most numerous * Uesci ibe the chief 
openings on the east coast. 

6. Describe the mam natural divisions of the continent, and name 
and locate tlic principal^noiiiitain ranges. 

7. What river basins occupy the central lowlands? Draw sketch- 
maps of the liasins of ^ic Mississ^ippi, St. Lawrence, and Mackenzie. 

8. Why is the cliniatc on the pl.itctiu\ of tlie western highlands 

so dry? Where is the <'l)niute most like tliat of jJ<higland? What 
differences of climate wouhl be ob'^eived in crossing fn»in the Gulf 
of Mexico to Vancouver? ^ 

9. Descrilie the vegetation of the different natural divisions of 
America. Mention some eluii set eristic animals 

10. What diffeient laet'S of mankind are found, and where? 

11. Give sonic acuiiint of the piodiiLis and ira<%‘ of the continent. 

(GREENLAND. 

Greenland, th(' largest island in the world, extends from lat. 
60” N.—the latitude of »St Potersbuig—to within a few degrees 
of^the North Pole f'lie whole of the interior is a viist ice-sheet, 
tliioug^ which eiiieiges Peteiiiiann’s Peak, 11,0(K) feet, leaving 
only a narrow stiiji of mountainous land along the deeply 
indented coast 'rite hardy and intelligent Eskimo and the few 
Danes wlio admininter the settlements on the w’est coast, where 
the habitable land is wdilest, are tlie only inbabitAiits. 

Tlfe Eskimo live entirely by hunting and fishing, using their 
small HcaPskm covered boats in summer and sledges drawn 
by dogs over the frozen sea in winter. • 


. CANADA. 

I. Situation and Size, 

The Dominion of ^^^iitada eonipriaea all the northern half of 
North America, exc^ii Alaska, which belongs to the United 
States, the Atlantic coast of I.^bi’ador, and the islands of New- 
foimdlaud and Greenl|ud.a * 
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Its area (3>600,000 square miles) is somewhat greater than that 
of the United States, and a little less than that of Europe. 
Its length along the United States boundary is over 3000 miles, 
and its bieadth averages about 2000 miles. 

Hudson Bay, whose southern enil comes within 300 miles of the 
Great Lakes, divides the country into two parts, of wlueh 
the eastern is the smaller. 

II. Boundaries. 

On the North * those of the continent. 

On tlie West. Alaska and the* Pacific^Ocean. 

On the East: the Atlantic 

On the South : lat. 49° N from the Paorfic to the T^ake of the 
Woods ; afterwards a line passing through the Great l^kes and 
south of the Str Lawrence to the liay of Fundy. 

III. RelieJ'^and Rivers. 

The northern portion of the western highlands of the con¬ 
tinent runs through Canada. The Rocky Mountains, which 
bound the highlands on the east, increase in height from north 
to soutli, and iidar tlie United States frontier haAe many peaks 
10,000 leet and iijiwards in heiglit. ^ 

The best known are Mounts Murcliison, Hooker, and Forbes. 

The Coast or Cascade Range bounds this highland region on 
the west, rising to 7000 feet and upwards, and forming deep 
fiords along the coast. 

In the far north-west Mount St. ElifS (18,000 feet) is on 
the Alaskan boundary, and Mount Logan (19,500 feet)^ a 
little farther north. « 

Most of the rivers ot the western highlands flow to the Pacific. 
The largest is the Fraser River (800 miles), which enters 
the sea behind Vancouvei Island. ^ 

The other great rivers of Canada have been descnhejl under 
North America. The gieat plains the cast of the 
^ RiKikics belong chiefly to the basins of the Mackenzie, 
Saskatchewan, and Nc^on. Further east arc the fertile 
Ibwlands of the St. Lawrence basin, while between Hudson 
Bay and both lowland regions is the Laiy^ntian Plateau, 
averaging 1500 feet in height. ^ 

IV. Olimate, l^lants, and Animals. 

The climate ia*^ extreme, except on the Pacific coast. The 
Rummera are hot, and in the south thcNiereala and fruits of the 
temperate zone come to great perfecCIhn. Maize, melons, 
tomatoes, tobacco, and ^apQp, which cannot be grown as 
crops in England,*' fiuurish in the op^i ai|, 
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The whole of Oamula, except the frozen north and the dfy 
western plains, helonj^s to the forest legion. Vast forests 
of pine and larch, and of deciduous trees in the south-east, 
extend from the Atlantic to the Pacific. All the cultivated 
land cast of Lake Winnipeg has been obtained by clearing 
away forest 

The musk-ox and the caribou (the American reindeer) roam the 
Arctic plains, and the northern fore'lls arc the home of the 
fur-h(‘aiing animals "beaver, bear, martm, otter, fox, lynx, 
and wolverine —hunted by lndia>i tiapiiers. Moose, elk, 
and other deer inhabit the southern forests, and the prong- 
horned antelope is still found on the great plains. 

• 

V. Population. 

The popnhitioii is about five nnllion.s, ot^ leas than two 
persons to tlie s(|naie mile. ^ 

Canada is caihiblc of supporting a iniicli larger ]topnlatioii; 
hut thcie are laige aicas that can never he thickly 
inhabited. P(»yuilutioii i.s denso.st in the older settlements 
on the coast and in the \ alloy of the St. ^^awrciice. 

The Canadiaiis are iiio'^Iy Protestants and of Diitisli*rleHoent, 
except 111 the province of Quebec, where the people are 
deacendeil from Freiicli settlers, speak French, and are Roman 
Catholics. 

The Indians only iinmbcr about 100,000, and are scattered over 
the noith-w'^t. As trappers—liunters of the fur-bearing 

\ animals--they travel in their biieh-lmik canoes along the 
• sticMins and lakes of the northein forests. 

The Kskiiiio of the iiortlieiii coa«t hunt with spear and harpoon 
the various nianne ainirials on which they live. 

VI deducts and Industries. 

Canada has few nianufactiiring industries nio people are 
chiefly engaged ^n a^cultural and pastoral pursuits^ in 
fishing and in lumbering, i.e. felling and trans]ioiting trees. 

Coal is found on both sides of C^anada. Gold, allve^, and lead 
• are iivaed in tlie western highlands, and lately there have 

been large diocovenes of gold in the Yukon region in the 
extreme north-west. * 

Petroleum, iron, copper, and mckel are also^fonnd. 

VII. Ca^muiiications and Trade. 

Ocean steamers can go up the St. Tjawrence to Montreal, 
nearly a thousand miles from the Strait of Bglle Tale, and canals 
and locks enable largelinlafid steamers to as&nd to the head of 
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Lake Superior. The Saskatcliewaii, Maekeiixie, and Yukon are 
navigable fur thousands of inile.>4. 

The railway system connects the priiK‘i]>al towns of the 
older settled districts, and has termini at Quebec on the St. 
Lawrence, at St. John on the Hay of Fundy, and at Halifax on 
the Atlantic. 

The Oaiiadlaji Fadflc Railway (‘onnects the eastern railways 
with the Pacihe seaboard, eiossing the Rocky Mountains 
by the Kicking Hoi>»e Pass (5300 feet), and descending 
from the western highlands to Vancouver on Georgia 
Strait. ** 

Branches connect the Canadian system with the United States 
system at vaiious points. * 

The Canadian Pacific Railway provides the shortest route from 
England<<o Japan and China. 

The trade of Canada Ls chicfl\^0ith the United Stjite.s and the 
United Kingdom, and is rai>idly growing as the re.sources of the 
country are developeil. 

The principal exports are timber, chaeae, wheat, cattle, bacon, 
Mdflsh, tmned lobster and salmon, coal, horses, hay, fhrs, 
^ver and gold. ^ 

Imports are iron and steel, woollen and cotton goods, silk, tea, 
coffee, sugar, wines, and spirits. 

VITI. Government. 



colonies 
the 

elected by the people. Each of the proviiice.s has a Lieutenant- 
Governor, appointed by the Govenior-Goner^I, and a legislative 
assembly. 

Local defence is provided for by mihtia apd volunteers, ciiid 
Canada has lately contributed a valuahlo'* contingent to the 
t Imperial forces. 

Educa^on is partly compulsory, and there arc universities ki 
all the provinces. 

IX. Political Su]pdivu^ions amd Towns. 

The provinces are, commencing on the oast, 

(1) The maritime^rovinces of Nova Scotia, New BrimBwid; 

and Prince Edward Island. « ^ 

(2) Quebec and Ontario, sometimes calTI-a Old Canada. 

(3) Manitoba, the central plains’ province. 

(4) BriHsb Coluuibia, the Pamlic p^vipce. 
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The vast known a« the North-West Territories are under 
a Lieutenant-Oovernor, but do not rank as a province. Th^ 
remote districts of the north, inhabited by a few Indians 
and Eskimo, have no organized government. 

Nova Scotia, the most south-easterly province, in the same 
latitude as the south of France, consists of a peninsula 
connected with New Brunswick by a narrow isthmus, and 
the large isUiul of Cape Breton. It has many good 
harbours, and the cod and lobster fisheries are the chief 
industries. There are also important coal mines. Excel,- 
lent firuit, csjiccially apples, is gi'own. 

Halifax (41,()(K)), capital end a loahug station for the 
Biitish fleet, has a magnificent harbour, the nearest on the 
continent to»Europc that is free from ice all the year 
round. It has direct railway coinnuiiiication with the Pacific. 

New Brunswick, capital Fredericton, occujnes the mainland 
opposite Nova Scotia, facing the (»ulfof St. Ijawrence and 
the Bay of Fuinly. l#^iias much forest, and the chief 
industries are lumbering: ^od fishing. 

St. John (41,(KK)) is the largest town. The high tides of the 
Bay of Fiiudy keep its harbour clear of ice in winter 

Prince Edward Island, tlie smallest prtiviiice, is a fertile 
island in the Giilf^of St. Lawrence. Agriculture and lobster 
fishing are tlie principal industi les. 

Charlottetown (11,000), on the south coast, is the capital. 

Quebec occupies both sides of the lower St Lawrence and its 
estuary. It is the oldest province, and its inhabitants are 
largely of French descent. Tlui climate is more severe 
than that of^hc maritime provinces. The chief industries 
are agriculture and lumbering. 

MCbtreal (‘207,OfX)) is the laigcst city in Canada, the principal sea- 

1 >ort, and the main terminus of the (/iinadian Pacific Railway, 
t is a handsome city, and has important manufactures. 
Quebec (69,0(K))f the capital of the province, is an ancient and 
^ picturesque city partly situated on a rocky height north of 
the St. LaM'rence. 

Ontaiio liestiorth of the Great Lakes, on which it has a shore¬ 
line of nearly 2000 miles. In the north it touchet the 
southern end of Hudson's Bay. Wbeat, lnmber,«petroleum, 
and ai e the cliief products. 

Toronto (208,000)^ the capital, m situated on the north side of 
fjake Ontario* It is an important lake port, a inanu- 
faotiiring town, and a railway centre 
Hamilton (53,000) is another busy lake port. 

Ottawa (60,000), ^hesriapital of the Dominion, with magnificent 
Patliamentui^ buildings, is situated on the Ottawa River, 
which separates the province from Quebec. It is the chief 
centre of the lumb|r tritde. • 
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Manitoba is in the very centre o£«North Ame;‘^.ca. Most of i1. 
is plain, and the soutliern part pi oduccs enormous crops of 

wheat. 

Winnipeg^ (4-2,000), the capital, is situcited on the Red River, 
which Hows from the United States to Lake Winnipeg It is 
a great railway centre on the Canadian Pacific, which, hy 
bringing the country witliin reach of markets, has caused 
the development of the wheat industry of the province, 
and made Wimiipeg the chief trading centre of the whole 
north-west of Canada. 

British Columbia, the largest Iirovince of the Dominion, 
occupies the western highlands ^-oni the Rockies to the 
Pacific. It IS the must English in climate and chaiacter. 
I'he chief pro<lucts arc lumber, coal, gold, and salmoxL from 
the rucis. 

Victoria (21,000), the oapitiil, is .situated on a fine harbour at 
the Bouih end of Vancouvei Lslainl, and is the headquarters 
of the fur-scaling ilcct.^^'iNcar it is Esquimault, the na\al 
station of the Rritish fleet in the North Pacific. 

Vancouver (26,000), the Pacific terminus of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, has a fine harbour on the mainland opposite 
Vancouver Island. A regular service of steainci’s connects 
.Vancouver with Japan, China, and New Zealand. 

New Westminster, on the Fraser Ki\er, has great saw-inills and 
a salmon canning industry. 

The North-west Territories li« west and north-west of 

Manitoba, .uid cast of Rntish Columbia, 'riie inhabitants 
are widely scattered, and are mostly engaged in agpucul 
ture and in laising live-stock. 

Regina, on the Canadian Pacific Railw'ay, is the capital. I 

Calgary, also on the railway, is the centre of a cattla^rearing 
district. 

The recent discoveiy of gold on the mondUce, a tributary of the 
Yukon, has caused a lush of rnmera $> the extreme north 
west, and has led to the c-stablishmeiit of Dawson Ci^y. 


, NEWFOUNDLAND. 

Newfoundland, about one-third larger than Tr^nd, is a rocky 
island, indented by deep fioid.s, lying across the mouth of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is separated from Labrador by the 
strait of Belle Isle, and from Cape Breton by Cabot Strait. 
It is nearer Great Britain than any otliLT part of America, Cape 
Race being 1600 miles from Cape (Jlear in Ireland as against 
1000 miles from Montreal. 
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The clima^ though cgicl, la less extreme than that of the 
inainlaml. Hardy vegetables groM' well, but the inhabir 
tauts are almost entirely engaged in the great fisheries. 
Seals ar^ hunted in spring, and for the rest of the year cod 
flsliuig goes on over the **Oteat Banks of Newfoundland” 
—a shallow stretch of sea to the south and east, notorious 
for its fogs, to M’hich the cod-fishing fleets of various 
nationalities lesort. 

Besides codtisli, some minerals—chiefly copper and iron ores— 
are expoited. 

Hitherto Newfoundland has not joined the (^intolian confedera¬ 
tion. Together with the coast of t})». desolate ]ieninaulu of 
Iiabraidor that*e\tends north-west fioni the opjiosite aide 
of Belle Isle stiait, it forms a self governing colony with a 
total aiea of l7il,‘200 scpiaie miles 

St. Jolm’s (.‘)1,(X)0), the cajntal, stands at the head of a fine 
haibour near Cape Spear, on the e-iat coiifel of the Avalon 
J^eninsiila A railway ^.iiiccts it wjtli tlie coast opjiosite 
to Canada, and so, by fast steanieis, with the Canadian 
railway system. 


Qui-.stions. ^ 

1. What part of Europe is in the same latitude as Gaigida, and 
what country of Europe nff>st lesembh-s it in climate and products? 

2. Dcsciihe the natural divisions of Canada, and the course's of 
the principal iiveis. 

3. How is the natuie of the vegetable pioducts of Canada afifeeted 
-by the hot sunimeis’ Where is tlie great wheat-growing region? 

4. Wliat do you k^ow of the oceupatious of the principal races 
inhabiting Canaila 

5. Describe from tlie map the loute of the Ciuiadian Pacific Rail¬ 
way from Montreal to Vancouver. How has it brought Japan and 
China nearer England’ 

6 Which of the (Jteat Trikes touch Canada? Where does Canada 
extend furthest south? 

7. Wliere and wbat are the following • Halifax, Ikiy of Fundy, 
the (jieat Banks,•St. John’s, St John, Ottawa, Winnipeg, Van¬ 
couver. Cape Race, Labiador, Klondike, Toronto, Quebec, Montfheal, 
Victoria, Regina'* 

THE TTNTTED feTATES. 

I.^SiJiuation and Size. 

The great country Allied the United States occupies the middle 

portion of North America, lyipg chiefly between lata. 26“ and 

• • 
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49“ N. Alaska, the extreme north-west of the con¬ 

tinent, is also United States territory. 

The area of the United States proper is aliout 3 million square 
miles. Alaska contains about 500,000 stiuaro miles. 

The average length from east to west is about 2500 scjuare miles, 
* and the average breadth from north to south about 1030 

square miles. 

IT. Boundaries and Coast. 

The boundaries are those of the continent, except in the 
north, where the United States touches Canada, and in the 
south-west, where it touches Mexico. * 

The general character of the coast-liiie been described under 
North America. The most marked projection is the Florida 
Peninsula, iii the extieme south-east, which separates 
the Gull of Mexico from the AtUuitic. 

The east coast is much : rocky, with many islands 

and excellent harliours, to the north of (Jape (Jod ; further 
south, and round the Gulf of Mexico, low and sandy, with 
low islands cutting olT shallow liays or swamps. 

Long Island, /«rhich helps to form the splendid harbour of New 
^ York, is the largest ishind; Chesapealce and Delaware 
^ Bays are the largest indeutaLons; Cape Cod and Cape 
Hatteras are the most prominent capes. 

The Pacific coast uses abriqitly from the shore to tlic siiinmit of 
the coast ranges. Puget Sound in the north and San 
Francisco Bay in the middle section of the coast, are the 
only large ojieniiigs. ^ 

III. Belief, Rivers, and Lakes. ^ 

1. The Atlantic Coastal Plain is a long strip of lowland 
along the east coast, widest in the south. 

It is crcjssed by numerous rivers rising in the Appalachian 
highlands, most of them larger than the 'Idiamcs. The 
Hudson (325 miles), Delaware, Buaquehanna, Potomac, and 
James are the most important. 

2^ The Appsdachian Hignlands form the water-^mrtmg 
between '*the rivers of the Atlantic plain and those of the 
Missisaippi basin. They are a system of imralleiNraiiges extend¬ 
ing soutn-west fiorn the St^Lawrenee foKover 1000 miles. The 
western ranges in the inidme of the system are called the Alle¬ 
ghany Mountains.* 

The highest peaks (6700 feet) are in the HUusk Mountains in the 
south. Mount Washington, the highest peak in the north¬ 
ern part of the system, exceeds 6000 feet. 
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3. Tlie Centr^ Lowland extends fi'oni the Great Lakes to • 
the Gulf of Mexico, and cimiprises the Mississippi basin between 
the Ap}>alachians and the and region of the Great Plains. 

Of the Great La.keB Lake Michigan is ontii’ely within the 
United States, and the northern boundary line passes 
through all the otherb. 

In the north, between the Ohio and the Missouri, are the 
prairies, a great region of fertile, grassy plain. In the south 
is the coa.stal plain extending inland fioni the Gulf of Mexico. 

The UisBiSBippl receives on its right bank tlie MiSBOuri, 
ArkanBas, and i|^d River, and on its left hank the Ohio and 
its tributary, the Tennessee. In the low'er part of its 
course it is liigher than the neighbouring plains, which are 
only protected from flood by embankments called levees. 
Its delta pruiccts into tli#Mulf of Mexico, and the mouths 
ot the distributaries into which the river breaks up arc 
called passeB. 

4. The Great Plains are the dry and treelest^tif cgion forming 
the westcni portion of tlm Mississippi basin. They lyse in 
undulations till they rojich^i height of 6000 feet or more at the 
base of the Rocky Mountains. 

They are drained by the Yellowstone, Platte, and Kansas, 
trilnitaries of the Missoiiii, and by the upper courses of 
the Arkansas, Red River, and Rio Grande. I'he last river 

I IS the Imundary^betw'cen tho United States and Mexico. 

5. ThefRocky Mountains form the eastern border of the 
western highlands. Blanca Peak (14,390 feet), Pike’s Peak, 
Mount of the Holy^Cross, and others exceed 14,000 feet. 

The Yellowstone National Park, a high mountam-basin in the 
Rockies, is f.wnous for its geysers and hot springs. 

0. Tlie Plateau Region lies between the Rocky Mountaifis 
aiid«the high ranges near the Pacific coast. » 

• The Oolumbi^ Plateau, aljont 2000 feet above sea-level, .is 
traversed by thip Columbia River and its tributary, the 
Snake River. Tho Great Basfh, without outlet to the 
ocean, lies south of the Columbia Pla^u. Numerous 
brackish or salt-water lakes receive trie drainage, the 
largest of them 4>eiil|; the Great Salt Lake in the egst. 

Most of the Great ISasin is from 3000 to 4000 feet above the 
sea, but in the south-wes( is Death Valley, a desert below* 
sea-level. • * 
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The Colorado Plateau, hOOO to 7000 feet in elevation, occupies 
the south-east of the plateau region It is separated from 
the ilreat Basin by the Wahsatch Mountains, which rise to 
11,000 feet, and is intersected by the deep rock-gorges 
(cafSons), at the bottom of which the livers flow. The 
(irand Caflon of the Colorado River is more than 200 miles 
long, and from 5000 to 00(X) feet deep. 

7. The Cascade Mountains, in which is Mount Bainier, 
14,500 feet, enter the United States from Canada, and run .south 
to Mount Shasta, 14,400 feet. Thei'^ are continued by the 
Sierra Nevada, in wliich Mount Whitney rises to 14,900 feet, 
the highest point in the United State.s. 'Tliese ranges form the 
■we.stern border of the plateau region. 

The Tosen^te Valley, faints for its wonderful scenery, is a 
very deep valley w'llh perpendicular w'alls in the hcait of 
tlie Sierra Nevada. 

8. Between these ranges and the low ranges bordering tlu* 
ocean are the ffYtile basins of the Pacifle seaboard, the largest 
of which is the basin of California.« 

' i 

IV. Climate, Plants, and Animals. 

Tlie eastern half of the United States has hot summers every¬ 
where. The winters are long and cold in the north, but m^d 
in Florida and in the southern coastal plaf n. ^ 

Rainfall incteases towards the south, but is everyii^heie suf¬ 
ficient for agncultiiral purposes. 

The Mississippi basin is liable to sudden and destructive 
tornadoes, and violent cold windsj^ called bUzzaxds, are 
common in winter. 

The Wcotern half of tlic eouiitry has a* dry and extreme 
clitnate, but the winters on the (Ireat Plains are much milder 
than they are further east, and cattle can lie out all the /ear 
round. Except in specially favoured situatiojjs, agriculture,is 
dependent on irrigation. Much of the {ilateau region is practi¬ 
cally desert. • 

On the Pacifio coast the climate is mild and equable, and the 
rainfall increases towards the iiprth. 

The eastern half of the country, the exception of the 

prairies, belongs to the forest region. In the western half 
forest is ^iily found on* the high mountains, and in the 
moister parts of the Pacific slabosfd. * 
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In their natural state the prairies are richly grassed, hut tiees 
grow when planted. The (ircat Plains are treeless, and 
covered with scanty grass. The plateau regions are bare, 
except ill the high mountain basins called parks. 

Wild animals have relieatcd before eultivaiiun, but wolves, wild 
cats, panthers, hears, and deer are still found. 

V. People. 

PorOLATION— 

The population is about 7(i] millions, or 21 7 inhabitants to 
the square mile. • 

Population is densc.st in the older states of the northeni 
Atlantic scahdhrd. In the western states it falls below 
thiee to the squ.ire mile. 

Hacks— * 

People of white race nun^^ver about 60 miMiona, chiefly 
(leHcemled from einigrant-a fiom England, Ireland, and Ger¬ 
many. 

Negroes and those of ii«‘gio descent number^hout 7^ millions. 
'Phcie are now alwiit ‘250,000 Indians, an« 1(K),0CK) Chinese 

The inhahitants of t^ United States stand out among the 
peoples ot the v^)ild for energy and enterprise, their 
ingenuity m mechanical iiiveution, and for business apti¬ 
tude generally. 

VI. Products and Industries. 

MlNKRAliS - ^ 

Few countries are so ricli in valuable mineials 

Coal wideh distributed. The iicbest coalfield is west of 
the Appalachians. Iron is almost as widely distributed, and 
tlie United States y^'odiiccs more iron and steel than any other 
country in the world. The jirodiiction of gold and silver, 
chiefly In the w'cs|erii highlands, is also the largest in the 
woi 1(1. • 

Petroleum w obtained in enormous quantities in the A^lpa- 
lacliian coal and iron district, and in its refined •form as 
Iserosene it is J^lhowh everywhere. 

Copper, lead, zinc, and quickellver are also produced in impor¬ 
tant quantities. * 

Vegetable Products— • 

Maize or Indian C#m*i8 by far the largest crop. Next come 
wheat and oats. Tffie chief grain producing region is the 
central lowland. Cotton is th^ great crop of the warm coastal 
•plain to the north of th| Gutf of Mexico, while*tobacco is grown 
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a little further north. Sugarcane is grown in and near the 
Mississippi delta. Lumber comes in greatest quantity from 
the borders of the Great Lakes and from the forests of the 
Facilic coast. 

Apples, grapes, and peaches grow well in many of the nortli- 
eastern states, oranges and lemons in Florida and Cali¬ 
fornia. California is note<l for its fTult, and produces 
excellent raisins and wines. 

Animal Products — 

Great numbers of cattle are raised the ranches or cattle 
runs of the Great Plains, swine m the inaia*-gi\>wing districts, 
and sheep in most of the gra.ss-producin| area.s. 

Bntter and cheese are cliicfly made in the noitli-ceiiiral and 
north'ALsterii states. 

The tisheiics produce oystifl^i cod, and haddock, and ori the 
Pocitic side salmon. 

Manofactiirks— 

The manufac^ res of the United States now exceed in value 
those of the Umted Kingdom, altliongh the conntrj as a whole 
is still'agricultural or jmstoral. r. 

The raw materials so abundantly piNxluced in the country 
determine the nature and importance of the leading manufac¬ 
tures, which are those connected with lumber, meat, and grain. 

The manufactures of iron und steel, machinery, cotton goods, 
and tobacco are also of gteat impor^ince and value. 

The United States excels in the production of all kind^i of 
ingenious labour-saving maetdnory. 

VIE. CommunioatioDs. 

Tlie railway system of tlie United Statel i.s the largest in the 
world, being larger than that of all Europe. ^ 

A network of lines connects New York afid the other Atlantic 
}K>rl8 with the great trading and industrial centres of the 
^ntral lowland. The ptincipal trunk lines are continued 
across the Great Plains, and after climbing the Rocky 
Mountains and crossing the plateaux, th^ descend to the 
Pacific at San Francisco or Portland, '(’he rivers of the 
Atlantic coast, thS Great Lukes, the Mississippi and its 
great tr^utaries are navigated by numerous steamers 
engaged in the inland trade. 

* i' 

VIII. Trade and Gommerce. 

The merchant fleet of the Upited States is very large, but it 
is principally en^ged in the enoiUnoi^ internal trade of th(} 
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country. Most oT the foreign trade, which is also very great,- 
is carried on by foreign ships, chiefly British, 

The chief exports, which laigely exceed l^hc imports in value, 
arc wheat, flour, and ollici food stuffs, cotton, meat, 
and dairy produce, iron and steel goods, petroleum, 
animals, timber aii<l timber goods, tobacco. 

The imports are silk, cotton, riiul woollen goods, coffee, and 
sugar. New York is by far the greatest port, and has 
about halt the total foreign trade. 

IX^ Government. 

The United States is a federal republic, with a President, 
elected for four yeais By the pe^iplc, wlio is the chief executive 
officer, and a Ckmgiess of two lloufaes —the Senate and the 
House of Repre.sentativeK, * 

Kiu*li of the forty-four statenyy^i the Union enjoys “Home 
Bnle,” having its own (governor, Senate, anil House of Repro- 
sentatives. 

'Ihc Army is small compared with those of &iropean powers. 
The Navy is powerful and highly etliciunt * 

Education is general in tho noi Ih-oaHteru states, but it is ndwheic 
compulsory, and ilftout onc-teiilU of llie population are 
illiterate. Higher education is well priwided foi, and is 
excellent of ite kind, and thcie arc numerous and well- 
equijiped universities. 

About .")(K),000 emigrants fiom European countries enter the 
country anhii#ly. Of l.itc years they have come in 

t increasing nuinbers fioiii Austiia-Hungary and Italy. The 
Immigration of Chinese into California has been checked by 
a poll-tiix. 

FuKEIUN PoSSKSSlONH— 

Since 1$9S the UiiTted States has hold Cuba and Porto Rico in 
Hic West Indies, the Philippines in Malaysia, Guam in the 
l^adrones, u«iTl, since 1900, the smaller Samoan Islands. 

Hawaii (the Sandwich islands) was also annexed in 1898. * 

• X. Towns. • 

I. •Towns of the Atlantic Plain. 

New York, on the left bank of the River Hudson, Brookl3ni on 
Long Island, connected with New York b}' the largest 
suspension bridge in existence, and Jeisey City on the 
right bonk of the Hudson, form practically one huge city 
with 34 millioA iffliabitants, the largest in the United 
States, and one uf the largest in the world. It is the first 
port and commercial city# of the coiinti^, and also the 
# greatest maDufac1ipriii& town. 
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Philadelphia, the capital of the state of Pennsylvania, on the 
Delaware River, has over million inhabitants, and is the 
second manufacturing town. It cx]^rts coal, and irianu* 
facturcs iron and steel goods. It i^as here that the 
Declaiatioii of Indepen<lence was made in 1776. 

Boston (560,000), the capital of Massachusetts, and the chief 
town of the New Kngland or North Atlantic States, 
is the second jiort of the country, and a manufacturing 
town. Near it, at Cambridge, is Harvard University, the 
oldest in Ameiica. 

Baltimore (509,000), on Chcaipcake H(p,v, is the capital of Mary¬ 
land, noted for tobacco, canned fruit, and oysters. 

Washington (‘J78,0(»0), on the T*oconric, the capital of the 
United States, is a city of inagniticcnt avenues and public 
buildups. 

Newark (246,000), in New Jeiscy, has great tanneiics. 

Providence (175,000), m tfR*''south of New England, makes 
jewelry. Other impoitaiit cities of the Atlantic Plain, 
with less than 100,(XXJ mhahitants, are Albany, the capital 
of New J.’ork State, Richmond, the capital of Virginia and 
a tobacEo centre, Wilmington, Charleston, and Savannah, 
“ cotton and tfibacco ports. ^ 

11. Towns of the Central Lowlands. 

Chicago, at the southern end of Lake Michigan, was not in 
existence in 1830 It has now over I^ million inhabitants, 
and is the greatest lare port and railway centre in the 
world. It IS also the I'cntre of the meat, gram, and lumber 
trade, and manufadurcs iron and nmchincry. f. 

St Louis {515,000), a Lttle below the junction ot the I^ississippi 
and Missouri, is the largest city of the Mississippi valley, 
and a centre tor agricuitural and grazing pioduco. 

Cincinnati (325,000), on the Ohio, is anoiber agricultural centre. 

Cleveland (381,000) and Buffalo (352,000), on Lake Ene, are 
important lake poits The former has iron and stt<cl manu¬ 
factures, and petroleum reOiierics ; *thc latter '■ collects 
* liiinher and gram. 

Newk Orleans (287,000), in the Mississippi delta, is the (^hief 
cotton port. 

Pittsburg (.321,000), on the upper Ohio, is tBe largest town^n 
the great coaifiel<|, and the centre of the iron and glass 
industries. On the opposite side »f the river is Allegheny 
(129,000)# 

Detr^t (285,000) i^ a manufacturing town on the Detroit River, 
which connects I^akc Erie with ^e St. Clair l^ike and 
River, and so with I.<ake Huron, 

Milwaukee (1^5,000) is, aftevChicago, the largest port and town 
on Lake M ichigan. ^ P ' f 
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MiimeapoliB (‘1)2 ,(KM)), at the falls of the upper Mississippi, has ■ 
great watcr-iKiwer flour nulls, and St Paul (163,000), a 
little lower down, at the head of steamer navigation, is a 
great railway centre 

Louisville ^204,000), on the Ohio below Cincinnati^ is a tobacco 
centre. 

Omaha (102,000), on the Missouri, is the starting-point of one 
of the trunk linos across the (Ireat Plains. It is an im¬ 
portant cattle and gi am market. 

Rochester (162,000), south of Lake Ontario bus float nulls. 

Kansas City (163 fKlO) ^ a railway centre on the Missouri. 

Indianapolis (160,000) is the centre of a tanning and grazing 
distiict in the psaine region. 

Mobile in Alabama and Galveston in Texas are important 
cotton poits on the Unit of Mexico. , 

Ill. Towns of the West 

San Frandaco (342,000), f he laf^est town and poit on the Pacific 
C(xist, IS situate*! on San Francisco Ba}, winch is connected 

• witli the Pacific by the “Uoldcn Gate.” It exports gold 
and wheat, aud collects the wines and ^its of the rich 
basin of California 

Denver (138,000) is siiiujiL*d on the Great Plains, near tlfe base 
of the Rocky Mountains. It i.s a great railway and mining 
centre, collecting pioducc finm the ranches and farms, ana 
supplying the mining districts of the plateau above with 
food and rn.ielnnerj 

Other notew'orthy towns ate Salt Lake City, the lieadquarters 

I of Mormonisni, Portland, a jjort on the (kilunibui River, Santa 

in New Mexico, the oldest town in the United States, 
and Los Angelos, beautifully situated in the south of 
California. 

^ Questions. 

1. Whi-it parts of the United States are in the same latitude as 

aonthern Europe? M'hat European capitals are further south than 
New Yoilt? • 

2. Describe the Atlantic coast on both sides of Capo Cod. Wimt 

IS tlfe general character of the Pacific coast ? • 

3. Give a hat, in order frdhi north to south, of the principal 

riv^irs of the Atlffiitic plain, and say what towns are situated on 
them. • • 

4 Make a sketch-map of the Mississippi basin, showing the 
natural divisions, the principal rivers, and the tew ns situated on 
them. ^ ^ 

6. Describe the clima^ and products of the Great Plains. 

6. Describe the plateau region and the mountain ranges bounding 
it. What rivers flow to Uie Pasific, and where do they rise? 
What is the California bas^ ? * 

I.O. 2 H 
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7. Of whdt race are the majcn'ity of the people ol the United 
States ? Where is the population densest, and why ? 

8. Name the most valuable iiatiiiul products of the United States. 
What products arc specially associated with Chicago, Pittsburg, 
New Orleans, and San Francisco ’ 

9. Mention some ports on the Great Lakes, and say where they 
are, and which of them is nearest to New York. What products 
are collected by these lake ports 

10. Make u list of the piincipal ports engaged in the foreign 
trade, and say in what then* trade chiefly consists. What com¬ 
modities have to be imported into the Ui^ted States ? 

11. How is the United States governed? What and where are 
its foreign possessions ? 

12. What and where are Philadelphia, the Yosemite Valley, 
Roston, Brooklvu, Richmond, St. Tjoius, Florida, Denver, Cincinnati, 
Long Island. Omaha, Mount Shasta, Santa Fc, Blanca Peak, Salt 
Lake City, Mount Whitney, Ga7.DSton? 


MKXTCO. 

I Situation ai.l Size. 

e 

Mexico occupies the south-western portion of North America 
from lat. 15° N. to 33“ N 

Its area is 767,000 square miles, or ono-({iiarter that of the 
United States. 

It lies between the Gulf of Mexico anti the Pacific Ocean and 
extends from the United States’ boundary to liar* south of 
the Gulf of Tehuantepec and the Yucatan I’eninsula. 

11 Relief c. 

The greater |Kirt of the country bcJoiigH to the westarii liigli- 
lands of North Amentia, and is a plateau frtKii 6000 tt> BOOO feet 
high, with Ixirdenug ranges known a.s llie Sierra Madre. 

The southern part of the plateau is crossed by a lirttj of 
volcanoes, three of whicll, Popocatepetl^ (17,860 feet), 
Orizaba^ (17,780 feet), and Iztacciliuatl^ (17,000 feet), rise 
aliove the snow line. Colima and Jorullo, both off the 
plateau, are the most active volcanties. 

There are no large rivers. The most consitlerable river is the 
Rio Orande, ^which forms the .boundary between Mexico 
and the United States in the norllai^east. 

1 “ Smoking Mountain.” « Or Citlaltepetl, “ Star Mountain.” 

White W5bai^^ 
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h.1. Climate and Products. 

Owing to the great differences of elevation Mexico has many 
climates In the coastal iowlauds tlie climate is moist and 
tronical, it is dry and temperate on the plateau up to 7000 feet, 
ann cohl at higher elevations. 

The vegetation is equally varied. Palms, rubber trees, maho¬ 
gany and rosewood trees, and all kinds of tropical fruits 
flourish in the lowlands; suh-tropical fruits and the products 
of the teinpeiatc zone m the nigl Voids. The caetus in 
many varieties i* chaiacteristic of the dry plateau, where 
there IS alsr> much good grazing land, and many cattle 
ranches. • , 

CofTee, cotton, sugar cane, and tobacco are the piincipal agricul¬ 
tural products Sisal hemp or henequeis, prepared from 
the a^ve or American aloe, is an important product; also 
cacao and vanilla. Frdf.i one kind of agave the national 
intoxicating beverage, pulque, is made 

No country in the world w richer in tniiierais. Silver and 
gold are very abundant. ' 

Manufactures arc Some cotton, woollen, and*leather 

goods are ma<le ; also hats of straav and felt. 

IV. Communications and Trade. 

Mexico has about 9600 miles of railway, which, like those of 
Spain, and for siniiL*#* reasons, have been very difficult of eoii- 
strnotion. The capital is <‘ojuiectetl with the 1 ‘ailwaN system of 
the lJuuied States by scveml trunk lines, and also wdth Vera 
Cruz and Tampico on the Gulf of Mexico. 

About half the t#ade of the country is with the United States; 
the rest chiefly with the United Kingdom and France. 

Experts: silver,, henequen, coffee, gold, cattle, tobacco, hides, 
and skins.* 

Imports: cotton goods, iron, and machinery. * 

• • 

• ^ People and Government. 

The population is nearly 13 inillioq^, or 16 to the sqmare mile. 
Nearly one-lifth are Creoles or whites of Sfianish descent; about 
two-lifths are Indians, and the rest are of mixed race (Mestizos). 

Only a small pi'ojj^rtkon of the Indiane and Mestizos can be 
considered rc»y civilised. 

The government is a federal republic, like that of the United 
States. • * • 
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VI Towns. ' 

Mexico (330,000), the ciipital, is beautifully situated in the 
middle of the southern pait of the plateau, more than 7000 
feet above the sea The atieets arc regular, the houses low 
and built in the Sfianish style. 'Dieie is a magnificent 
cathedral, and other public buildings. 

Puebla, Leon, Guadalajara, San Luis Fotosl, and Queretaro are 
other cities on the plateau with more than fi0,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

Merida, the capital of Yucatan, is connected by rail with 
Campeacby, on the bay of that^iiaine 

Vera Cruz (24,000) and Tampico are the chief ports on the Gulf, 
and Acapulco, on the Pacific, has rue of the best harbours 
in the world. 


CENTRAL” AMERICA. 

/, I. Situation and Size 

f _ . 

Asg, natural <livision fy^-ntial America is the long isthmus of 
varying width which extends from ti ^ Isthmu.s of Tehuantepec 
to the Isthmus of Panama. 

The northern paitof this natural division is included in Mexico, 
and Panama is politically iii South Ameiioa 

Central America, tlierefcire, <is a political division, consists of 
the five S{)ani8h-speaking republics of Guatemala, Hondl ras, 
Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, together ?irith the 
Colony of British Honduras in the extreme north-east. 

The area is about 173,000 square miles, imarly the same as that 
of Burma without the Shan States ^ ' 

Central America lies between the Caribbean Sea on thc> east and 
the Pacific Ocean on the west Bbth coasts are fairly 

^ regular, the deepest indentation being the Gulf of Honduras, 
,between Honduras 4nd the Y ucatan Peninsula 

II. Relief, Rivers, and Lal^es. 

Most of the surface is ijjiouiitainous, with numerous volcanoes 
near the Pacific coast. The highest peaks, which occur in 
Guatemala and Costa Rica, rise to between 11,(XX) and 14,000 
feet. , , ^ 

The waterparting is nearest the Pacifit.; and the longest rivers 
accordingly flow to the Atlantic. 

Lakes, some without outlet, are i«unYirouB ; Lake Nicaragua, 
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3000 square riiile^and its feeder, Lake Managua, are connected 
by the River San Juan with the C^aribbenn 8ea. 

A great ship canal to join the tM’o oceans by this route has 
been projected. 

III. Climate and Products. 

Central Aruerica lies entirely within the tropics The moist, 
hot lowlands are covered with dense jungle, aT»d are veiy 
sjiarsely hiliabited. 

The mountains and inner highhuids, win re the population is 
greatest, have a cooler .Tnd, excejit on the outer slopes, a drier 
climate • 

The vegetable products aie snnilai to those df Mexico, and 
vaiy witli elevation. The gic‘a.t forests, csppciall^ those of 
the Atlantic ooastdl jilain in Kicuragua, called the Mosquito 
Coast, arc rich in mahog%!!»y and logwood 

The warm toinperaie uplands piodiicc excellent coffee, and the 
warm dry uxilands indigo. Cattle aie rcuied on the dry 
grassy highlands Gold and silver inin^ are worked in 
some parts. ^ 


TV. Commii^LicationB and Trade. 

Roads arc few and bad, and in tlic interior are only mule- 
tracks 

A few lines of iiiilway exist, connecting ports with towms in the 
inter lor ^ 

Steamers pl^ along tlie coasts and on sonic of the lakes. 

The^nincipal exports are coffee, gold and silver, indigo, 
mahogany, logwood, rubber, and other forest products, 
bananas and hides. Cotton goods are the chief import. 


^ V. People and Government. 

The popiilatioiv Mwmt 3i millions, is chiefly composed of 
Mestizos, a mixed race of Spanish and Indian extraction. • 

•There are also Negrroes. Mulattoes, Zambos (mixture ef Negro 
. and Indi^), and a few Creoles. 

Each of the nve republics, under its own president, is inde¬ 
pendent of the •others Noneiof them can lie considered 
highly civilised. 

Town.s— • 

New Guatemala (72f00(l), the capital of Guatemala, is the largest 
town in Ceiitrin Aineiica. It is situated inland at a height 
of about 6CKK) feet in a region subject to disastrous earth- 
, quakes. A railway oennects it with San Aise on the Pacific. 
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The other capitals, San Jose (Costa Rica), coiinected by railway 
with its ports, Limon, on the Atlantic, and Pnnta Arenas, 
on the Pacific; Tegucigalpa (Honduras), connected by 
railway with La Brea, on Fonseca Bay; Ban Salvador 
(Salvador); Managua (Nicaragua), on Lake Managua, have 
each 25,<)(K) inhabitants or less, l^on (34,000) is the largest 
town in Nicaragua, and is connected by rail with Corinto, 
on the Pacific. Oreytown, at the mouth of the San Juan, 
is a rising port. 

British. Honduras (area, 7r>60 .S(]uare miles; population, 
34,000) is a Crown Colony on the Caribbean Sea, south of 
Yucatan. It is nearly all forest, and is noted for its production 
of mahogany and logwood. * 

Bellse (70(X)) is the capital and only town. 


THE WEST INDIES. 

/ I. Situation and Size. 

The West fiuliaii Archipelago extepds from the peninsulas of 
Yucatan and Florida to South America, enclosing tlie Caribbean 
Sea between itself and Central America. 

Those islands may be considered as the summits of a continua¬ 
tion of the great mountain ranges of the mainland. 

The Greater Antilles are the larger Jvestern islands com- 
piising Cuba, Haiti, Porto Rico, and Jamaica. 

The Lesser Antilles, or the Canbhees, comprise*^ all the 
islands east and south of Porto Rico, including the groups 
officially known the Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The name Windward Islands is more correctly applied to all the 
islands of the lesser Antilles facing^ the AtlazAic, and 
exposed to the easterly trade winds.** •The true Leeward 
4. Islands are the sheltered islands along the South American 
<)pa8t. * 

The Bahamas are a group of coral islands lying nortli of the 
Greater Antilles. ^ 

The numerous islets of'^ the Bahamas and other West Indian 
groups ar^commonly called Keys. 

The total aiea of the West Indies is about 9.5,000 square miles, 
of which about 13,000 squaie miles Are British. 

The largest islands are Cuba (about^one^third larger than 
Ireland), Haiti, Joxnaiot^ and Porto Bice in the Greater 
Antilles, Shd Trinidad m the Lcss^ Antilles. , 
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IT, Relief. ^ 

Tlie Antilles are mountainous, many of ^the islands being 
volcanic. •’ 

Loma Tina, in Haiti, 10,300 feet, is the highest summit in the 
West Indies. 

The Bahamas are low coral islands, rising little above the sea. 

III. Climate and Products. 

The climate is tropical. The prevalent winds are the easterly 
trade winds, and the east coasts of the Lesser Antilles facing 
the Atlantic are surf-beaten all the year round. Hence most 
of the towns and harbours are on the calm western or leeward 
coasts. o * 

Disastrous hurricanes occur between August and October 

The coasta*! lowlands arc otten unhealthy, yellow fever being 
common, hut at a sufiif;;ont elevation m the mountains a 
delightful climate is obtained 

Except in the Bahamas the soil is fertile, and the Antilles 
are clothed with luxuriant forest. All tropujal fruits and 
vegetables can be grown, but the charactei’istic product of the 
islands is sugar cane. Tobacco, colfee, cacao, and cotton are 
also cultivated. 

Owing to the competition of the cheap beet-sugar made on the 
continent of Euiope, the sugar industiy has much declined. 
In many of the islands the industiy has been almost 
ruined. ,, 

IV. People. 3 

The population is about four millions, mostly negroes. There 
are also mnlattoes and others of mixed race. Creoles are most 
numerous in Cuba. ^ 

Many coolies emigrate from India to Jamaica, St. Lucia, and 
Trinidad , 

r 

V. Political Distribution and Towns. 

1. Gnba^ and Porto Bico now belong to the United Slates 
Cuba takes the first place in the world in the production Of 
sugar. lU tobacco is also^ famous. • 

Havana (23t5,(X)0), the capital of Cuba, is situated on a 
beautiful harbour on the north coast, and is connected by 
rail with the ^outh coast, and vj[|^ith the sugar and tobacco* 
growing districts. It is famous for^ts cigars. 

1 Cuba was granted independence in 1902. 
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Santiago ('^lOOO) in tbo chief town and poi-t on the south 
coast. • 

San Juan (32,000) is the capital of Porto Rico 

2. Haiti is divided between the Fiench-apeaking negro 
republic of Haiti iu the wc'it, and the Spanish-.speaking negro 
republic of San Domingo in the east Sugar and coffee are the 
staple products. 

Fort-au-Frince is the capital of Haiti, and San Domingo, on 
the south coast, the capital of San Domingo. 

3. Jamaica, most of the Lesser Antilles, »nd the Bahamas 
belong to the United ICingdoin. 

Jamaica, the laugest of the Biitish Wes-t Indies, is a hcaiitiful 
island, one sixth the si/e* of CVjloii 'ffie sugar industry 
has greatly declined in unpoitance, l^^iit Jamaica rum, 
which IS made fioin sugar, is still famous Coffee and 
cacao aic cultivated, I oranges ,uid bananas are hugely 
grown for the American mar ket 

Kingston (47,(MK)), the t'apitrd, is situated on tlie south east 
coast. A railw'ay comietts it with thediiterior, and regular 
steamer seriices connect it with the United Kingdom. 

The Leeward Islands la the olhcial Uiime of the northern 
islands of the Jffessci Antillc.s fioin the Virgin Islands to 
Dominica. 

Dominica Ih the largest Ih'itish Island. Others arc Antigua^ 
Montserrat, and St. Kitts. 

St John’s (10,000), in Antigua, is the laigest town. 

The Windwari Islands is the official name of the southern 

* group of the Le.sscr Antilles, from St. Lucia to the 

* (Jienadiiics 

St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and Grenada aie the largest Islands 

Bajrbados, east of St Vincent, is tlie most thickly populated 
and the ii#Kst easterly island of the West Indies. It is the 

• oldest Ihitish W'ost Indian colony, and depends almost 

sugar industry. 

Bridgetown T^O,000) is the capital. 

Trinidad, dose to Sontli America, is really a South Ainbricaii 

* island It produces sugar and cacao, but the*most note- 
wortb|| product of the island is pitch, obtained from a 
pitch lake. 

Port of Spain (55,T)00h on the Uu4f of Paria, is the capital. 

Tob ago IS a small island north east of Tt inidad. 

The Bahamas at<? ft'ss fertile than tlws Antilles, and only 
twenty of ^hetislands are inhabited The chief products 
are siaal biinp, sponges, and salt. Nassau, on the island 
of New Providence is the capital. 
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4. Qiiadeloupe and Martinique, norland south of 
Dominica, belong to France, and are tl\e largest^the Leeward 
Islands. * 

5. St. Thomas and St. Croix, in the Virgin Islands, belong to 

Denmark. 

6. Curacao, and some other islands near the coast of Venezuela, 

belong to the Netherlands; so also do a few islands 
south'east of the Virgin Croup. 


THE BERMUDAS. 

The Bermudas are a grou}) of small coral islands out in the 
Atlantic, nearly 600 miles from Cape llatteras. They have a 
remarkably mild and equable edimate, and glow vegetables for 
export to New York. They aito a British Colony and naval 
station. The capital is Hamilton. 

f Questions. 

1. Describe the situation and general features of Mexico. Mention 
some characteristic products of the countr^ 

2. Give some account of the people ainl their ocoupalioiis What 
are the means of communication with neighbouring oouiitiios^ 

3. Give, as nearly as you cun by looking at the map, the latitude 

and longitude of Orizaba, Leon, Monterey, Merida, Vera Cruz, 
Acapulco, and Tampico. t? 

4. Name in order from south to north the republics of Ceiitfal 

America. Name and locate the principal ports. ^ 

5. Draw a sketcli'inap showing the proposed route of the inter- 
oceanic canal. 

6. Give some account of the products and tradtfof (vcntrul America 

7. Name the principal divisions of the West Indies. Locate the 
largest islands of each group. Which islamls ace nearcHt Florida, 
Yucatan, South America, Central America, and Vlurope. Why is 
the ED^uation of Jamaica commercially advantageous ? 

8. What are the cliaracteristic products of the West Indie6 ? 

How are the islands inhabited, and wiiat powers o\|^i them ? < 

9. What do you know of the Bermudas. Mestizos, the Sierra 
Madre, St. Kitts, pulque, ^faiiagua, the * (jrenadines, Curavao, 
Furullo, heiieqiien, the Mosquito coast, Zanibos, the Bahama 
Keys, Loma Tina, CKiadeloupe, Colima* and the Barbados ? 

10. Where and what% are Puebla, Campe^chy, Pnnta Arenas, 
Greytown, Belize, San Jose, Havana, Porti.?.U'Prince, Kingston, 
Port of Spain, Bridgetown ? 
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•SOUTH AMEKICA. 

I. Situation and Size. 

SoutJi Aniei’ica i« the Hoiitheni continent of the New World. 
By frir the greater part of it is south of the equator. 

ExTiiRMis Points— 

North ; PuntaGaUinaB (Colombia), lat. 12’ 24' N. 

East: Cape Branco (Btazil), long. H-i’ tR' W 

West: Punta Farinai (Pent), long. 81“ Iv)' W. 

South: Cape Froward (Patagonia), lat. 0.3" .54'S 

Cape Hon»(oii a small islrUicl south of 'I'leira del Fuego), 
lat. 5.5“ 50' S. * 

South America, exioiuls 21“ further south ^hau Africa and 
eight degrees further .south than New Zealand. Caiie 
Bianco is the nearestiH'oint of the New World to the Old 
World. 

In sliapc South America is a triangle with its longest side on 
the J^acilie and its angles at Cape Brai\o, Cape Horn, and 
the Isthiniib of Panama. 

Its area is about 7,(^,000 .sifuaie miles, so tliat it is»twice as 
large as the IhiitCcl States, and less than twice as large as 
Europe nr ('anada The extreme length is about 4500 
miles and tlic extreme breadth about 3200 miles. 

11. Boundariea 

North ' The Atlantic Ocean ami the Oinbbeaii Sea. 

feist . 'rile Atlantic Ocean. 

Wef^f • The Pacilie Oeedii. 

III. Coasts. 

The coaiit-line ^ South America is less broken than that of 
any continent except Africa. Although nearly twice as large 
as EuropejM^ha^dnly three-quarters as much coaat-liiie 

The coast of the Caribbean Sea is broken by tlio Gulfs of l^furlen 

• and Maracaibo. 

The Atlantic coast is usually low. It is broken by the Amazon 
* e8tuar>*iu the north-east; in the south-east by the La 

Plata estuary* and by the B^s of Blanca, San Bfottas, and 
San Jorge. Smaller inlets form the harbours of BaJhla and 
Rio de Janeiro. ^ 

The Pacific coast is rockji, but, except in the south, where there 
are fiords anS islknds like those oii^tlie north-west coast of 
North America, there are no indentations forming good 
harbours. The only coijiBiderable indentation is the Gidf Of 
Guayaquil in Ij^iiador. ^ 
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In the extreme eouih the barren island of Tlefra del Fuego ^ is 
separated from the mainland by the narrow and tortuous 

Strait of MageUan. 

IV. Relief. 

Unlike North America, Asia, and Africa, nearly half of South 
America is leas than 600 feet above sea-level At the same 
time it has a greater extent of surface above 10,000 feet than 
any continent except Asia. 

The main natural divisions of the continent are : 

(1) The highland region of the Andlb or Cordillera in the 
west. , 

f2) The Eastern Highlands. 

(3) The Oeni^ral Lowlands. 

1. The Andes, the great mountain system of South 
America, extend down the wesff»joast from the Tsthnnis of 
Panama to Cape Horn. In the northern half of the (’ontinent 
they usually consi.^ of several chains enclosing liigh rnountiiin 
basins and plateai/^. Towuirds the southern tropic the system 
widens until it encloses tlie extensive Plateau of Bolivia, more 
than 12J000 feet above sea-level, ^%hif*h drains inland to 
Titicaca and other lakes In the .southern half of the continent 
the Andes are riiueh narrower, and in parts there is only one 
clearly defined range 

The average height of the Andes is nearly 12,000 feet, and few 
of the passes over them are lower thfcn this, w'hile several 
of the most important exceed 15,000 feet ^ 

The height of the snow-line \aries considerably in a System 
which extends from the north of the equator to the 
temperate regions of the southern hemisphere. Within the 
tropics it is from 15,000 to 17,000 feet tfoove sea-level, and 
in the south it is about 13,000 feet. « 

The highest yicak in the Andes is Aconcagma, 23,000 feet, ni 
Argeiitiii’i, 111 the southciii half of the system.' 

Oh the Bolivian plateau are Sorata, feel, Sajama and 

mftnani, execerling 21,100 feet. * 

In Peru, Misti, a volcano, is 20,000 feet; ai4 in the Andes* 
of Ecuador, near tlie equator, arc Chimborazo, 2f),519 feet, 
Cotopaxi, 19,600 feetj^AutiBana, 19,3fi0 feet, and Cayambe, 
19,193 feet. 

Volcanoes arc ftumcrous, Cotopaxi and many others being 
constantly activa Tlie Andes anckth^ whole of the Pacifio 
soaboanl are subjeetto frequentand dce^ructive earthquakes. 

1 Land of Fire,” so called from the numerous native fires seen by the 
early navigators. • 
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2. Eastern Highlands consist of the 44uiana and the 
Brazilian Highlands, separated by the Avjazon valley. The 
Serra da Mantiqiieira, in the south-east of Brazil, rises to 10,000 
feet ; Mount Boraima, on the borders of Wnezuela and 
Bntish Guiana, reaches 8700 feet; and Icutu, in south-east 
Venezuela, reaches 11,000 feet. 

The water-parting between the Amazon and La Plata basins is 
in the MTcsteiii part of the Brazilian Higlilnnds, which is 
known as the Matto Grosso, or “ iliiok bush ” country, 

3. The Central Lowlands extend along the whole eastern 
base of the Andes, and <*onaist of (1) the treeless llanos of the 
Orinoco basin in the noith, ('!) the selvas. or foiest region of the 
Amazon in the centre, aiul (3) the pampas or steppe region of 
the La Plata in .the south. 

V. Rivers Lakes 

The great rivers of South America are the Amazon, the 
Parana and Paraguay, the Orinoco, the TocanHns and 
Araguaya, and trie Sao Francisco. 

The Amazon (3400 miles), though not the longest, is the laigesi 
river in the world. Its head srfiianis, the Blaranon, which 
18 the laigest, and the Ucayali, which is the longest, both 
rise in the Andes, and below' their coiilluence the Amazon 
is deep enough for any ships. Its course is generally east¬ 
ward and alw'ays ao’itli of the equator to an caluaiy on the 
Atlantic, notorious toi its bores. 'Jiie largest tiibinanes 
are the Rio Negro from the north and the Madeira from ^lic 
south. The latter is larger than the (Janges. 

The Parana (2400 miles) rises in the Brazilian Highlands, and 
flows generally south-west till it receives the Paraguay. 
It is joined by a number of westwaid-iliiw'ing streams from 
the coast range of south-east Brazil. '^I'he Paragjiay rises 
in the Matto (1 rosso of the Brazilian H ij'hlaii^b', and flows 
generally south to the Parana. The com'iiined streams 
flow to the X«a Plata estuary (120 miles long), which also 
i^ceives the Umg^iay (031 miles) from the coast range* of 
south-east Brazil. * i 

The Orinoco (1550 miles) rises only 500 miles from the sea in the 
south of the Guiana Highlands, roiiiul w’hich it takes a semi¬ 
circular course. It receive.? tnbutaiies from the Andes of 
Colombia alid Venezuela, and 4s connected with the Amazon 
by the Oaslqn^aro, an ofishoot ^wdi^ch flows to the Rio 
Negro. It enters the sea by a largp delta with navigable 
distributaries. The Apure is the chief tributary. 

The Tocantins*?2283 miles), like itf) tributary the Araguaya, a 
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longer aAcl luiger nver, rise^ in the heart of the Brazilian 
High]aii(ls,^ancl flows north to its estuary, the Rio Faxa, 
du arm of which is coniiecterl with the estuary of the 
Amazon. 

The Sao Francisco (180(1 miles) uses in the south-east of the 
Brazilian Highlands, and flows noitli and then south-east 
to the Atlantic. 

The rivers flowing from the Andes to the Bdcific lire short and 
insignificant. 

Lakes— 

The princi]>al lakes ate the fresh-vAr L»*r Titicaca (32G0 square 
miles), situated on the Holividii plateau at a height of 12,500 
feet, and Lake AuliSigas, brac kish and withc^ut outlet, which 
receives the surplus watei*s of Jjake TiticjicJi. 

There aio also numeious lakos« along the eastern base of the 
Andes in Argoutina .^7 

VI. Climate 

Most of South Anieiiea is Avitbin the tiopit^'., and extremes of 
climate aie much Jes.s marked than lu the othei contuionts. The 
Andes liave an iinpoitaut influence on the eliniate .► 

Most of the contmen^’north of lat. 4^ S i.s in the region of equa¬ 
torial rain.s, and lieuj both the west and east slopes of the 
Andes receive an ahundaut iMinfall Kroin lat. 4“ S. to lat. 
;f0’S. the jncwailiug winds are the easteily trades, which 
hung ahimcLnt nnu'dure frcmi the Atlantic, and delujce 
with ram tin* eastoin slopes of the Andes. The Taeihc 
* ^ .seahoaid w'est of thci Andes in tins region is practically 

lainless, and m pails de-icrt 

South of the Tiopu* of Ofquicorn, from about lat. 30“, the 
prevailing winds .uc w'esttrly, and here the Pacific 
seaboard ^bocives abundant ram, while the piinpas of 
• soutlicrn Argentina have a climate incieiusiiigly dry and cold 
j;fls life south. 

The climate of the plateaux and high mountain basins the 
, Andes is cool and healthy. ^ 

• 4 »VII. Plants and Animals. 

As regards plant and aiiimul li^, South America forms a 
special region, and a list of its typical animals and plants is 
given on page 03. ^ « 

The selvas of t|^' Uot, moist Amazon basin are the densest 
tropical jun^.e in the world. Huge figs, bamboos, palms, 
and other trees .ire. connected by a tangle of luxuriant 
creepers, and hav^ betVutiful ordUd^i, growing on their 
branches. 9 
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The llanos of the Orinoco hasin are a region of ^11 grasses which 
die down m the dry season. * 

The campos of Brazil are the sparsely wooded plateaux of the 
interior. 

The pampas of the south are steppes, richly grassed in the 
moister parts round the La Plata estuary, and poorly 
grassed in the more and puits towards the Andes an<l m 
the south. 

Between the Paraguay and the Andos is a wooded region known 
as El Oran Chaco or “ the great hunting ground.” 

Of the animals mentioned on page the rhea is the South 
American ostrich ; macaws belong to the parrot family; 
the condor is the largest known vi.lture ; and the small 
animals of the camel family, namely the llama, used as a 
beast of burden, the alpaca, valuable for its wool, and the 
wild Vicuna, ahso valued for its wool, are peculiar to the 
Andes. * 

VIII. ^ Products and Industries. 

Minerals— 

South America is i icli iii minerals . Gold, silver, diamonds, 
iron, cdpper, tin, lead, and nitrate^^(used for manure) are 
found. 

Animal Products— 

Alpaca wool, guano (a valuable manure), hides, tallow, and 
extract of meat are characteristic. ^ 

Horses, cattle, sheep, and swine, introduced from Euro|'e, 
abound on the lianos and pampas. 4 

Vegetable Products— 

Rosewood and other timber valuable foe furniture, india* 
rubber, quinino, cocaine, mat4 (>r Paiaguay tea, cacao, topioca, 
Brazil nuts and the potato aic indigenous. , ^ ** 

Wheat, sugar, coffee, cotton, oranges, and oCnef' iruits, which 
have been introduced by Europeans, are now important 
objects of cultivation. « 

The industries of 8outh America are condueiLto the compara' 
lively small civilised area round the coast, and are chiefly 
concerned with tho»collcctioii ancP pr eparation of forest 
produce for export, mining, coflee-growing, and the raising 
of live-stock. Manufactures .'ire in their infancy. 

IX. Communications Trade. 

The great rivers and their tributaries afford a splendid system 
of waterways, but; owing to tflie ufideveloped nature of the 
country they traverse, full use of them is^far from being made. 
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The Faraguay^arana, at presoiit the most iinpf>rtarit highway 
of trade, coiftnects the tropical and temperate jjarts of the 
continent. 

The railway system is most complete in Argentina, whore it 
extends to the Andes, and will hhoitly join the Chilean 
system by lines across the Andes. Buenos Aries will then be 
directly connected with V’alpaiaiso. 

In the other countric.s of youth America there aie linos running 
compaiativcly short distances inland fiom the ports on tlie 
coast to the centals of trade in t'.i. .ntciioi. 

The foreign trade of South Amciica is mostly with the United 
Knigdoin and «ithc United States. Of l.^te ycais it has 
greatly increased, especially in Kra/al, Argentina, .inel 
Chile. Raw materials aie still the inmn export, and 
manufactured goods the jnincipal impoit. 

X. People and Political Divisions. 

South An.erica, though nearly twice the sixe of Europe, has 
a smaller population than the United Kingdom. It is estimated 
at about 38 millions, or persons to the square mile. 

The majority of the iii^'abitants of the civilised parts*are of 
mixed race, descended from Spanish and Indians in the west 
and south, arid from Portugueiso and Jndi.ins in Hra/il. Negroes 
are numorons, and aboriginal races still inhabit the interior. 

With the exeejitiou of ilie colonies of CTiiiaiia all the countries 
of South America ait* republics. But the governments have 
hitllerto been unstable, and are too often mere military 
dict:itoifliip.s. 

Most of the states have small standing armies, and Brazil, 
Peru, (^/hilc, and Argentina have navies of some impor 
tanec. ^ 

The ^ircvaiUng religion is Roman Catholic. The majority of 
th^^ 'i^pW *are ignorant and superstitious, and popular 
education is not of a high standarn. # 

I 

QUhSTlOVS. 

*1. Compare the'*^ongitildes of the extreme east and west points of 
South America with thifse of the extreine cast and we.st points of 
North Ameriai. What part of the Old World is Capo Branco 
nearest to ? , • 

2. What is the genera^ character of thp coast<liue of South 
America ? Name the ^incipal opening facing cast. 

3. In what latitude are the Andes broadest ? Name and locate 
the dvo highest peaks. Describe ftom north to ^utli tlie nature of 
4he country lying at the ^st^n base of the Andes. 

i.a. 21 
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4. What rivers rise in the Braziliiin HighlaiiiU, ami how do they 
flow ? Describe the couiscs of the Orinoco, Ar<'azon, and Parana, 

5 What part of South AmeriCii is practically rainless, and M'hy? 
What are the selvas, and what is the rialutc of the vegetation thete? 

6. Mention some vegetable products M'hich we owe to South 
America. 

7. What parts of the continent are ciiilised, and what races 
inhabit them? 


The Countries of South America. 


• 

. - - 

Sqiiiim 

Popuffttion 

Capitals. 

Colombia, 

r>o.">,oon 

4 

4 millions. 

Bogota. 

Ecuador, - " - 

120,0(K) 

i 1 f millions. 

(^uito. 

Peru, - 

(>95,000 ^ 

[ 4millions 

Luna. 

Rolivia, 

7(i5,000 

r/ millions. 

Sucre. 

Chile, - 

279,000 

3 iiiillioiiH. 

Santiago. 

Argentina, • 

l,114,(XJ0 

4| millions. 

Huciios Aiies. 

Uruguay, 

72,000 

930,(KX) 

A 

Moniovidcfi. 

I’liraguay, - - j 

157,»K)0 

700,000 

Asuticiun. 

Brazil, 

3,218,000 

I4i millions. 

Rio d« Janeiro 

Flench (biiau.i, • 

4(i,000 

23,000 

(Jayeniic. 

Dutch Gniaiia, 

46,000 

67,000 

Paraniaribi. 

British Guiana, - 

120,000 

279,0(K) 

(leorgetowji. 

Venezuela, - 

i 

594,000 

2^ millions 

CaiacH4.s. 


THE ANDEAN STATES. 

•rr’ 

^liese are the states traversed by tlie main chain of the Andes. 
As ill alfl the tropnal states of the western liighlands of America, 
from Mexico southwards, there are recogmsed gradations of 
climate depeiident on elevation. The country frofii sea-leVel up 
to about 3000 feet is kno^n as the tierr^caliente, or hot region, 
with cacao, sugar-cane, plantains, and other strictly tropical 
products. In the tierra templa^ or temperate region, ex¬ 
tending from 3000 to about 7000 feet,'maize, coffee, tobacco, 
and other sub-tropical products are grown. The tierra fria, 
or cold region, *7000 feet and ujiwaras in elevation, produces 
wheat, vegetables, and northern iruits^ 
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• * COLOMBIA. 

(Area, 505,000 square miles ; Population, 4 millions.) 

The Bepublic of Colombia occupies the north-west of South 
America, and the P-snaina Isthmus as far as Costa Rica. Most 
of it lies north of the equator. It has the (’aribbeau Sea on 
the north, Venezuela and Bia/il on the Pi ru and Ecuador 
on the south, and the P^'ific Ocean on the west. 

The natural divusioi^s of the country aie the Andes, and the 
great plains to the east belonging to the basins •of the Orinoco 
and Amazon. , 

Moat of the drainage of the Andes region is cariiefl to the 
Caribbean Soa by the .^.agdalena aiul its tributarj', the 
Cauca, which flow iiorthw.ard along the high inner vallej’s. 

The hot moist h)wlands produce sugax-canS^rice, cacao, and 
bananas ; the temjierate highlands coffee, tobacco, and maize ; 
and the cool regions wheat and potatoes Oreat luaxls of 
cattle feed on the llailCis of tlie eastern )daiiiK, while the 
southern part of the plains is covered with dense forest. Gold, 
silver, and emeralds are found. 

The communications are veiy poor, the ro,adH of the interior 
being more iifile tracks. The railway across the Istlnnus 
I of Panama from Aspuiwall or Colon on tlie Atlantic J-o 
^d^uiiama on the I’acifu: has a gteal transit trade The 
Panama (\inal remains unfinished. 

The people are i^\iiily of Spanish, [ndiaii, or Negro descent, 
and the population is deimest in the high valleys of the Magda¬ 
lena and*C^nca, , 

Exports': cbffft, gold, sUver and silver ore, MdeB, tobacco, and 
rubber. ^ 

^Imports: foodstuffs, beverages, textiles, and iron Ad steel 
• goods. ^ 

Towns— • * 

Bogota (120,000), the capital, stands on a small plain in the 
Andes, BGOO feet abov^ tiie sea. • 

BarTatiqullia(40,(M^), the lower Magdalena, is the chief port. 

Panauia and Ooloi^aro imporbuit as the termini of the trans- 
isthmus railway. Medellin (40,000^and Cartagena are also 
notew'orthy. ^ 
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ECUADOR. 

(Area, 120,000 square miles ; Population, 1,270,000 ) 

Ecuador, as its name iin[»lies, is cn^ssetl by the equator, and 
extends five dejjrees south of it. It lias Colombia to the nortli, 
Peru to the south, Brazil on the east, and the Pacific on the 
west. 

It has three distinct natural divisions : the Coast, the Andes 
or Sierra, and the Montana, or the'^ highland forests of the 
moist Amazon basin east of the Andes. 

The northern portion of the coast region receives the equatorial 
rains, «nd IS covered >vith dense forest. Fuithcr south it 
is dry and barren. The high mountain basins of the Andes 
have an equable and ter lerate climate. The Montana is 
hot, and has a heavy rainiall brought by the trade winds 
from the Atlantic. 

The staple product of the country is cacao. Rubber is also 
inipurj’ied, and from the eastern forests Peruvian bark, from 
which quinine is extracted, was firstVutrodueed into Europe. 

Panama bats are a ehaiacteri.stic manufacture 

The roads are very bad, but a i ailway is being made to connect 
Quito with its poit Guayaijuil. 

The Galapagos or Tortoise Islands, more than 700 miles from 
the coast of South Aincnea, belong to Ecuador. 

Towns— q 

Quito (40,000), the capital, is situated almost under the ciniator 
at an clc\ation oi over 9000 feet. The eliiiiate is mild, and 
very equable. The city is within foijty miles of Cotopaxi, 
and subject to violent eaithriuakes. 

Guayaquil (51,000), on a river flowing into the Gulf of Guaya¬ 
quil, is the prmcipal port. 


PERU. 


I 

(Area, 695,000 square miles ; Population, 4,609,000.) 


Peru, once the central territory “bf the great Indian empire of 
the Incas, lies south Pf Ecuador, west ^f Rrazil and Bolivia, and 
north of diile. It has the same natural diviaions as Ecuador, 
but the coast strip is rainless and desert, except along the 
streams. ' 
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The Marauon'l.nd tlie Ucayali, the two great ficadstreams of the 
Amumni, their Bouroes and upper coiuses in the 

Perutwof'^ndes. The northern portion of the Bolivian 
Plateau, and tlie greater part of Lake Titicaca, belong to 
I’ciii. 

Sugar-cane, cotton, tobacco, and fruit are grown along the 
rivers of tlie coast; maize and potatoes are grown in the Andes, 
wlience also conies tlie valuable wool of the alpaca. and 
vicuna. From the Montana come cacao, coffee, tobacco, and 
coca. ^ 

The mineral wealth of tlie country is still gieat, but the 
absence of goi)^! loads niiikea it dilin ult to utilise it fully. 
Railways aic now being made, and Peru a*)ieady possesses 
two of the most wondeiful lines iii the ivorid ; one connect¬ 
ing Lima with Oioya, W'hich ci oases the Andes at a height 
of 15,600 feci, and ono ci hich roaches 11,600 feet, running 
from Mollendo on the l*aci(ic to Ihino on Jiakc Titicacn 
Exports: sugar, silver and silver ore, copmr and copper ore, 
wool, cotton, rubber, cocaine, and coca It .xes. 

Imports : textiles, iron, and macbmery. 

Towns— • 

Lima (100,000), the cj^ital, is situated on the roast-strip six 
miles from its poll, Callao (16,000), with wdiich it is con¬ 
nected by r.iihiay. It is a hdiidsome but unliealthy city, 
built of adohofi or aun-dricd bricks. 

Arequlpa (35,000) is situated beneath the gicat volcano of Misti, 
on the MollcrSlo-Puno railway. 

i Cuzco (20,(X)0), the ancient capital of the Incas, is situated in 
Andes, 11,3(XJ feet above the sea. 

Pasco, the centre of a silvcr-miiiiiig district, is 13,200 feet above 
ttie sea, and is probably the highest city in the world. 


BOLIVIA. 

(Area, 735,000 miles; Population, millions.]^ 

!l^olivia projects like a wedge between Peru and Brazil. It 
hb,3 Chile on tlfS soutli-we.st, Argoiitina and Paraguay on the 
south. It has no coas^ and its 8iirfa<ie is divided about equally 
between the Andes and the Montana. 

The Andes region comprises tlio sonthern fialf of the basin of 
Lake Titicaca^ which discharges it» waters by the River 
Des Aguadero^nto Lake AuUagas. 

Bubber, cinchona, and coca* are important products, and 
iCattle, sheep, and lla|aa# are numerous. The once famous 
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silver mines of Potosi are still worked. Tilf aud copper are 
found. 

The railways are connected with the Peruvian and Chilean 
systems, but much of tho forest produce of the Montana 
finds its way down tho Amazon to Para, and is exported 
thence. 

Snore (21,000) is the nominal capital, but La Pas (57,000), near 
Lake Titicaca, is the largest town. 


CHILE. " 

(Area, 279,000 square miles; Population, 3,000,000.) 

Chile occupies the Andes and the Pacific 8eabr>ai'd from Peru 
to Cape Horn. On the east it touclies Bolivia and Argentina. 
Its width averages about 100 miles. 

From tho isUud of Ohlloe southwards the coast is broken by 
fiords ail A fringed with islands. The Strait of Magellan 
and the western portion of Tierra del Fuego are Chilean. 

Most of Chile is outside the tropi^, aud cool south winds 
and cool ocean currents make the climati. more temperate 
than ill corresponding latitudes in the northern hemisphere. 
The Pacific coast ceases to be rainless south of lat. 30“, 
and the climate of central Chile is pleasant and healthy. This 
is the roost populous part of the couiitr/. Wheat, tobapjCO, 
grapes, and other southern fruits are grown. Oatj^e ami 
sheep are mimerons. 

The northern poition of the coast aud the corresponding 
section of the Andes are arid and often desert, but they contain 
beds of nitrate of soda, which is the most valuable product of 
the country. Copper, silver, and gold are also worked^ 

Railways connect the capital with tho principal poi tsof Central 

^ Chile. A lino from Antofagasta goes into Bolivia, and 
Short lines run inland from the coast at various poiiRs. 
The line across the Andes is approaching completion. /n. 

Exports : nitrate, copper, silver, wheat, Iodine (extracted from 
the nitrate), and ledt^er. ^ 

Imports; sugar, coal, cotton goods, tea, oU. 

Towns— 

Santiago (292,000),* the capital, is siluafbd at the foot of the 
Andes in lat. 33°. It is a healthy ^tnwn with a plesisant 
climate. Tt has regular streets, a university, aud the 
usual institutions of a civilised^capital. 


4 
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Valparaiso (1^,000), tfie principal piort, is situated 60 .miles 
* from Santiago, on a small bay facing north. 
Goncepcii^W^liOO) and Valdivia are the principal ports south 
of V ufparaiso. 

Iqulque, on the desert part of ilie noitlieiu coast, is the great 
port for the shipment of mtiate. 


THE LA PLATA S1’A1T:S. 

These aro the large state of Argentina, and the small states 
of Uruguay ami Par.'njuay. 

ARGENTINA. 

i^Area, l,114,rK)0 square miles; Population, 1;^ niilHons^) 

The Argentyie Itepublie or Argentina ooc^nies the wliole of 
southern South Aineiiea east of tin* ciestsof the Andes up to 
the La Plata estu.uv. Eurtht*r noith it has I'riiguay^ P»razil, 
and Paraguay to tlie eiyt. It touches Bolnia on the north, 
and Uhile on the west. 

Aigeiitma is aliiuist entirely in the south temperate zone, and 
at the south-eastei 11 <‘3Ctieimty of Tieiia <lel Fuego it 
touches lat. 55’ i:^ , a hitilndo corresponding to that of 
Xewcaatle-oii-l’yne m the northern licmisphere. 

Mop^of Aigentina is a jdaiii helow GOO feet in (devatioii 
sloping flora the base of the Andes’to the Atlantic. El (Iran 
(yliaco, between the Andes and the I’aiagnay in the north, is a 
wooded region, l^ie central portion, W’est of the Uruguay and 
south of the Lower Paiaua and tlie Ija Plata, is the rich grass¬ 
land of The mote elevated plains of Patagonia m 

the south bavS if smaller rainfall and many barren tracts. 

^ I’lie (‘lunate A’arica fiom that of the tropics in the no^h to that 
of the cold teiiqicrate zone in the soutli. In the basin of 
^ the lowdt Paiaua it is pleasant and healthy, m'cH suited to 

the peoples ofsouthern Kuro]ie who emigrate there in large 
numbers. * 

The chief industry is the^aising of liv6>S)ock. Great num¬ 
bers of horses, catHe, ;yid sheep graze ^he pampas, tended by 
Gauchos of mixed ^lanish and Indian descent, wlio are famous 
for liorsemauship awl skill with the lasse. 

Agricijltiue IS exteiidi]^g, ailfd wheat hir^* maize are largely 
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cultivated. The manufacture of preserved ^meat and meat 
extracts is important. ' 

Owing to the flatness of the country the rail., system is tho 
most complete in South America. It extends to the Audes, 
and is within a few miles of meeting a railway from Chile. 

Exports: Animals and animal products such as meat, tallow, 
and hides; wheat, and wool. 

Imports: Textiles and wearing apparel, iron and iron goods. 

I'OWNS?— 

Buenos Aires (836,000), the capital, is situated in a latitude cor- 
res|xjndmg with that of the southcin Mediterranean. It is 
a handsome and healthy town, and the largest city in the 
southern liemisphere. It stands on the south side of the 
shallowi estuary of the La Plata or River Plate, and docks 
have been made to receive sea-going ships. It is tho centre 
of the railway system of i*'e country and its chief port. 

Rosario (112,000), on the lower Parana, is a river port and rail¬ 
way centre, 

Cordoba (50i. 0>A)} is the centre of an agricultural and cattle-rear¬ 
ing district ncai tlie eastern base of the Andes. 

La« Plata (61,000), on the estuary, is a port and agricultural 
centre. Tucuman, Mendoza, omrthe Andes railway, Santa 
F4, Parana, and Corrientes are other towns of importance. 


URUGUAY. ' 

(Area, 72,210 square miles; Population, 930,(XX).) 

Uruguay, a state smaller than the island of Great Britain, 
occupies the country to the north of the Ija^Platji, between the 
River Uruguay and the Atlantic. ^ * 

Tlie great intlustry is tlie rearing of cattle an^ jjj^eep. Pre- 
serced meat in various forms is jirepared for export, and Fray 
Bentos SS known everywhere for its manufacture of Liel^^g’a 
Extract of Beef. ^ ^ 

Exports: Wool, hides gnd skins, drie^ heef, extract of beef, 
and tallow. 

Imports: Foo^ and drinks, raw materials and machinery, 
textiles. * 

Montevideo (249,(XlD), the capital, is & hAndsume and well-built 
town, situated a small bay on IhC^^notih side of tho La 
Plata estuary. It is thejchicf port and railway centre. 
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PARAGtTAy. 

(Area, lf57,000 square miles ; Populalioi^ 700,000.) 

Paraguay is a small state in the Basins of the Paraguay and 
upper Parana. The latter forms the git'ater jurt of its eastern 
and southern boundaiies. Bolivia and Brazil hound it on the 
nurtli, Brazil oiiithe east, Argentina on the south and west. It 
IS jMirtly withm tlie tropics. 

The chief industry is the growing <.t yerba>niate or Paraguay 
tea. The foiests pioduce v.iluable timber, and tobacco and 
fruit are grown. * 

Exports: mat4, hides, timber, tobacco, and oranges. 

The imports are chieliy textiles. 

Asuncion (45,000), on the left bank of the Paraguay, is tlie 
capital. ^ 


BRAZIL. 

(Area, 3,218,130 square miles ; Population, 14,334,OQO.) 

Brazil, by f<ir the lai'^est state of South America, compares 
in size with Austialia and the Pnited States, being the fifth 
country in tlie woriB as regai ds extent of territory. Jt is the 
one Portuguese-Speaking state of the continent. 

Brazil foims a ^hiangle of much the same shape as South 

* Aiueiica tsclf, the west side of ^\hlch touches Colombia, 
*■ IViu, BoliMa, Paraguay, Argentina, and Uruguay; the 
cast side the Atlantic ; and the north side Venezuela, 
Guitiua, and the Atlantic. Except in tho extreme south, 
the whola/coiintiy is within the ti'opics, and much the 
,j,greater part of it belongs to the basin of the Aina/un. 

Moioi^dian a quaiter of tlio country belongs to the Brazilian 
Uighl&tifls, and is largely composed of low plateaux calltd 
campos, unfertile, mid x>ro<hicing little but grass. ^The 
<leuse forests of the selvas of the Amazon and The Blatto 
*. Grosso i|# the west of the highlands are almost uninhabited, 

and only a oomijarativcly small area in the east and south, 
which lias heCn brought uudbr cultivation, can be called 
populous. 

Tho staple industry is COifee-planting, aiid^niost of the world’s 
coffee supply comes fironl Bmzil. Sugar,'tobacco, cotton, mate, 
and cacao are ale/ cultivated. The hirests produce rubber, 
Brazil^ 9 uts, ana' valuable timber. Gold, diamonds, iron. 
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coal, and other niinerala ai e found.* Maimf^jtiires, especially 
the cotton maiiufacUire, are on the increase. * 

The railway system i-s most complete in ^ ‘Offee-growiug 
region of the south-east coast, with Rio dc Janeiro for its 
centre. Lines also run inland from several of the other 
ports. 

The white inhabitants are mostly of Portuguese descent, but of 
late years many Italian and Gcriunn iiniuigranl s have settled 
in the countiy. Negroes humi one-fifth iff the population, 
and Indian tubes are found ui the selvas and other paits of 
the interior. ^ 

Expot ts: Oolfee, rubber, tobacco, bides, and cacao. 

Iinpoits; Cotton and woollen goods, irgn and machinery, and 
various Toims of food. Tiie hireign trade is inainlv Ciiri led 
on withjthe United Kingdom, the United States, (iermuii^, 
and France. 

Towns— ♦ 

^o de Janeiro (750,000), the cajiital, is situated just within the 
tropics, O’ a beautiful and almost land-loci ?,'d bay. It is a 
great phrt, and tlic trading centie of the collee reguui 
The town is famous for its gardens and avenues, Imt is 
* unhealthy. 

Bahia (174,000), on a hay in the mid^iie of the east coast, is the 
second jiort, and the centic of a sugar and tob^co district. 

Pemambneo (111,600), ou the northciu rt of the ea.st coast, 
is a port, and the centre of a cotton, sugar, and coffee 
district. i 

San Paolo (65,000) is a town of the south-east coffee district; 

Porto Alegre (52,000) is a lising poti situated at the head of a 
lagoon on the soutlieiii pai l of the coast. 

Belem, or Para (50,(K)0), on the River Para, is the great port 
and tiade centre for the Amazon njid Tocantins. Tt 
exports rubber, Brazil nuts, vanilla, and other forest 
produce. 


(UTIANA. 

On the northern coast, jjist north of 4;he erpiator, between 
Brazil and Venezuela, ate the colonies of French Guiana or 
Cayenne, Dutch Guiana or Surii)|^, and British GKiiana. 
Only a strip along the»coast, low and imihealthy, and protected 
from the sea by embankments like those ot Holland, is settled. 
The interior is a vast uitd little known fores rising into liigh- 
lands in the south iCad w^esi. * 
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The,, staple prcfluet of British .and JhiU h (Biiana is sugar. 
French Oi’iana i3\i,j^)eual colony. Gold has been found in the 
highlands and some gold obtained from surface 

■workings is exported. 

Blitisll Guiana. (Area, l-2d,^K)0 srpiare miles; Tjopnlation, 

as .'!,000 ) 

Georgetown (.' 53 , 000 ), in l)<*mciara ]novince, is the capitid. 

Many coolies einigiate fiom India to woik in the sugar pUnta- 
tiona of Deinerai a. 

Dutch Guiaua. (Aiea, 46 , 0 t >0 -.puiie indes; population, 
6 (>, 0 (M) ) 

Paramaribo (31,000) is the capital 

French GuianaI*(Are,i, 40,S.")0 scpiaie mites; population, 
22,000.) 'Die capital is Cayenne, which has giveu its name 
to a well-know n. red pepper. '' 

V 

viiNezuela. 

.at* ''U- 

(Arc*a, .'503,!M3 sipi.ai’o miles ; po])nlatioii, 2,.323,000 ) 

Veneznelji occupies t^e extreme north of South A'merica, 
betw'eeii (Colombia in'd tiuiaiia. The iiiial sjnira of the Andes 
enter the coiintiy in the noi th-wesfc, and are continued along 
the coast of the <'ai^jbean Sea, but the greater part of Vene¬ 
zuela belongs to the llanos of the Oiiiioco anil to the Guiaua 
Highlands, 

JofEee, cacao, and sugar-cane are cultivated in the lowlands 
and 111 tile highland valleys of the northern coast, coffee being 
the staple export of the country, (aieat number's of cattle 
are bred on the llanos, and the forests produce rubber aud 
vanilla. 

Gcld'kud coppegr are found. 

Towns— *** ^ 

Caracas (72,0000), the capital, is situated in a valley the 
coast range at an clevuiion of 3(XH) feet. It is coimccted 
by lail ifith La Gualra, the chief port of the country. 

Valencia (39,(K)0) ^ns also situateik in the coast range, and is 
connected by rail with Puerto Cabello on the Caribbean 
Sea. 

Uaxacalbo (34,000), on ■the lagoon connected with the Gulf of 
Maracaibo, ii thil second port. ‘‘ 

BoU'var is an *jliportunt river portion the lower Orinoco, 
accessiblcp'jy sea-going steamers. 

-J # P 
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THE FALKLAND ISLA?4)S. 

' 7 r 

This group ot islands, 300 miles east of Magellan Strait, 
forma a British Crown Colony. The climate is raw and 
unpleasant. 

The inhabitants, about 2000 in number, are mostly of Kuropean 
origin. 

Bbeep farming is the main industry, and wool the principal 
export. , 


Questions. ,. 

1. What difTerenccs of climate and products are c.niseil by dif¬ 
ferences of ele\^ation in the Andean States of South America? 
Which of the capitals aic situaled at a height of over 5000 feet. 

2. Whcit are the natural <livisR of Peru? Which of these 
natu^l divisions are also found in Ecuj ^or, Bolivia, and Colombia? 
Mention cliaractei^yjiic products of each of them. 

3. Where aiirf wliat aie Bogota, Colon, Quito, Lima, Cuzco, 
Guayaquil, and Tai Paz ? 

4. In'what respects does Chile differ from the <-ountnes north 
of it? What is its most characteristic^export, and where is it 
obtained ? 

5. How does Argentina compare in si/e Russia in Europe 

and with India? Describe the natural divisions of its surface. With 
what country does it share the Andes ? I 

6. What is the ptincipal sonice of wealth in the La Pl.ata 

States ? Where ai e the pampas ? ^ * 

7. What and whete are Montevideo, Buenos Aiics, La Plata, 
Asuncion, Mendoza? 

8. What are the natural divisions of Brazil? What is the most 
important industry, and \ihat part of the counti^y is devoted to it? 

9. By wha.t |K)rt do the products of the selvas chiefly leav». Brazil ? 
Is the forest produce of any other countries shixipt/Lpfroifi tlie same 

Wlj^t do you know of Rio de Janeiro, lielern, Ba^ia, 
Pernambuco ? 

11. Give a short description of Guiana. • 

12. Desci’ibe the situatioij, and physical fpatures of Venezuela. 
What ore its principal products ? 

1.3. What do yqji know of Cayenne, Caracas, fleorgetown, 
Bolivia, and Maracaibo? ^ 

14. Where and whaC arc the (Talapag'os Inlands, the Falkland 
Islands, Chiloc, Tierra d^l Fuego, Fray Bentoil the Montana, Matto 
Grosso, Koraiina, M Gran Chaco^ Aconcagua^‘.he Ucayali, Chim¬ 
borazo, Patagonia, ^ticaca, Pasco, Cap6 Froward, 

C>‘ 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 

l* ri 

E7Vtranre Examination^ 1901. 

1. Define—continent, volcano, estuary, latitude, zones, oasis. 

2. Draw a map of the Chinese Empire, indicating—(a) the neigh- 
bouring countries, (ft) three large rivers, (r) six important towns, [d) 
one mountain range, {e) the important adjacent islands. 

3. Name—(a) tho eastern maritync counties of England, (ft) the 
chief British possessions in and near America. 

4. Mention—(a) the t-rihuiaiics of the Canges and the Indus, (ft) 
the principal towns on 4ho jSTalabar coast, (c) the states of South 
Afiica, {d) the countries of the American continent bordering on the 
Pacific, (c) the nvertf^f Europe that fall into thg Baltic, (/) tho 
mountains of Austria, ( 7 ) six important towns m Italy. 

5. Select any six of the following, and state whei^ and where th<^ 
are: Transvaal, Claudia, Flint, Elgin, Trieste, Khokan, Helsingfors, 
Adelaide, Bogota, St. Louis. 

fi From what causes doc|^e surface of the earth ciumble ^vay ? 
How is soil mad^ Why ► soils diffei from eagli other ‘ 

7 . Name arifl^e^nbe the different iiiotionsilh the sea. What 
effect has'the sea on the land ? 


Madias Universi^ Matrundation Examination^ 1809. 


1 . Wha ff^c the 4lffef districts in India (including Burma and 
Ceylon) for the piodjction of the following. Rice, wheat, pepper, 
cotton, jute, indigo, Opium, coffee, cinchona, coal, rock-salt, pearls, 
leak, coir (for ropes)|tea, tobacco? From what countries are the 
following imported into India: Machinery, matches, horses, wine, 
kefosejp oil, cotton cloth, liiieii, silver, and woollen goods ? 

2 . \^erc aio the following towns, and for what is each remark¬ 
able : Allahabad, Agra, Darjeeling, Madura, Peshawar, Cawnpore, 
Colombo, Howrah, Mangalore, Boorki, Jubbulpore, Surat, Bezwada, 
Karachi, Mandal^, Kandy, Poona, Srinagar, Hingangat, Port 
Blair’ * 

3. W 8 h«>flt»n 6 tices on the following; Dead Sea, Sargasso Sea, 
Mont Cenis Tunnel, Niagara Falls, Creat Doab, Great Barrier Reef, 
A^m’s Bridge, Trade Winds, Bonn of Catch, The Gull Stream, 
ff'he Sahara, The Gr.ind Trunk Road, Tundras, Jacobabad, Banks of 
Newfoundland, 'lAie Bore of the Hughli, Atolls, Black Cotton Soil, 
The Grdht Wall of China, The Suez C^ial. 

4. Give the names (noting their position and importouoe) of; (a) 

five towns in^ussia, (ft) six seaports on the ^diterranean Sea, (c) 
the capitals of the provinc^^f Australia, {d) ^ree ports of France 
on the Atlantic, (e) ^ix keaports and six Inland towns in Great 
Britain. A j 

5. Make a sket^^l^iap of Nor^ and South^merica, marking in 

the cflln*lllllMiiiiin rang|B i(hd rivers ^ 
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6. Where are the following, and what is rem^/kable abair t each 
Chicago, Cork, Cologne, Milan, Belize, Vacj^ver, I'lvw York, 
Antananarivo, Budcln-Gaya, Athens, Heidelbej^,'«>-<'he Siberian 
Railway, Blenheim, The Goodwin Saiuls, Ben Nevis, Quito, Strom- 
boli, Geneva, Brussels, Plassey ? 

7. State where the following are situated and the reasons that 
have recently brought them into notice: The Yukon River, Port 
Arthur, Manila, The Tirah Valley, Delagoa Bay, Khartum, Havana, 
Venezuela, The Hague, Pretoria. 

Panjab Ujiiifernli/ Entrance Kxarjiination^ 1900. 

1. Define poles, arctic circle, watt'rshed, isthmus, and zones. 
Explain, with tbs help of a diagram, how tnieic i.s one long night 
ana one long day^ each of six months’ duiatinii, at the |>oles. 

»,2. What are volcanoes ’ Trace their di‘»tribution on the earth’s 
surface. What other proofs have we, besides volcanoes, of th>‘j 
internal heat of the earth ? 

3. [it) Why is the morning and the , ?iiing less w arm than noon ? 
(b) Why are cloudy nights usnally wairaer than ^ear ones? (r) 
Why 18 summew^arraer than winter? (dj Why'*^ire fountains 
colder than the plains ? 

4. What becomes of the rain when it has once fallen ^ Explain 
the formation of springs. What efiect rainfall on the surface of 
the earth? 

{). (a) Of what ingredients is the air cotr^^iosed? (/>) How are 
winds formed? {c) Explain the nature of traife winds. 

6. {a) Name the principal lakes of Central ^fnea, the nvers with 
which they are connected, and the seas into which they flow. ,(6) 
Name the provinces forming the Dominion of Canada. ^ * 

?• Name in order the countries through which the equator passes, 
and the chief towns situated on or near it. 

8. On a journey by sea from India to England, through what seas 
and post what countries would you go ? Give each in order. 

0. In what countries are the following cities, and whort is the 
means of commercial communication between each^j^air I'St. Louis 
and New Orleans ; Pekin and Nankm ; Loudon and Pans ; Alexan¬ 
dria md ^alta; Herat and Teheran ; Cairo and Khartum ? .u 

10. Ih what countries do you find tea, cofice, hemp, tobacco, 
opium, rice, and coal ? 
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